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PREFACE. 



The title indicates the specific aim of this volume. 
It is not an encyclopaedia; nor is it intended as an 
introduction to any particular philosophical system, or 
to the history of the various systems, but to the study 
of philosophy itself. The book was not written for 
philosophers, but for students and others who desire to 
prepare themselves for philosophic pursuits. While 
especially adapted to beginners in philosophy, maturer 
students will find it helpful as a review. It may serve 
to concentrate and crystallize the thoughts which have 
been confused and bewildered by the perplexing prob- 
lems of philosophy, and by the antagonistic views in 
the different systems, and thus may prepare the thinker 
for a new and more vigorous start in philosophic re- 
search. The urgent need of such a work is the apology 
for its existence, — a need evident to all who under- 
stand the inherent difficulties of philosophy, the con- 
flicting notions respecting its nature, aim, divisions, and 
method, and the numerous mistakes of students, and 
their failiu*e to secure the best results from philosophic 
inquiries. 

m 



iv PREFACE. 

The specific aim has not merely determined the gen- 
eral character of the volume, but also its particulai 
parts, so as to limit the contents strictly to the scope 
of an introductory work. No labor has been spared tc 
present, in the clearest manner, such thoughts as are 
regarded most essential for the beginner. The readei 
who knows the difference between floundering in 8 
subject, and thinking through it, is in no danger oi 
mistaking obscurity as synonymous with philosophical 
profundity. But even an elementary work in philos 
ophy is obliged to discuss subjects which require pro- 
found study, and furnish food for the deepest thought 
Particularly is this the case with those great problems 
which have enlisted the best energies of thinkers evei 
since i\\Q birth of philosophy. The student who has 
the acumen and thoroughness which adapt him to phil 
osophical investigations will appreciate the importance 
of grappling early with themes which most severelj 
test his intellectual powers. While intent- on securing 
all possible help to put him into the right attitude tc 
philosophy, he will value all aids only as means foi 
becoming independent of foreign help. Philosophy ii 
not taught, but thought; and even an introductorj 
work presupposes that the student will do more foi 
himself than others can do for him. Particularly ir 
philosophy is it true, that what one gets depends oi 
what he brings. 

The best introduction to philosophy is not so mucl 
an accumulation of materials of thought, as the develop 
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PBEFACE. V 

ment and proper direction of the energy of thought. 
While the following chapters aim to give a clear state- 
ment of problems, and hints for their solution, it is evi- 
dent that their full discussion must be left to philosophy 
itself. Where mere statements are all that the philoso- 
pher requires, the beginner may need the processes 
themselves which lead to the results attained by ma- 
ture thinkers ; and here such processes are frequently 
given, so that, by means of the genetic method, the 
student may learn that only by thinking through a 
thought can it be appropriated. At the end of each 
chapter, hints are found under the head of Reflections^ 
intended partly as a review, but mainly as suggestions 
for independent inquiry and for mental discipline. 

Aside from the nature of the subject, the character 
of the volume has been determined by the author's own 
experience of the difficulties of philosophical studies, 
and by extensive observations, in America and Ger- 
many, of the perplexities and mistakes of students of 
philosophy. Particularly have these observations been 
valuable in Berlin, where students congregate from all 
parts of the world. A careful consideration of the need 
of beginners has led to the treatment of certain subjects 
with greater fulness than required in ordinary philo- 
sophical works ; while other topics have been only men- 
tioned or briefly discussed, their full consideration being 
left to a period of greater maturity. A clear view of 
philosophy itself and its divisions, a definite statement 
of the problems involved, and specific directions for 
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thorough and successful study, have been the constant 
aim. While the views of philosophers in past ages may 
be learned from their books, or from the history of phi- 
losophy, the student generally finds it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to form a comprehensive view of present tendencies 
in philosophic thought, — tendencies which are the more 
important because he is continually, though perhaps 
unconsciously, subject to their influence. Frequent 
reference is made to the present status of philosophy, 
in order that the student may learn what special de- 
mands the age makes on the philosophic thinker, and 
against what dangers he must guard. Wisdom does not 
lose itself in random thinking, but it selects timely and 
useful subjects, which the historic developmeut justi- 
fies and the age makes urgent, and which are capable 
of richest development and most fruitful application. 
Much valuable help has been derived from the nuiu 
ous volumes consulted ; but as none of them has exac 
the same aim as this volume, they could not detenn 
the general plan and particular method of the b 
It is hoped that the student will find in the wor) 
independence respecting prevalent systems wh^' 
book itself is intended to promote. So far a/ 
required, special mention has been made of th 
used. The student will be grateful for the vi 
nent philosophers on the most important pro 
he who makes reading subordinate to think 
regret the opportunities for reflection fun 
interruptions occasioned by footnotes. 
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notes are thrown into the Appendix, and to these the 
numbers in the text refer. 

In discussing the relation of philosophy to science, 
it would have been easy to treat the subject wholly 
from the philosophical standpoint. But this relation 
has become so important, that both sides should be 
heard; and for this reason the views of scientists, as 
well as those of philosophers, are presented: hence 
numerous references are made, both in the text and in 
the Appendix, to leaders in science. 

In addition to the works referred to in the text, a 
Ust of books is given at the end of the first chapters, on 
the subjects therein discussed. This list may be valu- 
able as an introduction to the literature on philosophy, 
particularly to the philosophical journals. Besides a 
knowledge of ciu*rent philosophical tendencies, these 
journals furnish valuable aid to the student for the 
selection of works on the general subject, and on the 
various departments of philosophy. 

J. H. W- STUCKENBERG- 
BxRLur, Dec. 21, 1887. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



If philosophy is the object of our search, the ques- 
tion respecting the means for its attainment is funda- 
mental. But not less important is an inquiry into the 
state of the person who is to engage in this search, and 
to use these means. The apprehension of the subject, 
and the application of the means, depend on the stu- 
dent's intellectual grasp and energy, his previous train- 
ing and mental possessions. Since these vary so greatly, 
their peculiarities in each individual case cannot be 
taken into account here : only what must be required 
of all can be indicated. Although we are obliged to 
leave the matter mainly to himself, the greatest emphasis 
must be placed on the state of the beginner in the study 
of phUosophy. Thrown upon his own resources more 
than in any other pursuit, a fault in himself or in his 
attitude toward philosophy may prove fatal to success. 

Not only must philosophy in the abstract, and what 
the student is in himself, be considered. The develop- 
ment attained by philosophy and the general condition 
of thought, particularly in his immediate surroimdings, 
are also important factors in determining his course. 
Even mature philosophers cannot ignore the current 
tendencies of their age; still less can this be done 
by beginners. The earnest student of philosophy, an 
inquirer into deepest thought, is supposed to be exempt 
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from ordinary errors and prejudices respecting the 
nature and value of his pursuit. The severe labor re- 
quired of the philosophic thinker is evidence that the 
best truth may lie farthest below the surface, and cannot 
be received as a direct impression through the senses, or 
as an inspiration. Other views calculated to embarrass 
him may, however, be worthy of serious attention, — 
views infecting the air we breathe, and unconsciously 
becoming a part of our very being and intellectual life. 

In every age opposite tendencies prevail, animated by 
different spirits, pursuing methods which are in conflict, 
and terminating in results which cannot be harmonized. 
Frequently these antagonistic movements are extremes 
which beget and develop one another. When the error 
in an extreme is discovered, the mind is apt to reject 
even the truth with which it is associated, and to adoi)t 
one-sidedly the truth which was ignored or denied ; but 
truth out of right relations, or developed in undue pro- 
portion to other truths, is itself an error. It requires 
rare breadth, depth, and impartiality, to discern, appro 
priate, and properly relate all that is true in a syste; 
while rejecting all that is erroneous. 

Amid the numerous currents of our agitated age, t' 
are two fundamental tendencies which are radJ 
antagonistic. On the one hand, we discover the m 
which confines thought to external objects, as the 
source of valid and valuable knowledge. Obser 
and experiment are pronounced the only means 
municating with the real, and the mind is solely ' 
as the agent which unites the materials thus 
and which draws from them such laws as giv 
lect a comprehensive view of the facts, and 
some measure to foretell coming natural ev 
being regarded as the chief object of 
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^piriciBm, aided by mathematics, domineers thought. 
ind is treated as the passive tool of the Bense, 
snbject to its laws, run in its grooves, and limited by 
its authority. The Imman iiiterestfl receiviug supreme 
attention are those most closely counected with nature, 
and with the animal creation at large. As the facts of 
the natural world are made tlie germs of science, so the 
facts of human history become the seeds of ethics, 
sociology, and politics. A deep distrust of mind is fre- 
'luently revealed by minds controlled by this tendency, 
and vig«jrous efiforts are made to suppress aspiration be- 
yond the limits of natural law. Much formerly regarded 
as real, or at least as a mental representation of reality, 
is now mercilessly assigned to poetry and fiction, while 
the sense is endowed with an intuitive knowledge of 
things as they are. To thought preferring the limifa 

tils own law to those of empirical realism, the region 
mythology is generously donated. Cheiished ideals 
) treated as pleasant and perhaps harmless illusions; 
th is regarded as effete ; and theology and metar 
yaica are interpreted as aberrations of mind on its 
ly to positivism, the Ultima Thule of reliable thought. 
This tendency is not, however, confined to positivists. 
Sacrificing depth to breadth, it is a widely diffused spirit 
with various manifestations, agreeing in its negations 
rather than in its positions. Thus experience may be 
lauded as the sole guide, and yet the results obtained 
lay differ greatly. The theoretic rejection of faith does 
t prevent assiimptioDB which reveal astounding oredu- 
Theology can be rejected as worthless, and then, 
I meet the cravings of the miud, something termed 
lural religion can be invented, or a cultus of reason, 
^ins, or humanity can he instituted. If a practical rem 
I be found in a theoretical void, agnosticism may t 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 

pronounced final. Facta may be regarded as mi 
valuable in their naked, unconnected reality, while a" 
system of them is viewed as suBpicions because too 
mental. Above all else, that is esteemed as having 
worth which can be weighed and measured, and ei 
pressed in mathematical formulas. 

Numerous evidences of this spirit are found in 
and literature. Socialism boldly proclaims that scien< 
has abolished the spiritual world and the ideals, and tl 
consequently the most illiterate, by placing himself 
the conclusions of science, will be consistent with it if 
he limits his desires and pursuits to the immediate inter- 
ests of this life. Selfishness and passion have much to 
do with determining these interests. Unless some altru- 
istic notions can be communicated to him, he is freed 
from the dominion of all authority outside of himself, 
that of blind force or the penal laws of society aloue 
excepted. With the dominion of empiricism, new 
methods of education are also to be introduced. Men- 
tal science is treated as vague and unreliable, because 
it does not submit to tape-lines and scales. Even history 
is depreciated, because it does not square itself to the 
rules of mulhematics, Humanity has so meandering 
a course, that it can he studied to best advantage in the 
severer scientific regularity of brutes. The classics are 
objectionable, because by promoting ideals they disturb 
the mind's possession of the reals. 

Not indeed all who cherish this spirit go to these 
extremes ; but one need only be familiar with the press 
of the day, to learn that potent factors in society tend 
to destroy the ethical and spiritual basis, to interpret 
what is termed mental by the mechanical, to deprive the 
soul of conQdence in its peculiarities and deepest inter- 
ests, and to involve it in that pessimism which baa 
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become so marked a feature of the moat secsitiTe &nd 
most cultured among those controlled by this spirit. 

So general and so dominant is this spirit, that all who 
eagerly enter the domain of science, to become masters 
of its principles, are likely to come under its influence- 
In proportion to the zeal with which an object is pur- 
sued, does it abstract the attention from other objecto. 
Not in enthusiasm for a specialty is there danger for the 
mind, but in aftirmalions respecting the reality or char- 
acter of the territory lying outside of that specialty, 
1 not even entered by the intellect. It is a common 
toan failing to make the knowledge obtained in one 
bfaere of thought the light to illumine the darkness of 
wery other sphere. Not unfrequently has nature been 
interpreted by the knowledge obtained of mind ; and, 
1 Dur day, the reverse is common. 

f The correctness of the claims made by this spirit will 
I considered later ; here we want only to contrast it 
rith another tendency. In science itself there are 
numerous illustrations that the best scientists are not 
exclusive. Not a few of them admit that science is 
neither the measure of reality nor the limit of the intel- 
lect. Tyndall, Hnxley, Haeckel, Helmholtz, Du Bois- 
Ueymond, and many others, prove by their works that 
Hcience is but the basis for thought in its progress to 
l)roader generalizations and higher flights. There are 
even scientists who conijtensate for the absence of fancy 
in their themes, by liberally supplying it themselves. 
But it is outiide of the domain of science that a spirit, 
opposite of that described, is most manifest. All 
lUgion proves that the mind is unwilling to be confined 
I the dngmatisni of empiricism. Itut also i» other 
iartraent« thought rebels against the prescribed limitfli 
rives to free itself from the trammels of gross objeot*, 
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revels in poetry and fiction, and thus proves that it 
wants to supplement the known realities of nature with 
creations of its own, in order that it may obtain satis- 
faction. The age which seeks to curb thought has not 
a few who hail even Emerson's poetry as philosophy, 
failing to discriminate between the rational and imagin- 
ative elements in his works. Plato has been subject to 
the same treatment in all ages. And it looks as if in 
realistic America an era of Hegelistic idealism were 
about to be inaugurated, — an idealism farthest removed 
from the dominion of facts, and blending the subtlest 
fiction with the profoundest reason. Look where we 
will in the most practical and most scientific lands, 
thought proves by a fact, by its own energy, that it 
cannot be buried under a mass of sensations. 

It is not necessary to prove to the student of phi- 
losophy, that there are aspirations which a cramped 
knowledge cannot satisfy. Nor is it worth while further 
to pursue this spirit in its efforts to move in a sphere 
which transcends the phenomena of nature. One need 
but understand himself, in order to know that the real 
of the senses is not the limit of the real of reason. 
Never has the intellect been limited to the former, ex- 
cept by a theory not fully understood by its advocates. 

Looking at these opposite tendencies, both equally 
marked in our day, what is their lesson ? What posi- 
tion respecting them shall we take? Empiricism is 
liable to err in limiting thought to sensations, while 
speculation is in danger of ignoring the data of the 
senses. The one treats as final what is but a beginning 
the other treats as the beginning what still requires a 
solid basis. The mind cannot be content with the fact 
of nature bound together in a rigid system of lav 
while all reality beyond the visible and the tactual 
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Nor can we build solid structures on creations 
■. The mind conscious of itself demands 
nty that is ahmlute, and at the same time (he pur- 
thought to its utmost limits. Tliis means the union 
1 18 good and reliable iu both tendencies, without 
tption of their extremes. It means actualism and 
I, whether found in the highest or lowest domains 
The intellect can only be true to itself 
loving in a freedom whose sole law is the necea- 



i above result justifies the demand for philosophy. 

irous other reflections lead to philosophy and iUus- 

ita scope. 

pie concrete is endless. The mind cannot remem- 

fl individual objects ; if it did, they would only 
R useless burdeu. But eveiy step it takes from 
Ucrete toward the abstract, from percepts to 
its, and fi'om concepts to principles, decreases 
Biber but iucrciises the comprehensiveness of the 
I before the mind. There is a strong innate 
ijCiy to unite ujider as few heads as possible all 
pais of knowledge. However far separated at the 
■ they increase in depth, the thoughts converge 
Bd to union in the ultimate principles, 
iesides this tendency to seek the fundamental 
|ft which lies in many or all other thoughts, the 
Ibo wants to find the various relations of concepts. 
[■ so to unite fragmentary thoughts as to form 
m. Not content with the spontaneous association 
IghtB, it aims to discover their hidden relations, so 
I. may construct an intellectual cosmos in which 
[ is isolated. 

nmerous objects appear before consciousness, and 
ih to return uo more. In this way a fleeting 
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world is presented, and because continually vanishing 
it fails to satisfy. Does the mind exist merely for the 
sake of these ever-changing impressions, or has it a value 
of its own ? It is hard to believe that the universe has 
no other meaning than to furnish passing phenomena. 
As the same underlying consciousness abides amid the 
changes of its objects, so the mind seeks the eternal 
substance behind the vanishing forms. It inquires into 
the ultimate real ; asks whether its nature changes, or 
whether in what we term phenomena there is seen only 
the effect of changing the relations of the real. Can we 
conceive of the substance as unchangeable, and yet as 
the source of all changes? 

4. Our opinions vary. We make mistakes, and cor- 
rect them. Much once held as established beyond all 
question is now pronounced false. Its experiences may 
lead the mind to question its ability to discover the 
truth. The differences of opinion, the conflicts between 
systems, and the numerous disputes on the most signifi- 
cant and most trivial subjects, shake its confidence in 
the ordinary thinking. As the intellect becomes critical, 
it distinguishes between subjective views (opinions) of 
truth, and the truth itself. Are there criteria which 
furnish an absolute test of systems and an invariable 
standard of truth ? 

5. The greatest interests are attacked. The exist- 
ence of spirit is questioned; the freedom and immor- 
tality of the soul are denied ; reason is eliminated from 
the universe, and blind force is thought to banish design ; 
God being dethroned, atoms are made omnipotent. Is 
there still a reliable basis for religion ? Or is faith an 
empty vision, and hope a dream ? What are the objects 
of supreme worth ? 

6. Much that appears I condemn, and much that T 
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think desirable does not exist. How to destroy the one 
and promote the other, thus becomes an important 
problem. In one domain of values, taste rules; in 
another, conscience. What is their authority? How 
can they be satisfied ? 

7. As soon as the intellect penetrates beyond the 
surface of ordinary thought, numerous perplexing prob- 
lems appear. The effort to solve them leads deeper and 
deeper, and reveals a world formerly hid. Far away 
from the phenomenal, the mind is thrown wholly on its 
own resources, and depends on the penetrative energy 
of its thoughts. How can it discover the laws of reason 
and move safely in the realm of pure thinking? 

These hints give an idea of some of the ways which 
lead to philosophic thought, and also indicate the sphere 
in which the discussions of this book move. The logi- 
cal arrangement of the chapters is seen at a glance. 
First the Nature of philosophy is considered ; then its 
Relation to adjacent subjects ; its general Divisions are 
then given, and these are followed by an explanation of 
each division ; and last of all the Spirit and Method in 
the study of philosophy are discussed. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 

PHILOSOPHY. 



CHAPTER I. 

DEFINITION OF PHILOSOPHY. 

Intellect is energy, great equally in discovering as 
in solving problems. The leading systems of thought 
have revealed difficulties before unseen, and exposed 
fallacies in reasoning before supposed to be perfect. 
The works of Plato and Aristotle, of Hume, Kant, and 
Hegel, teem with problems; and some supposed solu- 
tions given by them are found to contain greater prob- 
lems than they themselves knew. Difficulties multiply 
as we go deeper ; and whoever discovers a new unsolved 
question proves i]\di li6' has tBcu&ht more correctly or 
more profound ly/Chan^ his predece^or?. The discovery 
of such problems*,, "where the ordinary thinking sees 
none, is the first step toward philosophical thought; 
and the det^rn\iriation of their exact uatpre is a condi- 
tion for all Successful attempts at solution". The diffi- 
culty which arrests. thought tests the mind's quality, 
and tends to doveron its capaeitv/'**Kesistance makes 
the intellect conscioil'j'of itself, &M atoxises its greatest 
energy. The supposed limits of the understanding, 
for instance, provoke to almost superhuman efforts to 
transcend them. Unless the tension is too great, it will 

11 
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develop the utmost strength. The spontaneous flow of 
thought which we do not master, and are scarcely con- 
scious of, may become so habitual as to unfit the mind 
for riveted attention to profound themes, and for the 
control of its own processes ; while problems requir- 
ing penetrative thought, and long, absorbing investiga- 
tion, are of inestimable value for intellectual discipline, 
even if their study ends in no solutions. Only with 
severe labor can we rise from a life lost amid sensations, 
to a steady contemplation of concepts. These are at 
first taken for what they seem to be, just like the im- 
pressions through the senses ; only after severe training 
to the task can the mind fathom their meaning, discover 
their problems, discern their relations, and learn what 
they imply, but do not explicitly state. This life in 
the concepts, if deep and consistent, mov^s among the 
problems which have enlisted the best energies of the first 
thinkers for thousands of years, and have given birth 
to philosophy. 

All who use this term intelligently recognize it as 
designating a sphere wjiich Jies far beyond the range 
of ordinary thinkiiig, though numerous avenues lead 
from the one to tho .other. 'Kie. pi•^foundest efforts to 
solve the myst^^rjes of thought an(|:teiHg have usually 
been regarded as characteristic of /philosophers. The 
first and final causes, and the great concepts lying 
between the.qi^ are the realm of phUosaphy ; but such 
statements aT6 too general to coiivdy jany tangible 
meaning. ^\\ v '^^^^''^ ' 

It is a populB^r conviction, that fb<r' object of philo- 
sophical contempiatio^ lies beyoi^d ordinary scholarship, 
as well as beyond the search of the masses ; and hence 
but few in any age, even when scholarship was not 
unusual, have been honored with the illustrious name 
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of philosophers. But the reverence accorded to them 
has been based on vague notions of the excellence of 
their pursuit, rather than on a clear conception of its 
exact nature. The recognition that depth characterizes 
philosophy has not served to dispel the mysteries con- 
nected with the term. The popular mind associates 
with it wisdom and reason, — peculiar endowments and 
a peculiar sphere of inquiry; but however eminent 
and solitary the position thus assigned to philosophy, 
its real character has been but little understood by the 
popular mind. All this becomes self-evident so soon 
as we appreciate the truth, that we understand only 
what we intellectually elaborate or work out for our- 
selves. 

The use of the term on the part of scholars is scarcely 
less vague than in the popular mind. The proof is 
found in works of scientists and philosophers, and in 
general literature. The thoughtful reader is conse- 
quently constrained to ask. What constitutes philoso- 
phy? An inquiry into the mysteries of being? The 
objects which philosophers contemplate ? The method 
of inquiry ? The results attained by the investigation ? 
Whoever seriously reflects on the word will apprehend 
the difficulty of determining its exact sense. With the 
prevailing vagueness in its use, what wonder if those 
beginning the study of philosophy are puzzled by the 
nature, aim, relations, and limits of the subject? 

In many problems an exhaustive study is the condi- 
tion of clear conception ; still it is evident that at the 
very outset the exact place of a discipline in the whole 
system of knowledge should be determined in order to 
insure its successful investigation. Perhaps even this 
can be done only after long inquiry; in that case no 
effort should be spared in the beginning to determine 
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the subject proximately and as clearly as possible. The 
limitation given a subject by the definition is essential 
to concentration and perspicuity of thought. We must 
find a subject, must separate it from its attachments, and 
possess it intellectually, before we can apply to it predi- 
cates or use it effectively. The rational and successful 
pursuit of a study, therefore, necessarily depends largely 
on a clear conception of its nature. Only when an 
object is in some measure known, can the way to it be 
found ; only then can it be recognized when discovered; 
only then can its importance be appreciated, and direc- 
tions for its pursuit be valuable. With no definite end 
in view, the most diligent study is in danger of losing 
itself in distractions, in fruitless searchings, and idle 
wanderings. 

Definitions are a mental necessity. In every defini- 
tion, two things are to be distinguished; namely, an 
object defined, and the mind giving the definition. 
When two persons define the same word differently, 
the reason is found in the knowledge, the needs, the 
preferences, the prejudices, and perhaps the whims, of 
the persons. An object may be viewed in two lights. 
We can ask what it is in itself, or we can content our- 
selves with the impression it makes on our minds or 
what it is to us. In the latter case we consider only 
what the object seem% to be, or how it strikes us. We 
do not go beyond this to inquire whether our impres- 
sion is correct, but we take it as final. Superficial as 
this is, it is the common way of viewing objects. An 
inquisitive energy is required to lead the mind from the 
naive to the critical standpoint, which demands an 
investigation of the impression itself in order to deter- 
mine its truth or falsity. So long as uncriticised impres- 
sions or mere opinions are taken for real knowledge, we 
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I8t expect defiuitions to be personal and arbitrary, 
nth a flavor of the defining subject rather than the 
characteristics of the object defined, 

A sharp distinction between the mind as subject and 
the object before it, and a. discernment of the difference 
between what teems to be and what U, are tlie best evi- 
dences that the mind has passed from its spontaneous 
to the critical and pMlosophicnl stage. By abstracting 
(separating) the object from the subject, and by concen- 
trating the attention on it, the mind seeks the (not a) 
definition. It is an epoch in the history of intellect, 
when it begins to make objective truth the standard 
of subjective value. 

We must not imagine that definitions alone change 
while the objects remain the same. A word may be 
variously defined ; but then the same word stands for 
as many different objects as there are defiuitions. Both 
Hegel and J. S. Mill wrote on logic, but they did not 
discuss the same subject. We speak of the philosophy 
of Plato and of Comte, but the latter rejected from phil- 
osophical inquiry what iu Plato's system is the essence. 
And. as the same word may stand for different things, 
so different words may stand for the same object. 
There is thus much that is accidental and arbitrary in 
tlie use of words ; and where clearness and exactness 
are sought, it is of the fii-st importance to come to an 
agreement on the sense in which words are to be tiiken. 

Aside from these general considerations, there is spe- 
cial need of determining the meaning of philosophy. 
It would be difficult to find another word of the same 
prominence which has been subject to as many change.^ 
and to such a variety of definitions. At different times it 
has been made to include all that is possible and real on 
, in heaven, and in imagination. It is no wonder. 
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therefore, that teachers of philosophy and authors of 
philosophical works find it extremely difl&cult to define 
the term, and be consistent in its use. This is espe- 
cially true of the historians of philosophy, who are 
perplexed to know what to admit and what to exclude 
of the materials regarded in the various ages as pliilo- 
sophical. While some standards limit these to rational 
speculation, others embrace science and a large part of 
general literature. When we consider the heterogeneity 
of objects designated by the term at present, we must 
first define " system of philosophy," when used, if it is 
to convey any definite meaning. Indeed, in the same 
university, philosophical systems may be taught which 
really exclude each other. 

It is evident that this indefiniteness must interfere 
both with the study and the progress of philosophy. 
The stream flowing through history for thousands of 
years has at last separated into so many rivulets that 
it is in danger of losing itself in the sand. Philoso- 
phers, therefore, recognize the necessity of coming to 
an understanding on the use of the term, so that they 
may concentrate their efforts, and also understand one 
another. Consequently, in philosophical journals and 
books, the definition of philosophy is one of the subjects 
most frequently discussed. So long as those regarded 
as philosophers cannot agree as to the object which 
engrosses their attention, it is not surprising that phi- 
losophy itself is regarded with suspicion, and treated 
by many as unworthy of serious inquiry. Not a few 
earnest thinkers are inquirhig whether philosophy stands 
for any thing definite and valuable ; whether it is pos- 
sible as a distinct department of thought. If it is an 
independent subject worthy of profound consideration, 
why do not philosophers limit the word and their inves- 
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ligations to that subject? Some have become suspi- 
cious that under cover of that attractive name men 
have sought for sometliing which is unattainable. May 
it not be that the progiess of knowledge shows that 
philosophers have been dreaming, and that, being awake 
now, they are searching in vain for the reality in their 
dreams ? Some are ready to put philosophy on a level 
with astrology and alchemy; they accordingly assign 
its place to the past wanderings of the human mind 
in its progress toward knowledge. 

This confusion discourages the beginner, and makes 
the study difficult. The vague use of the term also 
encourages looseness in thinking, and deceives the stu- 
dent into the belief that he has attained something real 
and precious, when he has nothing but a word that is 
almost meaningless, and includes the most heterogene- 
ous materials. Of the many who study what is called 
philosophy, not a few at the end of their collegiate 
course cannot define the word. It may even happen 
that those who have studied the elements of psychology 
or logic imagine that they have mastered philosophy ! 

We might yield to the temptation either to drop the 
term altogether, or to leave it in its present indefinite' 
ness, with no particular object and no peculiar sphere, 
were it not for the treasures of the past which it holds, 
and for the conviction that it stands for something too 
precious to lose. Subjects are often difficult in propor- 
tion to their intrinsic value, and the terms used vaguely 
to designate them may only indicate the eagerness of 
the mind to grasp the subjects themselves. There is 
no other word to take the place of " philosophy ; " but 
the concept for which it stands is so difficult, because 
it lies beyond the usual objects of contemplation, and 
this naturally contributes to the present confusion. 
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But no one who forms and appreciates the concept will 
begrudge the labor it costs. The student with patient 
thoroughness in the beginning may discover a light 
which shall illumine his course till the end. 

PRINCIPLES WHICH DETERMINE THE DEFINITION. 

In a definition we aim at a full and clear apprehen- 
sion of an object. This is only possible by so limiting 
that object as to be readily distinguishable from others, 
especially from those most closely related. Brevity 
being essential to clearness in definitions, we cannot 
give a full description of an object by defining it ; the 
characteristic marks by which it can at once be recog- 
nized will meet all requirements. In order that an 
object may be known, its own peculiarities, as well as 
its relation to other objects, must be indicated. The 
most essential elements are the determination of the 
class or genus to which the object belongs, and its 
peculiarities in that genus (the genits proximum and 
the differentia specified). 

Where a subject is complicated, it is more easy to 
determine what the general requirements of a defini- 
tion are than to fix the principles according to which it 
is to be found. With all the learned and laborious 
efforts to define philosophy, these principles have not 
been sufficiently considered. We cannot expect agree- 
ment respecting the definition, unless it is understood 
with what conditions it must comply. Our first inquiry 
must therefore be: What rules should be followed in 
defining philosophy? 

Owing to the variety of objects at one time or 
another included under this name, there may be a 
strong temptation to let preference or prejudice or a 
mere whim decide to which the term shall be applied. 
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Every arbitrary, merely subjective definition, must, 
however, be rejected. Whatever its authority to the 
mind giving it, objective value it cannot claim. We 
are not seeking any one's opinion, but philosophy itself, 
— an aim according to which the reader is expected to 
accept or reject all presented in this chapter. 

For the same reason we cannot let any existing sys- 
tem determine the sense of the word, unless the system 
itself has been proved the true philosophy. It is com- 
mon to adopt a system taught at a university, and then 
make it the test of other systems. Those pursuing 
this method should remember that there is a difference 
between philosophy and philosophical systems. Every 
system is apt to have some peculiar views respecting 
philosophy ; and it is to be regretted if the beginner 
accepts these, and lets them determine the whole course 
of his inquiries, instead of waiting until the mind can 
compare and critically test the various systems, and can 
either form its own or adopt one rationally. The philo- 
sophic mind can wait. 

Not a few define the term according to what they 
think philosophy can and ought to accomplish, thus lim- 
iting it to what they regard as most important or within 
the reach of the mind. This, however, makes the J^ub- 
jective state the principle of the definition, while the 
historic use of the term is ignored. If this rule is 
adopted, there may be as many definitions as definers. 
Besides, it has by no means been determined what the 
limits of the knowable are ; this, in fact, is one of the 
most important problems of philosophy, and it would 
be imreasonable to close the investigation by making 
any one's opinion on the subject the last appeal. 

Useful as the etymology may be in determining the 
original sense of a word, it does not necessarily indicate 
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its meaning afterwards. Words are but symbols of 
thought, and their meaning is liable to change with the 
concepts for which they stand. It sometimes happens 
that in the course of time the sense of a word changes 
to the very opposite of the originalA Tm development 
of a subject is also a development o^the corresponding 
term, which grows with it in definiteness and richness. 
Yet the etymology may be useful, the original meaning 
of a word being in many cases like the seed which 
determines the future growth. As all development \& 
according to law, each stage of progress depending on 
the preceding growth, the etymology is important in 
giving the root of the meaning, the concept of those 
who first used the term, and the nature of the subject 
then designated by it. While, therefore, we do not 
expect tlie etymology to give the use of the term "phi- 
losopliy " in the different ages and the various systems, 
it will, nevertheless, be valuable in determining impor- 
tant elements in the historic use of the word. 

The history of the term is far more important than 
its etymology. It gives the notions attached to the 
word by the leading philosophers and in the prominent 
systems. Even if the historical use has varied greatly, 
there is in all probability something common, some 
leading thought which underlies the various senses, at 
least in the principal systems. If this common element 
can be found, it will give the central thought of philos- 
oi)hy in all ages, or that which makes an historical sys- 
tem philosophical. Those who ignore this historical use 
of the term must regard the standard histories of phi- 
losophy misnomers, and must sever the word arbitrarily 
from its past associations. The liistory of philosophy is 
a summary of the thinking of all philosophers, even 
the greatest of whom constitutes only a small part of the 
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whole course of philosophical development. If, then, 
we prefer the whole to its parts, we must place the his- 
toric use of the term higher than the conception of any 
philosopher, unless that conception is either a legitimate 
product of the historical development, or else proves 
that development to be fundamentally wrong. 

Useful as the historical development is in determining 
the sense of the term, it has unfortimately terminated 
in no generally accepted definition. We cannot there- 
fore appeal to the present use of the word to determine 
its sense, nor is any system so prominent as to make any 
particular meaning generally prevalent. Still the con- 
sciousness of the age, especially of its best thinkers, 
must be taken into account. 

A careful study of the subject will show that the con- 
fusion is largely verbal. Philosophy really has a sphere 
of its own, clearly defined, and very important ; and no 
other subject can either take its place or make it un- 
necessary. Its separate existence and continued study 
are thereby justified. It will be found that there is a 
sense which gives the essence of the etymology, as well 
as of the historic use of the term ; which contains what 
is common to the great systems ; which marks an impor- 
tant and distinct department of thought; and which 
also gives the idea on which the present intelligent use 
of the word is based. 

We shall now, under the guidance of these principles, 
proceed to determine the meaning of the term. 

ETYMOLOGY AND HISTORY OF THE WORD. 

The etymology * primarily indicates a certain spirit 
and tendency, namely the love of wisdom, and the striv- 
ing to become wise. So long as wisdom was a pursuit 

* ^lAos and <ro^a. 
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and not an attainment, its exact nature could not be 
determined. The sphere of inquiry and the goal 
reached were to each seeker the measure for his appre- 
hension of the desired object. Thus wisdom as the 
chief excellence of man might be differently appre- 
hended according to the views, preferences, and results 
of the inquirers. It might be viewed as the summit of 
speculation in any particular department, or as the cul- 
mination of all theoretical inquiry ; or it could be taken 
as the practical guide of life or as skill for attaining pai^ 
ticidar ends, — a skill in which the highest theory and 
best practice are united. It was not unusual to ascribe 
wisdom to persons who excelled in an art or learning. 
Pythagoras is said to have been the first who employed 
" pliilosophy " to designate a particular subject ; and it is 
claimed, that he called himself a philosopher rather than 
wise,* because he thought God alone wise, while man is 
merely a friend of wisdom, and strives to attain it-f 
This sentiment, however, corresponds most fully with 
the spirit of Socrates, and many think it should be at- 
tributed to him rather than to Pythagoras. Plato also 
repeatedly states that wisdom belongs only to God, 
but that it becomes man to be a friend or lover of 
wisdom. 

In the historical use of the word, we behold a reflec- 
tion of the various views of philosophy itself in the 
course of its development. We must, however, distin- 
guish between the popular and the technical use of the 
term. In the former, some phase of philosophy is usually 

* ^iAd<ro<^of rather than <ro^of . 

t On the use of the term among the Greeks, I have found of special 
vahio " Philosophie," hy R. Haym, in Ersch und Gruher's Encyklopa/tdit ; 
Paulson, " Uoher tlas Verhaltniss der Philosophie zur Wissenschaft," in 
YiiTteljahrsttchrift fur wiMcnschaftliche Philosophie, 1877, first number; 
and Ueberweg'8 Grundri$8 der Oeichichte der PhUodophiet Binleitongt 
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seized, or a general cbaracterislio designated ; but it is 
of little service in determiniug the teclioical sense. 

While originally the word indicated merely a mental 
attitude toward wisdom, and the striving to which that 
led, it was soon used also to designate the result of this 
striving." For a long time, however, the word was used 
v^uely. Thus Herodotus employs it to designate the 
desire for learning, while Thucydides uses it in the sense 
of striving after intellectual culture. Among others, 
sophists and rhetoricians were called philosophers, and 
the cont«nts of their instruction were designated phi- 
losophy. Isocrat«s, for instance, uses the term for rheto- 
ric. Even in the Socratic school the sense of tlie word 
waa by no means fixed. Plato employs it for study, for 
learning, for love of learning: but the knowledge to 
which he especially applies it is that sought for its own 
sake and not for practical application. Thus he speaks 
of himself as a philosopher, in distinction from the 
sophist, who makes a trade of imparting instruction, 
and from the jmlitician, who seeks knowledge for practi- 
cal ends. Like Plato, \m pupil Armtotle also uses the 
word in various senses. 

Besides this general use of the term, we, however, 
find that Plato and Aristotle also employ it in a techni- 
cal sense. Thus Plato, as already intimated, uses it to 
designate the purely theoretical activity of the mind, 
aside from any practical application of the results 
attained. While the artist seeks skill, and the rhetori- 
cian and politician eloquence, iu order to influence 
popular assemblies, the philosopher seeks truth, simply 



* Tba word Im-ntim haa been subject to a xiniliar development a 
4>a. Both orfKinally deslguatud merely a aiilijective sUte o 
■1 utlerwards tbo reaulta attained, namely Iiistorius and pi 
. The aanie ia true of many otbei terms. 
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because it is the truth. The philosopher also diffisrs 
from the historian, who merely describes events. Plato 
wants to get behind phenomena, and seeks to attain an 
intellectual apprehension of existence ; and he holds that 
^^ a philosopher is one who sees the essence of thingPi 
the true things, the ideas." * Not satisfied with the tran- 
sient and the particular, Plato sought the eternal and 
the universal ; instead of what seems to be, he aimed to 
get at reality itself. From the world of sense he with- 
drew to the world of ideas, the archetypes of all eziat 
ence, the contemplation of which he regarded as the true 
philosophy. The term, however, is not confined to thii 
contemplation or to any mental attitude, but is also 
applied to the knowledge or system which is the result 
But as a system philosophy was not distinguished firom 
mathematics and physics; and in one instance Plato 
speaks of geometry as included in philosophy. 

The verb ^^ to philosophize " is used by Aristotle in 
the sense of inquiring or searching after knowledgiQ 
or truth, and he pronounces philosophy the science o{ 
truth. It is thus a general term for learning, especiaU]! 
for deeper knowledge. Like his teacher, Aristotle did 
not separate science from philosophy.! He, however^ 
makes a distinction in favor of what he calls the ^^flist 
philosophy," afterwards designated metaphysics. Bui 
in philosophy he also includes physics, mathematio8» 
ethics, and politics. In its widest sense Aristotle, In 

• Paulsen. 

t ^tAovo^ia is at times usetl by him as synonymous with vo^u^ and 
alHo with ciri<rrijMn- Paulsen says of Aristotle's use of the tenn, ^'Ko 
knowledge whatever is excluded. Aristotle thinks he philosophiaes 
wh<*n he investigates the natural history of animals or household 
economy, as well as when he contemplates the nature of things in gen 
eral, or the essence of knowledge. He, however, manifests a tendenej 
to limit the term to a narrower sphere : he wants philosophy to con 
Bidcr being in general, not any particular part of it.'* 
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fact, embraces within it all the knowledge which he 
himself systematized. But in a more specific sense it 
is the science of the first principles, and of the causes 
of reality. Haym says that according to the Aristo- 
telian conception, " the science of the philosopher is the 
science of being, so far as it is being, — being in gen- 
eral, not in particular." It thus comprehends all that 
pertains to being, such as its matter, its form, its efl&- 
cient» and its final cause. Philosophy is thus found 
to consist in the ultimate explanation of all existence. 
He also employs the term to designate particular sys- 
tems, for instance that of Thales. 

The character of the Greek mind, the state of learn- 
ing, and the wanderings necessary in the search for 
what above all other things entitles one to be desig- 
nated wise, explain the variety of senses in which the 
word was used. The various meanings were so many 
hypotheses respecting its real nature, which were des- 
tined to be confirmed or rejected by later investigations. 
The term " philosophy " more than any other expressed 
the deepest desire and highest aspiration of the Greek 
mind. Wisdom was prized more than aught besides, 
and philosophy was intended to embody the eagerness 
and the striving of the mind for its attainment. All 
the varied results tlnis attained were also designated 
philosophy, a fact which accounts for the comprehen- 
sion under this term of all that was supposed to make 
men wise. But distinctions were made in these attain- 
ments, some being regarded more excellent than others. 
What philosophers of one age established, those of the 
next generation tried to surpass; thus age after age 
they strove to get nearer the goal of all thinking. 
The highest attainments in any period were naturally 
regarded as wisdom in the truest sense, and their pos- 
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sessor was emphatically the philosopher. It is evident 
that a real desire for wisdom could not rest content 
with inferior knowledge ; it was a restless impulse to 
attain the most exalted. This enables us to understand 
why, with all its varied applications, the term " philoso- 
phy," in its most specific sense, should designate the 
ultimate object of all search, namely the first princi- 
ples. The only explanations with which eager inquiry 
could stop are those which need none themselvgs, or 
for which none can be found. While all that lay be- 
tween the beginning and these final explanations might 
be viewed as part of philosophy, it was nevertheless 
but means to an end, its value consisting in that it 
aided the mind in the discovery of the last thought. 
As wisdom culminated in the first principles, they were 
called philosophy par excellence. Thus both Plato's 
ideas or archetypes, and Aristotle's " first philosophy," 
regard as the essence of philosophy those principles 
which are explanatory of all things, but which them* 
selves require no explanation. 

What the Greeks meant by philosophy, in its techni- 
cal sense, may be inferred from the systems usually 
designated by that name. In their methods and results 
they vary greatly ; they, however, have this in common : 
they aim to get beyond phenomena to their source and 
final interpretation. The first Greek philosophers were 
intent on finding the primitive substance, or the ele- 
ments from which the universe was compounded, or out 
of which the present order is developed. The inquiries 
of the Ionian philosophers were cosmological. Thales 
regards water as the source of all existence. Anaxi- 
niander postulates an eternal, self-moving, indefinite 
something,* as lying at the basis of the universe. Anax- 
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imenes makes air the primitive substance, while Hera- 
clitus holds that fire is the original element. They all 
viewed matter as the source and the sufficient explana- 
tion of the cosmos, and hence they merely sought its 
primitive form. 

Pythagoras and his disciples made a specialty of math- 
ematics, and viewed number as the principle of all exist- 
ence. In the Eleatic school * the notion of being was 
the absorbing theme, — being as one and eternal (God 
and the universe are one), and its distinction from that 
which merely appears and is not real (the distinction 
between the real and the phenomenal world). The 
inquiries of this school were therefore metaphysical, and 
its principal subjects were : being and nothing ; the real 
and the apparent ; the one and the many ; that which 
is, and what seems to become and then vanishes again, 
or the eternal and the transient; the stationary and 
motion. 

Some of the later Greek philosophers who inquired 
into the origin of nature recognized the existence of 
gods, while others ignored them. Empedocles believed 
in their existence : nevertheless he explained nature by 
making earth, water, air, and fire the first things, with 
love and hatred as their ruling principles. Anaxagoras 
held that originally there was a mixture of the primitive 
elements, a chaos, from which the divine spirit con- 
structed the universe. Leucippus and Democritus estab- 
lished the atomic theory, and were pure materialists. 

In all these cases, philosophy meant an inquiry into 
the real nature and the cause of things; but it also 
included the result of this inquiry, or the explanation 
found. Philosophers were those who sought to under- 
stand the essence, the principles, the cause of existence, 

* Xenophanes, Partncuides, Zeno, MelissuB. 
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or the first substance from which every thing else sprang. 
Wisdom thus meant for them the ultimate thoughts 
obtained by inquiring into the natui'e and origin of the 
universe. 

However interesting and absorbing these problems, 
they could not permanently limit the inquiries of the 
mind. The failure or despair of a solution, as well as 
the importance of other questions, served to direct 
attention to a difiFerent chiss of objects. Problems them- 
selves are evolved in the process of intellectual develop- 
ment ; and an age may be better characterized by the 
questions which occupy the attention of its best thinkers, 
than by the solutions given. Philosophy began with 
nature, but it could not be confined to nature. As if 
exhausted by its fruitless attempts to unravel the mys- 
teries of what was outside of itself, the mind now 
directed its attention to itself. The sophists gave 
prominence to the hitherto neglected subjective ele- 
ment. In spite of their later degeneracy, which justly 
subjected them to severe criticism, they liad an impor- 
tant sliarc in the development of Greek philosophy, 
and mediated the way from the naturalistic to the 
Socratic school. Instead of permitting nature to absorb 
the attention, they concentrated their thoughts on man, 
and made him the measure of all things. TJiis doctrine, 
which is certainly true, so far as it makes the laws of 
our being the condition and measure of all our concep- 
tions, was perverted to mean that truth itself is merely 
a matter of opinion ; and even if something more than 
tliis, it was held that the truth cannot be discovered. 
Hence, instead of eternal principles, subjective prefer- 
ences were made tlie rule of life. Knowledge and skill 
were esteemed simply l)ecause useful in discussion, or 
for the attainment of personal ends ; and dialectic was 
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valued as an instrument for selfish interests, without 
regard to truth and right. So far as the later sophists 
had any claim to philosophy, it was permeated with 
sceptical, eclectic, and utilitarian elements. 

The appearance of Socrates makes an epoch in phi- 
losophy. He opposed the conceit, together with the 
superficial and sceptical tendencies, of the sophists, and 
directed attention from mere observation and opinion 
to careful definitions and correct thinking. He esteemed 
a knowledge of self as the essence of wisdom ; self- 
knowledge was consequently the aim of his instruction. 
While the sophists claimed to possess wisdom, he mod- 
estly professed to be still a seeker. In the whole his- 
tory of philosophy, Socrates is the best embodiment of 
the etymological sense of the term. He thought, if 
any thing could entitle him to claim wisdom, it was the 
knowledge of his ignorance. Regarding virtue as the 
highest good, he made truth its basis and correct 
knowledge its source. Virtue had, indeed, been dis- 
cussed by Pythagoras, Democritus, the sophists, and 
others ; but Socrates made the moral element the essence 
of philosophy, and is properly regarded as the founder 
of philosophical ethics. 

If, now, in connection with this hasty glance at the 
early systems of philosophy, we inquire into the tech- 
nical use of the term among the Greeks, what do we 
find respecting its meaning? Although the inquiries 
of the early philosophers were confined to nature, they 
were not those pursued by the physicists of our day. 
They were allied to what the Germans call Natur- 
philosophies being purely speculative and really a part 
of metaphysics. The speculations of the Eleatics, as 
we have seen, were also metaphysical. The essence 
of Plato's philosophy and the "first philosophy" of 
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Aristotle belong to the same category. There can, 
therefore, be no question that among the Greeks metar 
physics has peculiar claims to the title philosophy. In 
it, as a rule, philosophical inquiry culminated. We 
should, however, have to ignore not only the sophists, 
but also Socrates and Plato and Aristotle, if we did not 
include in philosophy dialectics (logic) and ethics. 
In a still more general sense, as already intimated, 
mathematics and other subjects were also included, 
especially by Aristotle. 

In Aristotle the development of Greek philosophy 
and of the term itself culminated. However vaguely 
the word was used at times, in its technical sense it 
designated the aim to discover the final explanation of 
things. It indeed included many reflections which do 
not bear directly on this aim ; but they were generally 
such as were supposed to aid in understanding the real 
nature of things. 

Among the successors of Aristotle, namely the Peri- 
patetics, Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, philosophy 
lost the high standard it had attained; and the term 
was again used indefinitely, frequently designating a 
certain mental tendency rather than a special study. 
Its use for particular systems, however, continued. 
But it was also applied to any study regarded as spe- 
cially important and as leading to wisdom.* Strabo 
puts Homer among philosophers, and regards geography 
as a part of philosophy. Josephus speaks of three phi- 
losophies of the Jews, meaning Pharisaism, Sadducee- 
ism, and Kssenism. The Church fathera applied the 
term to Christian doctrine, and in the early Christian 
Chiirth theologians were called philosophers. In the 

* Cicero, De Dr., says, ** Omnis rerum optlmarum cognitio atqw in Um 
exxrcitatio phUosophia nominata est.** 
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Eddie Ages the terra was employed very much us 
Ibong the Greeks, except that, iu distmctiuii from the- 
ology as the science of God and divine things, it was 
used to designat« worldly wisdom,* 

In modern times the word has not only been taken 
in previous senses, but liew onee have also been added. 
From the time of Bacon and Descartes it has frequently 
been employed to designate inquiries into the causes of 
things, as well as for systematized knowledge in general. 
Until recently a cleai- distinction between plulosophy 
and the experimental sciences was not made. Indeed, 
the Middle Ages handed the term down to modern 
times in that general sense iu which Aristotle some- 
times uses it.f 

In England, philosophy and science have been used 
interchangeably, and to a considerable extent this trar 
ditional use still prevails. Bacon regiirds the results of 
the experimental method as philosophy. Newton called 
his great work. P/ulosophm Naturali* Principia Maihe- 
tnoUica, and his scientific investigations are usually 
spoken of as his philosophy. With Locke, philosophy 
and science are synonymous. At the close of his work 
on Human Understanding, he ciUls physics, which is 
"the knowledge of things as they are in their own 
proper beings, their constitutions, properties, and opera- 
tions," natural philosophy. It is, in his sense, much 
more metaphysical tlian like modern physics: still he 
regards it as the fii'st part of science, of which the 
second is ethics, the third logic. In the " Epistle to 

* Snpientia tacilarli or mvnilana, 

I In Descartca' Priaeipia Phtlotophiai are roontl, araonR otiior tiling, 
'iiPrhAni(», aalroDOiiiy, physics, anil chemUlrj'. In 1?J!) BouTguiit pub- 
ViahtAhia Ltttnt FhiloviphiiiHrii^trlit FormaUon ite Sdn r.t ChrMfiiir. 
la ihe mlildle of the sama century appuLueil tbu calebtatetl work ot 
LianEDUs, entitled Phitoiophta Aofanini. 
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the Reader," lie pronounces philosophy "notluDg but the 
true knowledge of things." The pbiloaophicat societies 
of England, tlie Philosophical TraDsactJons, and the Phil- 
osophical Magazine, are chiefiy devoted to ecieutifia 
investigationti. 

In England and America, philosophy is often taken 
in a more comprehensive sense than science, but fre- 
quently they are also made synonymous. Thus natunl 
philosophy is either the same as natural science, or one 
of its branches. English writers in particular are in 
the habit of using "philosophy" and *' philoeophicar' 
very loosely. Nor can an improvement be expected, 
HO long as tJie terms "philosophy" and "science " art 
not more carefully distinguished.' " 

In England there is now, however, a tendency to 
make a cleaier distinction in the application of tJie 
terms. Scientists attack philosophy, and speak dis- 
paragingly of its study, thus proving that, even if they 
do not know exactly what it means, it is not science. 
Present discussions excite the hope that the two will 
eventually be recognized as occupying entirely distinct 
spheres. But among English writers who recognize Qm 
peculiarity of philosophy, there is no agreement as to 
its proper sphere. Not unfrequently what has from the 
first been regarded as its peculiar province is excluded. 
From the time of Bacon, English thought has been pie^ 
dominantly practical, and this has determined the char-' 
acter of its significant conquests. Instead of inquirim; 
into iirst principles, it has cherished an aversion to specie 
lation, and a horror of metapliysics. There is not in all 
England a journal devoted exclusively to (speculative) 
philosophy. When, in 1876, "Mind, A (Quarterly Re- 
view of Psychology and Philosophy," was begun, the 

* See Appendix. 
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editor said, "That no such journal should hitherto have 
existed, is hardly surprising. Long as English inquiry 
has been turned on the things of mind, it has, till 
quite lately, been distinguished from the philosophical 
thought of other countries by what may be called its 
unprofessional character. Except in Scotland (and 
even there Hume was not a professor), few British 
thinkers have been public teachers with philosophy for 
the business of their lives. Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume, Hartley, the Mills, did their philosoph- 
ical work at the beginning or at the end or in the 
pauses of lives otherwise active, and addressed for 
the most part the common intelligence of their time. It 
may not have been ill for their fame ; but their work 
itself is not what it otherwise might have been, and 
their manner of thinking has affected the whole charac- 
ter and standing of philosophical inquiry in England. 
If their work had been academic, it would probably 
have been much more sustained, — better carried out 
when it did not lack comprehension, more comprehen- 
sive when it was well and carefully begun. The in- 
formality of their thought has undoubtedly prevented 
philosophy from obtaining the scientific consideration 
which it holds elsewhere." Paulsen, in the article 
already quoted, referring to English philosophy, says, 
"Philosophy or science aims at a knowledge of the 
laws of the real. Beyond this there are no objects for 
scientific knowledge. There may be objects for faith, 
but that is the concern of the Church. Metaphysical 
or critical investigations like Hume's are received coldly, 
and viewed with suspicion." 

The practical character of the English mind, with its 
tendency to observation and experiment, has given par- 
ticular prominence to psychology; and it has been 
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common to regard " mental science " as the whole of 
philosophy. In the few sentences devoted to the article 
" Pliilosophy," in the eighth edition of the Encyclopsd- 
dia Britannica (1859), this occurs: "Philosophy may 
be defined as t?ie science of first principles ; and the tenn 
is now limited almost exclusively to the mental sci- 
ences." An eflfort is, however, now made in England to 
exclude psychology from pliilosophy, and to introduce 
more si)eculative elements into the latter. German 
philosophers, especially Kant and Hegel, have gained 
considerable influence ; but this, instead of fixing the 
sense of the term "philosophy," has added new mean- 
ings to the word, and increased its indefiniteness. One 
who studies its present use in English literature almost 
desi)airs of attaching to the term any definite meaning; 
it is ai)plied to subjects so heterogeneous, that it indi- 
cates nothing in particular. Sometimes philosophy is 
spoken of as a mere habit of mind. Thus one writer* 
limits the term to a mental tendency, and regards phi- 
losophy useful as a kind of literary training, "concerned 
with moods of nund rather than with objective truth," 
and declares " that it is as much beside the mark to 
wrangle over the truth of a philosophy, as over the truth 
of Paradise Lost." This view would consign the deep- 
est thinking of the ages to the realm of fiction. PU- 
losopliy, indeed, im[)lies a certain habit of mind: it is 
not, however, that habit, but its product, — the result 
of the sincerest love and profoundest search for truth. 
Others make it synonymous with metaphysics, or regard 
it as a theory of knowledge. The editor of " Mind" f pro- 
nounces metaphysics the same as "general philosophy." 
In another place J he says that philosophy "is theory 
i>f knuivhihje " (as that which is known), but declares 

• Mind, vol. iii. 2A0, t i. 6. \ viii. 16. 
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metaphysics "the most widely accepted synonyme for 
any thing that can be called philosophy." In replying 
to the writer quoted above, he, however, regards phi- 
losophy as a "rational interpretation of the universe 
in relation to man," and says, " In philosophy we are 
going to consider what may be said more or less deter- 
minately concerning the whole frame of things and 
man's relation thereto." In the same journal * we read 
"that the term * philosophy* may fairly be applied to 
what is primarily a doctrine of the criteria of knowl- 
edge, without reference to any ontological conclusions 
which such a doctrine may be held to establish." This 
variety in the definition is a fair index of the prevalent 
confusion of thought on the subject. 

Not only does one look in vain for unanimity in the 
use of the term in England ; but other interests so en- 
gross the attention, that, with the exception of a few 
eminent thinkers, there seems to be no serious effort 
to come to an agreement. The influence of English 
'thought in America has promoted a similar state of 
things in this land. Instead of agreement as to its 
application, the narrowest as well as broadest use of the 
term prevails, the definition, of course, depending largely 
on the system adopted. Much more attention is paid to 
philosophy in Scotland than in England ; but there, too, 
the term lacks definiteness. Indeed, among the multi- 
tude of current definitions, it might be difficult to find 
one which in each of these three countries has not. some 
advocates. 

For more than a century Germany has taken the 
lead in philosophy. At tlie very beginning of its pre- 
eminence, the foundation was laid for distinguishing it 
from empirical inquiries. Kant held that philosophy 

• vii. 533. 
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starts with reason, natural science with experience. 
The domain of philosophy is therefore the rational^ that 
of natural science the empirical.* His immediate fiit 
lowers completed the work of separation begun by bim. 
They aimed to construct a purely speculative system of 
a priori knowledge, and this they termed philoeophy. 
Since Kant it has, therefore, become common to dis- 
tinguish sharply between speculative or philosophical, 
and empirical systems. In the division of the fiBumUaei 
in German universities, the traditional use of ^philo* 
sopliical '' is, however, still retained. The ^^ Philoeoidi- 
ical Faculty " includes all learned branches outside of 
theology, law, and medicuie. 

Since Hegel's philosophy lost its supremacy (about 
1840), no other system has gained such general influ- 
ence as to determine the meaning of the term. Mueh 
attention has been devoted to the history of philoeophjf 
as well as to psychology, logic, aesthetics, and ethioi; 
but metaphysic has been viewed with suspicion. It k 
a general conviction, that philosophy needs reoonetrno* 
tion, and that the first requirement is a new and immtyr* 
able basis. But the tendencies indicate that the age k 
critical, sceptical, and destructive, rather than favoniUB , 
to the construction of new systems. 

We have inherited the ruins of the philosophical 9J^' 
terns of former ages. Among them are fragments of 
inestimable value ; but they cannot be used as they 
for the construction of new systems. Those who a 
ble over these ruins, in search of a satisfactory definitii 
of philosophy, are apt to be bewildered and lost in 
confusion ; and yet, until that definition is found, the; 
have no criterion to judge which of the fragments 

* It seems that Kant wan also the flrst on the Continent who sepaiAta 
mathematics, as weU as psychology and physios, from philosophy. 
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cuine and fit for use iu the new structure. TIjU jiiiil- 
al chaos is a characteristic of the age ami of all 
lauds. It is generally supposed, at least in Germany, 
tliat if the last dominant schools fairly represent its true 
character, philosophy is not worthy of the best efforts 
of lierious minds. But wliiie those who strive to re- 
construct philosophy may have learned much from these 
schools, they are not so unphilosophical as to identify 
any existing system with the ideal or with philosophy 
itself. 

In the various lands in which cousiderable attention 
is paid to philosophy (besides Germauy, Great Britain, 
and America, the principal ones are France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Austria, Belgium, Holland, and Scandi- 
navia), the question is seriously asked, whether it desig- 
nates a peculiar object, or sphere ot" thought. Some 
regard its sphere the same as that of the natural sciences, 
but hold that its niolhtid is peculiar, doing speculatively 
what they do empirically. But if science does its work 
succcssfnlly, what demand is there for performing the 
same by another method ? Others assign to it the mind 
as its special sphere, making it mental science (" Qeiates- 
v>ig»en»c)taft "), so that, aa nature is the sphere of natural 
science, philosophy is essentially pHychology. This, how- 
ever, is too narrow, excluding much that has alwaya 
been regarded as belonging to it. Quite recently there 
baa been a disposition to make it synonymous with the 
theory of knowledge ; but there already existed systems 
if philosophy before this theory became a special object 
i.f study, and it cannot be made to absorb the whole 
subject. Not a few regard philosophy as the synonyme 
of metaphysics, while others view it as giving the laws 
of the sciences, or as drawing the conclusions from them 
D oonstltule tlie unity of all knowledge. 
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While the popular use of the term is altogether too 
loose and general, some of the definitions given are 
too partial, taking a particular element of philosophy 
and regarding it as the whole, instead of seizing the 
essence and making it the nucleus around whicb all 
that belongs to the subject may be gathered. If any 
historic element of philosophy is to be excluded, a suf- 
ficient reason for doing so must be given. There may 
be much in the historical development which was 
merely temporal or accidental, and which can without 
serious loss be now ignored. The sand carried along 
by the current is not the stream. But if now we must 
abandon the elements which from the very beginning 
constituted what was called philosophy, then with its 
sense let us also abandon the word. 

THE MEANING OF THE TERM. 

It has become evident that neither the etymology nor 
tlie history of the term, nor the development of phi- 
losophy itself, nor its present status, can give us the 
true sense of the word. Yet they must all be taken 
into account. If the essence of all can be found, it 
will make philosophy, with all its variety, a unit, so 
that its past, present, and future must constitute an 
organism which always changes and yet is ever the 
same. It is the same tree, whose bark, leaves, and fruit 
differ with the seasons. Sometimes it grows vigorously ; 
at others it produces only wild wood, wliich must be 
lopped off in order to insure health and future growth. 
It may be subject to many vicissitudes without losing 
its essential character. Those, liowever, who take from 
it a twig, and plant that so as to secure a new growth, 
may have something valuable ; but they have not the 
tree itself. Those who, on the other hand, root out the 
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HBlee In order to plant another in its place, sever their 
^COimectioa with the past, have not the same tree, and 
only mislead by calling the new organism by the old 
name. Trimming may be necessary ; but if the future 
is to grow from the past, the tree itself must be spared. 
Its fruit may have become unpalatable, so that it is time 
to change its products ; every Hnib may have to be cut 
off in order to graft on new scions ; but they must be 
ingrafted on the tree itself, if the fruit is still to be its 
pi-oduct, 

The development of philosophy in the individual 
mind is similar to the process in history; and whoever 
interprets aright his own philosophizing will obtain the 
clearest knowledge of philosophy itself. In the genetic 
method of defining a term, we do what we want to 
know. Philosophy thus becomes a matter of experi- 
ence. 

Consciousness precedes self-consciousness ; percepts 
precede concepts ; individual concepts precede systems ; 
and for systems we seek the final thought which is the 
bond of union for all systems, concepts, and percepts, — 
a thought that is the seed from which all our thoughts 
are developed. Li its earliest processes the mind sim- 
ply lets itself go, its operations being determined mainly 
by objects of sense and by spontaneous reflection. 
This naive stage may he called historical or psycho- 
logical, but no one thinks of calling it pliilosophicid. 
The mere observation of phenomena cannot produoe 
philosophy, even in-itsshflUowest sense. Those remain- 
ing on this standpoint never give an account to them- 
selves of their own operations and of the contenta 
of their minds, but accept the opinions of others as 
thoughtlesaiy as the impressions through their senses, 
nnieu, however, the mind is checked in this course, and 
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aroused to reflect on itself, it is impelled to 8eek an 
explanation of what is given spontaneously. The mind 
become conscious of itself is not merely receptive, but 
also penetrative. It wants to know, but it soon leanu 
that it only truly knows what it interprets. The very 
energj-^ of the mind, when once aroused, leads to in- 
quiries into the causes of phenomena. Much that 
transpires is calculated to excite its curiosity ; it begins 
to wonder, which Plato pronounces the beginning of 
pliilosophy. In its efforts to explain mysteries, the 
mind finds former views, which were naively adopted, 
incorrect ; and with increasing efforts at explanation it 
also finds the problems deepening and the difficulties 
growing. Wonder increases, and doubt becomes its 
constant companion. Doubt is developed by the dis- 
covery that opinions have been held without sufficient 
/(;ason, and even contrary to reason ; and repeated fail- 
ures may lead to questioning the possibility of solving 
the riddles of mind and nature. But wonder and doubt, 
unless the scepticism becomes absolute and induces de- 
spair, are mighty impulses to seek an explanation of what 
is obscure. They create and intensify an eagerness for 
deeper knowledge, and the love of wisdom becomes the 
inspiration of the most searching inquiries. This is 
the spirit which is characteristic of all philosophy, and* 
is the essential element in the etymology of the word. - 
There is in this impulse a peculiarity which was par» 
ticularly emphasized by Plato and Aristotle. It has its 
birth directly in the energy and necessity of the mind 
itself; the impulse is wholly innate, a purely mental or 
intellectual affection. The reason for philosophizing ii 
(liffe rent from the impulse leading U) studies undertaken 
for a livelihood or ambitious ends. In a peculiar sensOi 
therefore, philosophy is free and human ; in it the 
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IPSutellect most fully expresses its own nature, and follows 
" its own laws. Because so free, not a servant to attain 
otiier ends, it has been called the " ilivinest and worthi- 
est " of all studies. The fact that the impulse of the 
mind itself ia its creative energy, of course does not 
imply that philosopliy is not in the highest and best 
sense useful; but its use, aside from meeting the intel- 
lectual needs, is secondary, and wholly conditioned by 
what it does for the mind and makes that mind. 

Impelled by wonder and doubt, the mind in its 
search for the solution of problems is a law unto itself. 
Behind the psychologic process and the transitory char- 
acter of phenomena, it wants to discover the reason, the 
underlying thought, the eternal principles. When 
diiubt has brought thought to the stage of the sophists, 
where all is uncertain, the mind, with Socrates, inquires 
for the permanent, and, with Plato, seeks the archetypes 
and ideas. The laws of reason being the standard of 
judgment, mere external authority loses its binding 
character. Opinions, traditions, mythologies, and all 
dogmas are subjected to the rational test. These, no 
mind conscious of itself can adopt uncritically ; its aim 
is purely and solely the truth, and it cannot rest short 
t»f the highest truth, which is the most complete 
embodiment of msdom. It is therefore evident, that, 
whilst it may use the descriptive and historical, the 
reason cannot view them as final ; they may give what 
transpires, but cannot furnish its ultimate explanation. 
They do not constitute philosophy, though they may 
furnish materials for philosophizing. Poetiy and the 
arts are also excluded from philosophy; they do not 
explain what is, but are themselves subjects for explar- 
nation ; they increase, instead of satisfying, intellectual 
wonder and doubt. Nor is philomathy philosophy : it 
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may be mere breadth, while the latter always ( 
depth ; it may be mere learning, while the letter is 
always the explanation of learning itmlf ; it may bs 
tlie product of a mind predominantly reoeptaTO^ whila 
in philosophy the energy of the mind is the nmifiiitii! 
thing. 

It is not strange that in histoiy the philosophioal 
impulse first attempted an explanation of nature. The 
same is true in the genesis of knowledge in the indi* 
vidual mind. The natural phenomena are moet striking, 
and iirst arrested att«ntion. But the mental facts oould 
not be permanently ignored, and in the oonise of tims 
both nature and the mind were subjected to philosophi- 
cal inquiry. The ultimate principle or principles of nat* 
Ural and mental phenomena and being, therefore) early 
formed the object of philosophy. 

In hiotory, as well as in the genesis of philosopbio 
thought in the individual mind, the usual objects ol 
attention and interest are the ones which demand sn 
explanation. Thought need not go out of its nsnsl 
path to discover mysteries ; it cannot go anywhere n 
out finding them. The early philosophers, I 
nature and the mind, found religious faith existing — i 
belief in gods. This &ith had to be explained. And 
by the time Greek thought reached its climax, thess 
were three objects of supreme importance, nam^ 
nature (cosmology), man (psychology), and God (tJwol 
ogy). Tlie investigation of these was an inquiry I 
being itself, — the effort to discover its < 
interpretation. We have already seen how to 
objects of inquiry the dialectical and ethical elem 
were added. 

In its efforts to explain what is, the mind alway 
depends on existing knowledge, at least for its startin 



pint. The way to the explaiiation may he but little 

cepared. The first work hi that case is of an elemeiit- 

f character, largely a gi-oping in the dark, utethod and 

leans still ohscure, and imagination, as well as reason, 

stive in the process of discovery. Originally the prog- 

i toward the wisdom songht required an examlna- 

_pon of many tilings which the pliilosoplier now finds 

explained, just as the geologist or ctlniologiat may at 

first be obliged to perform tbe work afterwards done 

for him by tbe miner and the traveller. In seeking the 

final explanation, philosophy took up one department 

of knowledge after another as it needed them, hut each 

belonging to it only as means to an end. When suffi- 

" intly developed to become independent, they no longer 

Kded the fostering care received in the past ; and it 

) against the interest of the mother, as well as of 

) sou, to keep the man in childish subjection. This 

iplains the fact that at one time philosophical iuvesti- 

htions may include more subjects than at another. A 

■ibject may also at one time he thought to lie within 

9 domain of pliilosopby, and aftenvards be found to 

Ibeloug to another department, when it is dropped. 

We can thus be true to the Greek notion of philoso- 
phy without including tbe same disciplines aa Aristotle. 
Although philosophical inquiry began with nature, we 
do not include ph}'sics. Mathematics has long been 
independent. 

But after eliminating the natural sciences, what sphere 
remains for philosophy? The fnudamental and ulti- 
mate problems. These have in all ages been assigned to 
it, tiiougb their nature has at various times been differ 
ently apprehended. Whether it started with the inter- 
ests uppermost at tlie time, or with concepts which 
igrossed the attention of preceding thiukei's, the final 
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aim has always been the solution of the problems 
regarded as ultimate. Many other themes have been 
discussed in the name of philosophy ; but that was 
merely incidental, or because they were supposed to 
lie on the way to the last solution. They can, how- 
ever, be consigned to other departments, or dropped 
without serious loss. But those problems which per- 
tain to the last things cannot be dropped without the 
destruction of philosophy itself; they, as every one 
who reflects on what is known as philosophical litera- 
ture must admit, constitute its very essence. These 
problems are the centre from which the whole circum- 
ference of philosophical speculation is drawn. Their 
solution has always been regarded as the highest intel- 
lectual wisdom ; hence that solution is the most eager 
and the last aim of the love of wisdom. That this is 
a correct view of the distinctive characteristic of phi- 
losophy, is proved by its entire history, and by the fun- 
damental thoughts of its great systems. The elements 
of the universe, sought by Thales and his successors ; 
the principles of being, discussed by the Eleatics ; the 
atoms of Democritus ; the efforts of the sophists to 
solve the final problems in mental phenomena; the 
search of Socrates for the eternal reason underlying 
thought and morals; the ideas of Plato; the "first phi- 
losophy " of Aristotle ; the nominalistic and realistic 
controversies of the Middle Ages, and the speculations 
of the school-men respecting God and the universe ; the 
innate ideas of Descartes; the theory of knowledge 
given by Locke ; the monads of Leibnitz, and his pro- 
established harmony ; the substance of Spinoza ; the 
absolute scepticism of Hume respecting the final prob- 
lems ; the Kritik of Pure Reasons^ by Kant ; the Ego 
of Fichte, the subject-object of Schelling, and the 
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dilngtEin of Hegel ; contmon-Hense or iutuitionalism, ae 

■he ultimate appeal, of the Scotch school; the rejection 

of theology and metaphysics by Comte, and the claim 

that the results of the positive sciences are the ultimate 

mei the intellect; Schopenhauer's will aa force, Spencer's 

iknowable. and Hartniann's unconscious; the conflicts 

^tween idealiBm and realism in Germany; and the 

irious efforts in different lands to determine the limits 

thought, and to get a safe method to reach these 

; the prevalent doubts resjiecting the solvability 

f theulUmat* problems, and the consequent suspicion of 

liloeophical solutions, — all furnish indubitable proof 

lat the final problems have been the peculiar domain 

of philosophy from its origin till the present. 

Having now found the sphere of philosophy, it 
remains to be seen how it deals with its problems. 
Mythology and theology largely move in the same 
sphere ; and frequently mythological and religious views 
are mixed with philosophical elements. But mythology 
is the work of a creative fancy, and religion is the out- 
growth of faith ; while philosophy is purely the product 
^_^ reason. Hence the test applied to a philosophical 
^■HBtem is always rational, history and external authority 
^^WTing no weight in its final decisions. While the history 
^T)f thought shows wliat has been held as truth, philosophy 
seeks to discover the truth itself. Reason as the instru- 
ment and creator is also the sole test of philosophy. 

In summing up all that has been said, we find that from 
the first the most general characteristic of philosophy 
is, that it is a rational inquiri/ into vitimate prtncipleg.* 

.■ the student ts an Inquirer, anil caoDOt be prepariid to giv« the 
. ot the fluitl aysteni, it in of eapeclal advaatage to apprehend 
Ij the aim of all Ills iniiuliica. Only when he has foand the 
o principlea (In idealism, mateiialism, ot aonieUiJikg elae] 
le to be lor him an iuiiuiiy. 
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This inquiry must not, however, be viewed ae meiely 
a mental act, but as the product of the inquizing mind. 
In this sense the word is frequently used in Uteratnxe, 
as in Hume's ** Enquiry concerning Human Unds^ 
standing." Every product of such rational investiga- 
tion is philosophical. All the philosophies of the part 
may be brought under this definition. Not one of 
them can be pronounced the philosophy : they axe but 
attempts to construct it. Hence we treat them as teiH 
tative, as essays and inquiries. This is no disparage 
ment of those systems : they are simply on a level with 
all other systems produced by the human mind. 

While the definition just given applies to all veal 
systems of philosophy, it does not give the ideal ; and 
yet this is what we want when a subject is defined. 
We must, therefore, go beyond this definition, in order 
to learn what that idea is which philosophy, as an 
inquiry, seeks to realize. Looking solely at the mZm of 
philosophy, not at the actual attainments, we define it 
as follows : — 

Philosophy i% the rational system of fundtsmeniUU prim 
ciples. 

By Principles we here understand more than is nsuallj 
designated groimds, or reasons, or causes ; they inolade 
all required to explain a subject. They involve the 
nature, the grounds, and the design of objects. Aa tibia 
word ^^ principle^ is frequently used for other than' 
the last explanation, it is qualified in the definition hf 
fundamental^ to indicate that it is the last or ultimata 
principles that are sought. When we speak of the prin* 
ciples of science, we mean those first truths which in 
pret science itself^ constitute it what it is, and thus gi 
its essence. He who knows these principles has th 
characteristic marks of all that is scientific, that whicl 
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is peculiar to all the details of science, aad yet is not 
tlic-se details. The ultimate priiiciples are those which 
lie behind all others, and yet are involved in all of them ; 
they are the golutions from which all other solutions 
Kpriog, as plants from seeds. Philosophy wants to dis- 
cover the last thought respecting what is, whence it is, 
why it is ; or it seeks to learn the essence, the origin, 
and the purpose of (real and ideal) heing. It aims 
to find the idea of that which is. Instead of merely 
inquiring into the immediate causes of phenomena, it 
wants to penetrate to the reason which manifests itself 
in the universe. It therefore seeks that principiant 
truth which is the solution of all problems. The words 
theism, atheism, pantheism, materialism, idealism, real- 
ism, and numerous other terms which give the charac- 
teristic marks of systems, all contain the idea of a 
principle which is viewed as the ultimate of thought. 
Philosophy is, accordingly, the highest possible demand 
of the human mind, and marks the utmost limit of intel- 
lectual aspiration ; it is reason objectified. 

In philosophy we want Si/gtem, not merely isolated 
thoughts. If one principle, ultimate and all-embracing, 
can be found, then the system may be deduced from 
that; but if this is not possible, the different principles 
id must be put into proper relations, and tlie iufer- 
drawD from them must also be systematized. 
Ith our imperfections and limitations, we may be 
unable to form one system of fundamental principles, 
H system containing the ultimate of all thought ; in that 
case we must be content with a number of s^'stems, 
controlled by a principle to us ultimate, 
le system must he Rational ; that is, it must he the 
[uct of reason, and in all its parts meet the require- 
ts of reason.' As an inipuhie to truth, reason is also 
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the norm for its search, and the standard of its attain- 
ment. The word ^rational,'* therefore, indioatea the 
sphere and character of all philosophical inyestigation. 
The inquiry may start with experience or history ; bat 
if limited to these, it cannot produce philosophy. There 
may be other systems with principles professedly ulti- 
mate ; but their basis is not the sole anthorify of reason. 
Irrational elements may also be attached to philosophical 
systems ; but they are to philosophy itself whi^ dross is 
to the gold to which it adheres. 

As already intimated, our definition gives the ideal 
of philosophy, indicating its aim^ not an actual attain- 
ment. In this there is nothing peculiar, but a ohanw- 
teristic of all definitions. They want to give tho idea 
of the subject itself, without regard to the degree of 
realization attained, unless they profess to be merely 
descriptive. This is not only true of theology, philol- 
ogy, history, and the like, but also of every one of the 
natural sciences. Physics, chemistry, geology, budogy^ 
are ideals, compared with which the real works, indivi^ 
ually and collectively, are very defective. The ideal 
science of nature has not yet found its way into bookBi 
There are many attempts at science, but they are OBJ^ 
attempts. Tlie same is true of philosophy. It repte* 
sents the end sought, and the actual systems are bttk 
e£forts to attain that end. If, instead of the true idM^ 
of philosophy itself^ we want simply to indicate wlisl- 
has been already attained, we shall have to go back ta*^ ' 
the previous definition, and say that every system 1t^. 
a rational inquiry into ultimate principles. 

As a rational system of ultimate principles, philoso] 
has a clearly defined sphere which distinguishes it frc' 
all other departments of thought. It is neither desori 
tive, nor historical, nor experimental; its province 
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t Uio imaginative, nur tlie emotional, nor tlie artistic. 
It does not come under the special Bciences, each of 
whicli ia liaiited to a class of objects with whose expla- 
[latioa it is satisfied ; uor is it a science of the sciences, 
since it aims to explain more than can ever be made 
a direct object of science as now technically used. 

Looked at in every light, the definition meets alt the 
requirements of the case. The principles sought are 
tlie highest wisdom; hence the definition harmonizes 
with the etymology. It is also justified by the history 
of the specific use of the term, and by the bLstory of 
philosophy itself. Every great system aims at these 
principles. Trendelenburg, in fact, divides all the sys* 
ims according to their tirst principles; namely, those 
:h start with matter, with mind, or with a union 
of both. This gives materialism, idealism, and pan- 
theism. It would be difficult to get all the systems 
under thin classification ; nevertheless, it is true that 
the character of a system is determined by its ultimate 
principles. In many instances these were thought to 
have been found, as in the case of the early Greek 
philosophers and Plato, and also Spinoza, Leibnits, 
Berkeley, Ficlite, ScheUiug, Hegel, Schopenhauer, and 
Hartmann ; while other systems were rather an inquiry 
into the possibility of discovering these principles, as 

lae of Locke, Hume, and Kant, which are essentially 

theory of knowledge. But in all systems the ulti- 
mate principles were the object of inquiry. 

While the definition gives the aim (namely, the fun- 
liamental principles) within the spliere (the rational) of 
pliilosoiihical inquiry, it is not intended to intimate 
that the principles sought are the only contents of phil- 
osophical systems. These may also include whatever 
is connected with the discovery of the principles, and 
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likewise the rational inferences drawn from them. A 
developed system of these principles embraces at least 
the general ideas of all objects they comprehend. As 
the search for the ultimate concepts implies a journey 
over the road leading to them, so when discovered and 
systematized they may be applied to the explanation 
of whatever they include. Philosophy is thus both 
inductive and deductive ; and both in its search and 
application, its sphere is limited solely by reason. Phi- 
losophies are consequently not mere skeletons of these 
principles. Indeed, philosophy is the most comprehen- 
sive of disciplines, including principiantly all that is 
real and ideal. Its principles are the apex of a great 
pyramid; but in passing toward the base, there is a 
constant increase of space and content. 

In spite of the present confusion in the definition of 
philosophy, it will be found that the one given harmo- 
nizes with the intelligent specific use of the word now, 
containing the essence of what is sought but, perhaps, 
not clearly expressed. By common consent, philosophy 
aims at the highest and most universal truth, which 
can be nothing short of the ultimate principles. This 
is implied by those even who pronounce philosophy 
itself impossible, for they regard these principles unat- 
tainable. 

That our definition largely agrees with the common 
consciousness as to the specific sense of the word, is 
evident from the application of the term to yarioos 
other subjects. Thus we speak of the philosophy of 
law, of language, of religion, of history, and the like. 
What is meant by philosophy when thus applied? 
Simply the principles involved in these subjects, and 
explanatory of them. Thus the philosophy of religion 
contains the principles which underlie religion, and 
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]>liun its existence and cliaracter. If now, when 
rplied to other subjects, philosophy is an inquiry into 
the principles involved in them, then taken by itself, 
or absolutely, it must be an investigation of principles, 
not indeed of any particular subject, but of all subjects, 
— it must be an investigation into the absolute or final 
principles ; and at its completion, it must be a system 
f those principles. 
lAtthough the definition meets all the requirements, 

beginner will probably have difficulty in clearly 

apprehending the subject. This arises partly from un- 
familiarity with it, partly from its inherent difficulties. 
It will, however, become clearer, the more he reflects 
on the aim to altuiu the final explanation, and the far- 
ther he progresses towards this goal. Such is the depth 
^jS iihilosophy, that tliose who never attempt to follow 
^^■ought to its limits can form no conception of its real 
^^Paract«r. But whoever rationally inquires into the 
^maence, the origin, and the purpose of all things, phi- 
loaophizes; and, as intimated, in the processes of his 
own mind he will find the best interpretation of the 
aim and the sphere of philosophy. 

Every subject, unless purely rational, may be viewed 
empirically, or historically, or rationally. We may 
learn what a language is ; wc can trace its history ; we 
can investigate its principles. Instead of limiting our 
researches to facts, we can also inquire into what must 
or ought to be; we can i]]vestigat« particular phe- 
nomena, and search for their laws ; but we can also seek 
what is universal. In all such cases it is easy to recog- 
nize the function of phihisophy. In contract with the 
plienomunal, it seeks the substance; instead of the em- 
pirical, it seeks the rational: in contrast with the acci- 
utal, it seeks the ueccs».irv i in distinction &om the 
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particular, it seeks the universal ; instead of the de- 
scriptive, the historical, and mere classifications, it 
seeks the principiant; instead of the world of sense, 
it seeks the idea, or the last thought ; and, in distinc- 
tion from the derivative, it seeks what is primitiye, or 
the first principles. 

Many of the current definitions agree essentially with 
that given ; while there are others which are included 
under it, as designating some part but not the whole of 
philosophy. Ulrici says, "To philosophize is to seek 
l)rinciplcs." Ueberweg (^History of Philosophy^ Intro- 
duction) states that in the various systems, philosophy 
is viewed as a science, and tliat, as a rule, it is distin- 
guished from the other sciences in that its sphere is not 
limited like theirs. It does not, however, include, to 
their full extent, the sum of all the spheres of knowl- 
edge ; but it seeks the essence, the laws, and the con- 
ncction of all that is real. He gives this definition: 
" Philosophy is the science of principles." This might 
be adopted without hesitation, were it not that "science" 
is used almost as vaguely as the term it is intended to 
define. " Principle " is also used in various senses. In 
order to avoid ambiguity, I have used "system" and 
" fundamental " or " ultimate " principles. In his Logik 
(Introduction), Ueberweg defines philosophy "as the 
science of the universe, not according to its detailsi 
but according to the principles which condition all par- 
ticulars; or, as the science of the principles of what 
is knowable by means of the special sciences.'* In 
another i)lace * he states that the various philosophioal 
systems are indeed not science, but that the aim of 

• In Fichte's ZcUschri/t fur Phihitophie urul phihsophische KrttAt 
18('>3. *' Ueber den Betjriff der PhUoiophU." A valuable dircuaaion fli 
tlio Hubject. 
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ihilosophy has all along been to become " science in the 
strictest and highest sense." As science it is distin- 
guished from iirt and practice. It is theoretical ; even 
what ie called practicid phUosophy is only a theory o£ 
practice. 

Whatever the differences in the definitions given, 
they, as a rule, make the universal and the ultimate 
the aim of philosophy. Trendelenburg regarded it an 
aiming at the idea of the total and universal, which lies 
at the basis of the parts and of all that is particular, in 
distinction from the empirical sciences, which contem- 
plate tlie individual as separated from tlie totality. 
Lotze held that it is the aim of philosophy to bring 
into unity and connection the scattered thoughts, to 
follow them to their first presuppositions, and also to 
their last consequences, and thus to secure a consistent 
idea of the univei-se. It aims especially to subject to 
new investigation those thoughts which, in life and in 
the sciences, are the principles by which other thoughts 
are judged, in order to determine their validity and 
limits. ] Ie therefore viewed philosophy as fundamental, 
examining the priociples on which all tlie sciences rest, 
and as going backward and forward to the utmost limits 
of thought.* Harms (^Abhandluiigen zur systematiachen 
PhiloMphie) also regards it as fundamental, being that 
general science which investigates and explains the 
nature and the connection of the sciences. "Since 
philosophy is the science of the fundamental principles 
of knowleilge, which include logical, ontological, ethi- 
cal, and [ihysical conceptions, it haa a large sphere ; and, 
by means of the fundamental principles of knowledge, 
it is connected with all the sciences." Wirth defines 
phy a£ "a striving after the principiant knowl- 
rundtiige tbr La'jik "iiii En'.-ydopiieilk iter PMiitopMe, 96. 
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edge of all being, which knowledge mnsb not| however, 
be based on assumptions.'* He held that thexe is a law 
of thought which impels the mind to seek the unitj 
in the variety of knowledge.* Joseph Beekf says: 
*^ Philosophy is the rational knowledge of the tmth of 
the facts of human consciousness ; or the soience of the 
nature, the last principles, and the highest ends (design) 
of things." Its aim is truth; its ofajeots aie man, the 
world, and Grod. Its mission is to follow phenomena 
to their ultimate grounds, in order to comprehend their 
nature and connection, so that their relation as parts to 
the whole may be understood. StSckl (Ltihfhmdi d!«r 
Philosophie)^ an author whose works are used in Cath- 
olic schools, defines philosophy as ^ the general, specu- 
lative, rational science; or, as the science of the last 
and highest grounds of being, so far as they osa be 
known and proved by mere reason." Frdhsohammer, 
professor of philosophy at Munich, regards truth, not 
as found in history or experience, but ideal, perfoet 
truth, as the aim of philosophy. It seeks the ultimste 
reason of being and of thought, and of the ideal; it 
wants to explain the essence, and give the reason, of sll 
real and ideal being. Schmidf says, ^Philosoplby is 
a rational science of reality: namely, of the luitimi 
reason, and design of things, as well as of the mnsm 
for the accomplishment of the design." Accotding to 
Paulsen, ^^ He is a philosopher whose inquiries 



* Fichto'8 ZeiUehrift, of which he was one of the edttorit 
The original it: — 

'* Es gibt also ein im Weeen dea Denkena, seiner nothwend^oa 
gef^ndetea, mithin apriorlachea and allgemeingttltigea Denkgeseta 
Totalit&t Oder dea Oanzen, welchea alao laatet : atrebe aUe deins 
kenntniaae zor Binheit der TotaliUt an yerknilpfen." 

t Encyclopaedie der theoretiBehen PhUo§ophie, a book lor 

t Philodophi»eh€ MimaiMk^e, Ui. 88S. 
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jOided by the aim to attain the ultimate unity of all 
bowledge ; while he who stops with isolated facts as 
pie liual truth is an empiric." 

LITERATURE. 

The references made in the chapter will serve as a 
leral guide to the literature on the subject. For the 
views of philosophy in the different systems, the various 
histories can be consulted, particularly that of Ueber- 
weg, translated by Professor G. S. Morris. The most 
scholarly discussion of Greek philosophy is by Professor 
E. Zeller, Die Philonophie der Griechen. Some of the 
best discussions of the definition of philosophy are to 
be found in philosophical journals, which must also be 
consulted if the student desires a survey of present tend- 
encies in philosophy. In the following list of journals 
the number of volumes in 1886 is indicated. Tlie Jour- 
nal of Speculative Philogophy, vol. 20. Williams T. 
Harris : New York, — Mind : A Quarterly Review ((f 

'tychologif and Philosophy, vol, 11. George Croom 
^ tbertsoD : London. — Revue Philo»ophique de la France 
^tdtr£franger,vo\.ll. Th.Ribot: Paris. — ia Cn'h'yiw 
Phihttyphtque. Nouvelle serie, vol. 2. M. Renouvier: 
Paris. — Reviita de Filosofia Seieniifiea, vol. 5. Enrico 
Morselli: Milan. — La Filotofia delle Saioh Italiane, 
vril. 83. T. Mamiani: Rome. — Philosophische Monatt- 
heftf, vol. 23. C. Schaarscbniidt : Heidelberg. — Zett- 
Hchrift fiir Philomphie und philo»ophi«rhe. Kritik. Neue 
Folge, vol. 87. Founded by J. H. Ficbte and H. Ulrici. 
A. Krohii and R. Falckenberg: Halle. — Vierteljakrt- 
tchrift far wiisemckqfiUche Philosophie, vol. 10. R. 
Avenarius: Leipzig. — Pkilosophi»che Stvdien, vol. 4. 
W. Wundt : Leipzig. — Zritiakrift flir exacte Philosophit, 
iin Sinne des ueuern pliilosophischeu Realismus, vol. 14. 
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T. AUihn and O. Fliigel: Langensalza. — In the first 
volumes of Mind^ a series of valuable articles on phil- 
osophy in England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Italy, 
Sweden, America, and Germany, appeared, written by 
prominent philosophical thinkers in these countries. 
In a book entitled Einleitung in die Philosophie vom 
Standjmnkte der Geschichte der Philosophies by Professor 
L. Struempell, 1886, the definition and leading problems 
of philosophy are discussed. The volume aims to 
introduce the student into the historical systems of 
philosophy. 

BEFLECTIONS. 

Tlie significance of Definitions. Difference between 
Definition and Description. Vague use of "Philoso- 
phy." Reasons for this vagueness. Popular and tech- 
nical sense. Principles determining the Definition. 
Etymology, history, and present use of the term. How 
used in leading systems. Distinction between Philoso- 
phy ixnd Systems of Philosophy. Is the gulf between 
the ideal and real Philosophy peculiar to it? Difficul- 
ties in the Definition. Define Philosophy. Its Aim. 
Its Objects. Its Sphere. Relation to Empiricism, 
to the Practical, to History, to Art. Philosophy as a 
mental habit, and as a product of this habit. Indicate 
the agreement of the Definition with the Etymology, 
the History, and present Use of the term. 
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CHAPTER II. 

RELATION OF PHILOSOPHY TO RELIGION. 

The nature and sphere of philosophy will be better 
apprehended by determining its relation to subjects 
with which its connection is most intimate. Its distinc- 
tion from history, poetry, and art, is too marked to 
require discussion ; but its relation to religion, natural 
science, and psychology, is worthy of special consider- 
ation. While a subject is outlined by the definition, it 
is brought into bold relief by comparison with adjacent 
parts. Distinctness means distinction from what is most 
similar. 

When only their striking peculiarities are viewed, 
philosophy and religion are as distinct as two peaks; 
but by going deeper, numerous points of contact are dis- 
covered. They are, in fact, two circles which intersect. 
Different in spirit and method, their objects are largely 
the same. Both consider tlic origin, nature, relation, 
and tendency of objects ; but tliey view tliem in differ- 
ent lights, and each hiis a peculiar aim in their contem- 
plation. Their intimate relation accounts for their 
mutual influence, and the frequent efforts to control or 
absorb each other. Their harmony respecting the cause 
and design of the universe has always been signalized 
by vigorous co-operation ; but in disagreement their very 
intimacy makes the conflict between them one of life 
and death. 
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The objects held in oommon hy philoaophj and xdi- 
gion are viewed from the standpointB of fsith and leason. 
Co-operation is oonsequeniljr poflsihle only Jn the nnion 
of these two: namely, in a beUeving leasoiit or its 
synonyme, a rational fioith. Thia impliea that both 
coalesce so far as their objeots are the same. If reason 
and faith ignore each other, it must be at the aacrifice 
of their perfection. But even in their union the pecu- 
liarities of each must also be distinguished. Whatever 
the beginning of the religious impulse, it reaches its 
climax in faith, while philosophy always culminates In 
pure reason. Psychologically religion ia much broader 
than philosophy, enlisting the whole spirit and affecting 
intellect, heart, and will ; philosophy, on the other hand, 
whatever object it contemplates, is always purely intdr 
lectual, subjecting even the heart and will to thc|pretioal 
treatment. While religion, therefore, so apprehends its 
objects with the spirit as fully to possess them and to 
be possessed by them, philosophy speculates, ijb beholds 
them intellectually; if it loses itself in thenii aa the 
mystics did, it ceases to be philosophy. Philosqplqr ia 
always conscious of itself^ keeps subject and ol^eot 
apart, and is cold ; religion is feeling as well aa intel- 
lect, hence is capable of great enthusiasm. The state- 
ment which dates from the Middle Ages, that philoao^gr 
seeks the truth, theology finds it, and religion poaaeMsa 
it, at least indicates the relation to the truth claimed hj 
eacli. In their origin they differ widely ; religion* bdoff 
more naive and more intuitive, is much earlier than pk 
losophy, which requires more maturity of intelleot fe 
its origin. The objects of religion are usually gi^ 
historically, in sacred books or tradition, while philor 
phy is required to search for its objects by a long s 
laborious process of thought. 
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I But they differ somewhat respecting their objects, as 
tell as respecting their standpoints and methods. So 
much of belief lies outside of its sphere, that religion 
is far from including the whole domain of faith. But 
even the range of religious faith may be much larger 
than that of demonstration, and thus include moiiy 
objects which philosophy still seeks. The historical ele- 
ment being a potent factor, religion may receive from 
it objects which reason alone coidd never have dis- 
covered. The impulse of the heart may also present to 
religious faith objects beyond the sphere of demonstra- 
tion. On the other hand, philosophy also deals with 
subjects foreign to religion. Being thrown wholly on 
^^tself for its method of research, philosophy must estab- 
^HUi its authority; reason must justify itself to itself^ 
^Hnd thought muBt prove thought. Consequently pbi- 
^TOBophy deals lai^ely with the processes of thought, 
testing tliem so as to discover their validity, their laws, 
and their limits. Why we think as we tidnk; why we 
reach certain conclusions, and form certain systems ; why 
we accept certain inferences as true, and reject others 
as false ; these are problems of primary significauce for 
philt^ophy, while religion only considers tliem so far as 
it becomes philosophic. Like all other subjects, religion 
looks to philosophy to settle for it problems purely 
rational. While reli^on is a relation of submission and 
obedience to a will, person, or power, recognized as 
BOpreme, philosophy is a purely theoretical (contempla- 
; rational) relation to the same, and to all that per- 
s to principles and being. 
I When the relation of the two is here considered, it is 
f course intended- to discuss them only so far as the 
bcles intersect. Their agreement and conflict concern 
I most, and these pertain entirely to objects and inter- 
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ests held in common. Religion is here taken in its most 
general sense. Neither a particular system of theology, 
nor the faith of a particular church, is taken into account. 
Theologies are a product of development, and change 
with their growth. Even when they are subject to 
great changes, religion itself, at least its essence, may 
nut be affected thereby. If, however, the dogmas lying 
at the basis of religion are overthrown, then the super- 
structure must also fall. Usually theology is a union 
of religious and philosopliical elements, faith striving 
to become rational, and reason seeking to become faith. 
It is consequently in the domain of theology that the 
fiercest conflicts between faith and reason occur. The 
battle ranges around the dogmas of theology, they being 
the border-land where philosophy and religion meet and 
claim equal right to possession. 

Lying wliolly within reason, philosophy cannot tran- 
scend this limit and still remain true to itself. Its 
agreement and conflict with religion and theology there- 
fore pertain to these so far only as they lie within the 
domain of reason. Religion and theology are, conse- 
quently, directly related to philosophy only in their 
natural or rational elements. Speculative or rational 
theology is, in fact, a part of philosophy. 

Recognizing the rational element in religion as its 
sole point of contact with philosophy, Kant entitled his 
l)ook on theology, " Religion within the Limits of Pure 
Reason."^ He did not, however, mean to indicate that 
there are no objects l)eyond these limits, and that faith 
in tliem is not valid. Kant repeatedly affirms that 
there may be many things of which our limited reason 
has no knowledge. This every profound philosopher 
admits ; and this admission is the l)asis of hope that, 
with all their diflerences, and even conflicts, philosophy 
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bd religion can exist togetlier. It is the narrow, sliul- 
and excluBive tendencies, on both sides, which 
istroy the liojte of final agreement. The usual liinila- 
bnii of our thoughts, together with the tendency of 
! mind to take one object, hold it before conscious- 
ness to the exclusion of others, and to develop it by 
itself, and therefore one-sidedly, is not only a great 
barrier to final harmony, but prevents the very recogni- 
tion of the differences, and the appreciation of the need 
of agreement. All discussion is simply beating the air, 
50 long as there is a lack of depth and comprehensive- 
ness, and of that modesty which is a requirement 
equally of religion and philosophy. The two need 
sach other as complements. A religion that ignores 
bilosophy is in constant danger of superstition and 
matioism; while an exclusive philosophy attempts to 
mpress the whole of life into logical formulas, at 
iiich the heart rebels. For the healthy development 
both, it is essential that their spheres be exactly 
led, that each be kept strictly in its sphere, and 
lat each recognize the just claims of the other. 
t While there is much in the emotions and tlie life of 
HigioD which transcends the power of exact philo- 
{thical expression, they are not wholly beyond the 
tfluence of reason. If, for instance, it could be demon- 
Bted that the objects of faith are products of the 
pey, mere creations of the brain, as Feuerbach held, 
1 worship would necessarily cease. The very points 
which philosophy and religion have in common are the 
ones on which the latter depends; namely, the que»- 
tiona respecting ultimate principles. 

The origin of religion cannot be determined by specu- 
lation. Recent ethnographical studies have led to vari- 
B theories, and it may also be impossible to det«nniue 
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the matter historically, the given data being inauflBdent. 
Whether the first religious impresaiona were the reault 
of a direct revelation, or came from dreams, the sight of 
a corpse, or, as Max MiiUer says, ^from aa incipient 
perception of the infinite pressing upon ns throngfa the 
great phenomena of nature, and not from sentiments 
of surprise or fear called forth by such finite things 
as shells or bones;** whether fotiohism, polytheism, 
or monotheism came first ; whether there were not in 
reality different occasions for religion in different plaoes, 
and different emotions as its basis in different persons, 
may never be absolutely settled by history. The jAe- 
nomena bearing on tlds subject are so vaiiona, often 
so uncertain and contradictory, that there is abundant 
room for different theories. But, whatever ita ori|pn 
may have been, the philosophical value of religion oan- 
not be determined thereby. If the lowest fetiohism 
was its source, that is no more against it, than the 
fact that all knowledge began in the crudest way la an 
argument against science and philosophy. 

There is dispute even as to whether there are or have 
been peoples wholly devoid of religion. In some oases . 
the question was answered afl&rmatively, when aftei^ 
wards it was discovered to be a mistake, founded on 
ignorance of the language and customs of the peojdea.* 
For philosophy this question is not essential. If a pech 
pie were found with no notion of general prinoiplaa» itr 
would argue nothing against their validity. What pse» 
vails in a higher stage of development, not in a lower 
one, may only prove the superiority of the fbxmer. 



* Thus far there Ia no satisfactory evidence that any people 
has existed, wholly devoid of religion. It is often extremely dlAor"* 
for travellers to learn the religious views of savage peoplefi aad 
of their statements have to be taken with caution. 
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Religion is established as a fact, and is bo deeply rooted 
ill human nature, and so much a need of man, that we 
may be sure it is here to remain. It is incredible that 
from the earliest records till the present time religion 
existed, and yet is nothiug hut the "baseless fabric of 
a vision." While errors may be attached to it, religion 
itself must have a true basis in the human heart. It 
may need purification ; it cannot be exterminated. So 
far as philosophy can draw reUgion within its circle, it 
must consider the subject as one of the deepest and 
worthiest problems of humanity, demanding explana- 
tion. If originally a revelation, then the origin of 
religion is of course removed beyond the domain of phi- 
losophy. But whatever supernatural elements it may 
possess, it must also be natural, and subject to evo- 
lution, and therefore an object of philosophical inquiry. 
Beligion, indicating the personal relation of man to 
implies that the spirit is both receptive and active, 
that it both receives and gives. Instead of putting 
its seat in the intellectual, emotional, or volitional ele- 
ment, religion lies behind the various faculties of the 
mind, and gives coloring and direction to all of them. 
Its seat is in the person or spirit, and intlicatcH the 
character of the heart in the ecriptural sense, namely as 
the centre of human nature and the stiurce of all human 
manifestations. Religion is a spiritual energy in thought 
and feeling and volition, so tliat it has concepts, inspi- 
itions, and acts. The intellectual elements, and the 
.duct springing therefrom, are naturally more cora- 
ly withui the comprehension of philosophy than the 
tions. Yet these emotions are too essential an 
tent of religion to be ignored in the philosophy of 



w 
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nothing is more absurd than to claim that all views 
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based on religious feeling are reliable. In this way 
the most contradictory opinions and wildest fanaticism 
might be established. Philosophy boasts that its logic 
is heartless, and therefore not subject to influence by 
feeling. But this does not mean that reason can neither 
give light to the emotions nor learn lessons from them. 
The religious feelings are as truly facts as those we 
become aware of by means of the external senses, and 
they reveal the human heart and our real nature with 
at least as much perfection as external phenomena 
reveal the nature of the substances which produce 
them. We are undoubtedly more fully conscious of 
self than we can be of any thing external. That our 
emotions are a real, and apparently the most immedi- 
ate, revelation of self, is a fact of deepest significance, 
whose importance is not decreased because it is so gen- 
erally ignored in our day. The philosopher Jacobi may 
have gone too far in identifying reason so largely with 
the higher emotions, and thus making it a kind of 
intuitive faculty for the objects of religion ; but he was 
evidently right in empliasizing the value of the emo- 
tions beside the reflections of philosophy. To say with 
a sneer, " It is nothing but feeling," and thus dismiss 
summarily what concerns humanity most, is an insult 
to human nature. There may be in emotion a depth of 
reality which philosophy can neither fathom nor formu- 
late. The religious feeling demands explanation ; and 
reason confronted by it cannot but ask, What is its 
meaning? What its source? What does it reveal 
respecting man? What elements of truth does it 
embody? How is it to be intellectually apprehended? 
To what inferences does it lead? If religion is a sentir 
ment, so is irreligion ; and the question still remains, 
Which sentiment rests on the truth ? It is no wonder 
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that the deep mysticism of the middle ages — of Master 
Eckhart, Tauler, Nicholas of Basle. Suso, and otliers — 
arrested the attention of philosophers, and led to the 
inquiry, "What must that nature he which \a capable 
of such things ? " The theosophy of Jacob Boehme may 
be false, nevertlieless its very possibility demands expla- 
nation. Only when things are exalted, and personality 
is depreciated, can this be questioned. All the great 
toachers of religion and their doctriues, Jesus and his 
gospel included, present problems to the philosopher: 
if pliilosophy cannot explain them, it must give the 
reasons for its inability ; if it could explain them as 
natural phenomena, this very explanation would give 

^^uw revelations of nature, and wholly change our 

^Hbw8 of its character. 

^^BPITe must recognize as proper the effort of philoso- 

^^ly, particularly the Hegelian, to resolve emotion into 
thought. The intellect is only true to itself when 
its energy seeks to think what the heart feels. Yet not 
strength but weakness of intellect ignores the limits of 
thought, and frivolously rejects as frivolous what the 
logical scales cannot balance. A healthy reason trans- 
forms the emotional into the rational when possible, 
and expresses feelings in concepts ; but whatever does 
not submit to this transformation, it seeks to explain 
us emotion. Philosophy may not be able to put the 
substance of impulse and aspiration and longing into 
mtiouul equivalents, and yet may find in them an 
importiint revelation of the nature of the seed &om 
which they grow and of the soil on which they flourish. 
A system of human nature which destroys its mental 
life, th« emotions included, for the sake of gaining pure 
abstractions, is us valuable as a botany and an anatomy 
Lch exist for the destruction instead of the interpre- 
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tation of organisma. Life, spiriti freedom, God, may 
contain more than can be limited philoeophioally, the 
concrete necessarily being richer than our abetract for> 
mulas. Our highest intellectual generalisation ia poorer 
than reality, and we may put an abstraction or an un- 
related absolute for what is the real source of the uni- 
verse. We know that there is personality, but we may 
not be able to find a single principle deep and broad 
enough to comprehend personality. Perhaps in feeling, 
a reality, a personality supplements the manifestation 
of itself in thought. Even reason cannot free itself 
wholly from the impulse of the emotions, and feeling 
may become a mental guide when thought is bewildered. 

No one questions the perfect harmony of truth with 
itself: we are convinced of the existence of that har- 
mony, even if we &il to discover it. This is a postu- 
late on which all reasoning is based. But if there is 
harmony in truth, then the establishment of one truth 
means in some measure the establishment and support 
of all other truth; and the advocacy of error means 
hostility to all truth. Truths in science, philosophy, 
religion, and history, are not destructive, but promotive 
of each other ; and if there is antagonism, it is either 
imaginary, or else between truth and error. Therefore 
truth in one department always welcomes as an ally 
truth in another, so soon as it is recognized. And tenth 
alone can recognize truth. 

The harmony claimed for the truth, we also claim for 
reason. All logic, all the processes of thinking, reafe on 
this as a fact. It is a primary law of reasoning, that 
two conflicting concepts cannot both be true. I majf 
hold as rational, views which are in reality destruotiTO 
of each other ; but this is only possible by mistaking aa 
rational what is not rational. Progress from error 
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■uth is simply the eliminatinn of the irrational (which 
held as rational), and the apprehension of the 
htional. There may be ranch error in what we re- 
ird as rational : there can be none in what is rational. 
Whs we distinguish between what ia subjectively held 
as truth, and objective truth, so we must distinguish 
between what is subjectively regarded as rational, and 
Sffhat is really or objectively rational. All true thought 
mda to make the subjective the same as the objective : 
D have the truth, not merely to think we have it. 
These are axioms of thought to hira who has not 
merely moved in the forms, but has also grasped the 
principles, of logic. Strange that those who accept 
^^ibese axioms do not take the next step which they 
^^hatly involve. If I can trust my intellectual nature 
^Hf reasQQ when properly uuderiitood, why not the rest 
^^f my nature properly interpreted ? The emotions, so 
far as a correct expression of the true self, cannot be 
in conflict with each other or with the truth. If the 
me self is reliable when it expresses itself intellect- 
lUyi why not when it expresses itself emotionally? 
! false emotions, just as there is false reason- 
g : but this is no more an ai^ument for rejecting all 
lotions than for rejecting all reasoning. We want to 
Iminate the false ones in order to get those which 
»lly express our true being. We may not always 
faterpret correctly the truth deposited in our feelings, 
nt there can be no doubt that there is much there 
which cannot be revealed in any other way. And reli- 
gious faith, as an expression of the true self, as a real 
aild legitimate demand of our nature, has as reliable a 
MiK as that reason which is an expression of the same 
^ture. True reason and true faith can no more cou- 
t than a true tliought and a true emotion. 
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We might go still fiEirther, and show that there can 
be no conflict between the real interesta of our nature. 
The conflicts which occur are only between aupposed 
interests. What my nature truly demancki it has a 
right to demand; indeed, it is a necessity, and my 
nature must demand it. Unless there is that which 
my very constitution must demand, all ethics is oyer- 
thrown, and all reasoning based on the final harmony 
of thought and being rests on a false postulate. 

These thoughts are fundamental for the inyestigation 
of the rational basis of religion. It is an unjustifiable 
one-sidedness to regard our nature as the ultimate 
appeal intellectually, and then to reject the same appeal 
when made with respect to the emotions. It is indeed 
very difficult to get at the intellectual £aotor in our 
emotional nature, and to draw the correct infiorenoes, 
particularly at a time when it is fashionable to regard 
the mind as valuable in proportion as it studies things 
and not itself. The time may, however, not be distant 
when the truth revealed in and through ourselves shall 
be prized as highly, at least, as that which comes to us 
from a foreign source. 

The thoughtful mind will not mistake the fo61*s 
sneer at the most serious subjects, for an expresricm 
of wisdom. The student who is tainted with that 
frivolous tendency which regards the moral and nli* 
gious problems as not worthy of his best effi>rt8, laokB 
the spirit which produced the greatest systemSi and 
animated men like Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Kaoli 
Fichte, Hegel, and Lotze.* 

Were philosophy and religion perfect, they of oonnto 
could not conflict. But both err, hence the strife ; htjfSk 
are liable to claim infallibility, hence the dogmatiolu 
Each is apt to throw the entire blame on the othi 
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iDstead of revising its own status to dLscover wbether 
it may not itself be at fault. Sometimes the hostility 
leads to a war intent on extermination ; at others, the 
grounds of the conflict are only apparent. The first 

ig required, therefore, is that they understand each 

ler perfectly, so as to learn whether really aiitago- 

Thus certain forms of philosophical scepticism 

not unfavorable to religion ; the proof that a sphere 
lies beyond the region of demonstration does not imply 
that it is beyond the domain of valid faith. There may 
be good reasons for believing in the existence of God, 
though we know that no argument can leap frora the 
finite to ihe infinite.* In his EAtik of Pure Rmson, 
Kant examines thoroughly all supposed proofs of the 
Divine existence, and claims to have overthrown them ; 
yet he was too great a philosopher to think lie had 
proved that there is no God, or to imagine such a 
proof possible even. True to his convictions of the 
limit of human knowledge, he declared, "It is indeed 
necessary to l>e convinced of the existence of Go<i, but 
it is not equally necessary to demonstrate it." In fact, 
he went so far as to declare that he was obliged to 
destroy knowledge in order that he might find room 
for faith. He held that God, freedom, and immortality 
are undemonstrable, and yet established beyond ques- 
tion, by what he termed the practical, in distinction 
from the speculative, reason. In the ultimate regions 
of thought, Kant was obliged to resort to postidates; 
but be chose such as the necessities of the case seemed 
to require. When, in dealing with the final problems 
in religion, philosophy passes fi'om demonstration to 
■OBtuIates, it naturally resorts to such as have potency 
B account for what is and transpires. — feelings, ethics, 
■Dd religion included. Surely reason is not reprehen- 
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sible if it makes the First Cause rich enough to account 
for all things, instead of an abstraction which has no 
reality itself, and cannot be the source of any other 
reality. And is the reason to be blamed if, in the First 
Cause, it seeks something rational, in order that reason 
may at least account for its own existence ? 

Forms of agnosticism are possible which are not hos- 
tile to religion. All depends on the sense and signifi- 
cance attributed to knowledge and faith. All Christians 
are agnostics if knowledge is limited to objects of sense 
and to mathematical demonstrations. Agnosticism is 
only destructive of religion when it claims that nothing 
but absolute knowledge, in the scientific sense, is worthy 
of assent, or when it denies the possibility of a valid 
basis for faith. Not the proofs but the implications of 
agnosticism endanger religion. 

In grappling with the momentous problems of reli- 
gion, the serious thinker maybecome involved in per- 
plexities which ordinary minds cannot appreciate ; and 
his faith may be affected just because his love of truth 
is so deep as to induce him to attempt its pursuit to the 
ultimate sources and final consequences. If such plod- 
ders appreciate their ignorance, and hold in abeyance 
their decision on the problems of the ages, nothing can 
be gained for religion if, in its name, they are subjected 
to flippant attacks by such as answer the profoundest 
questions without even an effort at thought. 

With the ages the problems have deepened, and the 
attempts to solve them have only made the difficulties 
of the solution the more apparent. Hume's despair of 
knowledge is shared by many who are not his disciples. 
One need but appreciate the difficulties of every theory 
of knowledge, and the agnosticism, scepticism, together 
with the despair of the age and its consequent pesai- 
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^^jdBin. ill order to lenra that it is most iimtional aud 
Ealrreligiuus to attnck men oo account of the results of 
boneat and deep tiiought, whatever those results may 
be. The convincing power of the fury of passion has 
—.vanished. It must be frankly admitted by the religious 
Btfut the philosopher and scientist may be perfectly 
^Hbnest in their researches, and because of that very 
"bnnesty, and freedom from bias, may find their early 
faith beset with difficultiea. Under such circumstances, 
if their view conflicts with the prevalent religious dog- 
mas, thyy cannot but be repelled by theological abuse, 
while they respect every honest defence of religion. 
Philosophy, as well as religion, has its martyrs. 

The philosopher must be free from all bias respecting 
religioua dogmas. So far as he is purely philosophical, 
he must trent them aa unfeelingly as he would a ques- 
n in logic. He can do this witli the fuU consciousneBS 
nt there is much in religion which he cannot grasp lu 
B vay, just as he is convinced that there are many 
ihiiigs which the chain of his logic cannot measure. 
Jle begins his philosophical investigations solely as au 
irii|uirer after truth so far as this is an object of rational 
imiuiry. If any thing else than philosophy determines 
the truth for hiin, he can dispense with the aid of phi- 
liisijphy, and sliould not profess to conduct bis researches 
UMiler its guidance. Slow and cautious in accepting 
sr^lements, the philosopher is equally slow and cautious 
i'l rejecting them. The names aud catcb-worda of par- 
Ji s have no significance for him, except so far as they 
nibody truth. For the beginner in philosophy, this 
■tititudc of perfect freedom from prejudice is extremely 
•lillicult, but of the utmost importance. He must learn 
to estimate aright both the unthinking faith, and the 
idiotic sneer at religion, fashionable iu some quarters. 
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Nor must he be frightened by the tenns "papthejam^ 
and ^^ materialism," They are to hiiOy like religion, 
subjects for deep study. The most devont mystios had 
pantheistic elements, and the Apostle Pttnl uses expres- 
sions which border on pantheism : as when he says of 
God, ^^For in him we live, and moTe, and haTO onr 
being ; " ^^ For of him, and throuj^ him, and to him, axe 
all things/' Who will draw the exact line between 
theism and pantheism ? Indeed, it may be that madh in 
a philosophical pantheism only expresses intelleotoally 
what is implied in the devout religious feeling, wheal 
the soul loses itself in Grod. Even materialism has be* 
come largely a bugbear. Although firequently ftl^awiiwg 
to be scientific, it is not, and, from the nature of the ease, 
cannot be. Science never deals with the ultimate prob- 
lems, unless it becomes philosophy. To the soientlrti 
materialism can never be any thing but a postulate or 
a working hypothesis. Atoms and matter are symbdb 
to him, as those of algebra and ohemistiy ; and as sneh 
they are useful, without leading to atomism or material- 
ism as an interpretation of the universe. In its spherSi 
science is absolute ; out of its sphere, it oeases to be 
science. Thus science as science cannot reoogniie God, 
unless it abandons the sphere of observation and its 
laws. The terms ^theism" and ^atheism** have no 
relevancy for science, simply because it limits itself to 
objects which are affected neither by the one nor the 
other, just as it is not affected by poetry, history^ or 
aesthetics. The questions which the scientist asks of 
nature have nothing to do directly with his ittifptm^ 
and this should not have the slightest eflEeofe on Ua 
search for the answers. The only atheistic H^frntlff 
which science can exert spring from the habit indnoad 
by the constant study of subjects in whioh Ood ia 
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IBonsidered, and in the use of methods which can never 
lead to Him, — a habit which may deaden tlie religious 
Aeiisihilities. JacobI once said, >* It is to the interest of 
science, that there should be no God." He uses "sci- 
ence " in a wider sense than the strictly technical one ; 
but, if we put "empirical" before the term, we must 
say that neither in its aims, nor in its nietbode, nor in 
its results, is pure science concerned with the existence 
or non-existence of God. The fact ia, that the supposed 

I influence of science on religion is, as a rule, simply the in- 

^^L£uence of phitosopliical speculations, for which the defi- 
^^Buiteness and exactness of science are claimed, though 
^^T without the least title to that claim. Although usually 
termed scientific, materialism, dealing with the ultimate 
problems, belongs to the domain of philosophy. It is 
a word whose sense is apt to vanish in proportion as 
the effort to fathom its meaning is deep. Whoever is 
haunted by materialism can get no better advice than 

kto make clear to his mind what he means by it, and by 
tlie term "matter," whose atoms are imagined to be the 
seed of the universe. The vulgar materialism of the 
day cannot bear the light of intellect. Expressions 
which seem to involve the crassest materialism may be 
harmless. Professor Huxley, in " Lay Sermons," has an 
address ou " The Physical Basis of Life," in which he 
uses expressions, which, taken by themselves, might 
lead to the conclusion that their author must be a ma- 
terialist. Yet he holds that we are totally ignorant of 
what matter is, and consequently he is not a materialist 
in the ordinary sense. The same is true of Herbert 
Spencer ; he claims to be neither a spiritualist nor a 
materialist, because he thinks we can attach no intel- 
pigeut meaning to these terms. The suspicion with 
vbich metaphysic is generally regarded has made 
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scholars cautious in drawing inferences respecting the 
nature of things, and especially of the substance which 
lies behind all phenomena and is the ultimate source 
of all. 

In one aim philosophy and religion perfectly agree : 
both want the truth respecting the origin and tendency 
of things, and respecting our relation to this truth. Phi- 
losophy, however, seeks this truth theoretically, while 
religion also wants it for the heart and life. If now the 
one can help the other in this aim, its aid should be wel- 
comed exactly in proportion as it overthrows prejudice 
and false notions, and leads to pure truth. This is 
omnipotent, and nothing will be able to check its con- 
quering march. Nothing else is eternal ; and only he 
who resolutely attaches himself to the truth can hope 
to do work wliich will abide. In this conviction the 
pliilosoplier and believer can unite in their labors, each 
in his spliere doing his utmost to discover and promote 
the truth, and cheerfully co-operating with the other to 
attain tliis end. The best friend of the honest thinker 
is the niiin who destroys his dearest errors, and substi- 
tutes fur them despised truth. 

Since religion involves the deepest interests of man, 
the defence of its fundamental dogmas, with intense 
feeling, can easily be understood. This very fact is of 
significance to the philosopher. Why is the spirit so 
deeply attached to religion ? If not a demand of man*s 
nature, how can we explain the fact that religion is 
adliered to so persistently, and defended so passion* 
ately ? The inquiry into its i)sychological basis reveals 
in religion elements so thoroughly human, that he who 
would banish it from the world must first rob humanity 
of its heart. Not only is religion older than philosophy, 
but it has also at all times exerted a deeper and wii 
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inflnence.* Tliose who appreciate it as a necessity ( 
hunutii nature, do not fear that its right to exi&tenoi 
will ever be successfully questioned, and are the last to 
shield it from the severest tests. They cannot share tJia' 
feare of those who imagine that the development of 
science and philosophy may weaken the religious sen- 
timent. Such fears are apt to prevail most in times 
when the ^ony of doubt is experienced, and in minda 
where faith and cviticiBm are in antagonism, and whose 
confidence in religion has been shaken. They therefore 
have a subjective rather than an objective basis. Jacobi, 
who declared that with his head he was a heathen, but 
with his heart a Christian, feared that philosophy tended 
to Spinozism, and that with its progress its deleterious 
influence on religion would increase. But such feara 
can only be justified if philosophy perverts the truth, oi 
else if religion is not true and does not meet the real 
needs of man. With a true philosophy, genuine religion 
must also advance. "Every fresh advance of certain 
knowledge apparently sweeps off a portion of (eo-called) 
religious belief, but only to leave the true religious el* 
ment more and more pure ; and in proportion to i . 
parity will be its influence for good, and for goo4 
only." t 

Whatever is really valuable must retain or even i 
crease its value after the most thorough investigatiou. 
If, after such investigation, its value vanishes, it is coo^ 
elusive proof that it is a delusion which ought to 1 

• Harbart, EivUitung in dit PkilotophU, 3d ed. 213, says Ihot religion 
"Ismnch oldBTChan phllosoplif , anil Btrlkes its roots mach denperin 
Uife hnman soul." He doubts witnthet rotigloii loses from tlie toul 
ft !■ ■ matter of taitfa iustead oI demnnsl ration. Ttils [oltU lie 
M ■ complemeDt of oai knowledge, a ooiu|>leiiieQt which 
la • neceaBiiy. 

( W. B. CaqwDter: Omtcmporary Hivirw, toI. xs\i\. 
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banished as soon as powble. A £Euth that feais 
scrutiny is a very weak fiaith as £Eur as its eontents, or 
else as far as its oonfidenoe in the power of truth, is 
concerned. 

To reject the claims of philosophy, respecting its right 
to investigate religion, may spring from three motiyes : 
either because religion is not thought worthy of philo- 
sophical attention ; or because it does not need attention 
from philosophy; or because it is supposed that phi- 
losophy can determine nothing respecting religion. The 
first has already been disposed of as totally ignoring 
the significance of religion, and the important part it 
has played in human history. The second is baaed on 
a false view of philosophy, and of the rights of reason, 
and also ignores the b^t that, whether religion wants 
it or not, philosophy will examine its claims. The third 
assumes what can be determined only by philosophy 
itself ; and, while philosophy may not solve tiie deepest 
problems of religion, it will at least reveal their true 
character, and expose the fallacies of fedse solutions, thus 
performing an important work for religion. Philosoplqr 
does not solve the problems involved in moral and 
physical evil ; but while it cannot construct a satiafiM- 
tory theodicy, it may do much to show that atheism 
meets with just as many difficulties as the religious view, 
or with still more. And if some philosophical syaUm is 
have been used against the very existence of religion, 
the latest which is of special significance, that of Lotia, 
has much which is in harmony with religion in general, 
and with Christianity in particular. He declares that 
faith in a personal God is not in conflict with any of tiie 
metaphysical convictions he is obliged to maintain, and 
rejects the supposition that the spiritual may have had 
its origin in the material, or that anthropomorphism 
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neoessarilj vitiates the religious notions.* If for noth- 
ing else, religion should hail with joy a true philosophy ' 
as a corrective of the false prevalent systems. 

Among the cardinal points in determining the rela- 
tion of philosophy to religion are the following : Is , 
one sapreme and the other subordinate? Or are they 
co-ordinate? Or are they partly co-ordinate, partly 
different in rank? A complete answer would settle 
their relation, and avoid many difficulties common in 
their disputes. Conflicts often arise hecause religion 
and philosophy attempt to encroach on each other. 

If religion arrogantly claims dominion over thought, 
its tendency is to make philosophy in the true sense 
impossible. Degraded to a tool of theolog}', it ceases 
to be philosophy. Nor can it be expected to develop 
freely, so long as it is limited to a sphere in which there 
is no possibility of a confiict with theology. This was 
its position in the Middle Ages. Philosophy was viewed 
as the servant of religion, whose dogmas were regarded 
as absolute, and therefore a norm for the philosopher. 
Plato and Aristotle, especially the latter, were used to 
form and prove the systems of theology. As soon as 
philosophy came in conflict with the dogmas of the 
Church, as in the case of Abelard and others, the de- 
mand was made unconditionally that it should be aban- 
doned or modified. Those to whom the works had to 
be submitted were usually not the persons best able 
to appreciate their contents. To save themselves &om 
the anathema of the Pope, some of the philosophers, or 
rather philosophic theologians, invented the doctrine 

* Griin^tzigt drr IUli<iton»platoiBpkit. IK). He pronouDcea tooliah the 

noUini thM tbs hlgheat principle at the world is an nnconsciOQ*, bUnd 

■utMluii^fi. Hliofte coDceptioD U for u» perfectly dark and impenetrabl?. 

Thn* Ilia views sntaKonlze ibe panlheiMic tytUtma, which strike their 

_. xoola In Spinoza, aa weU as the BjBleau of Schopenhsaer nnJ Haitntann. 
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that what is true in philosophy may be &lfle in theology, 
and vice versa. It is self-evident that a philosophy 
which starts with the presuppositions of a Church, and 
moves along the line marked out for it by that Church, 
can have authority only for him who ocoupes the same 
ecclesiastical standpoint; and it has authority for him 
merely because it has no authority of its own, but only 
that of the Church. A system that fetters the reason 
cannot be rational. 

In the Roman-Catholic Church this servile position 
is still assigned to philosophy. Where the Church or a 
council or the Pope is pronounced in&llible, the final 
appeal will always be to this infekUibility ; and the su- 
premacy of reason, as well as the freedom of philoso- 
phy, is out of the question. A prominent teacher in 
that Church says that there are truths which belong 
both to theology and philosophy, but that the former 
always treats them as truths of revelation, while the 
latter regards them as truths of reason. He adds, ^ In 
rank philosophy is not co-ordinate with theology, but 
ivlordinate. For theology has, on the one hand, a much 
higher source of knowledge than philosophy, namely rev- 
elation; and on the other, it has a higher aind more 
extensive sphere of truth than philosophy, because it has 
the Christian mysteries, which philosophy of itself can- 
not attain.'' * This view is evidently the only one which 
can consistently be held in that Church. The author 
claims that philosophy is actually exalted, instead of 
being degraded, by this position. ^ Philosophy stands 
to theology in a certain relation of servitude^ and that 
in a twofold way. First, it gives to theology a scien- 
tific basis, because it contains logic and methodology; 

* Lehrhuch der PhUotophie, by Dr. A. Stocld, profenoir in Itttfltidlt 
4th ed., 1876, vol. i. 14. The Italics are in the original. 
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and, Eecond, it ftiriiiBheB those speculative results on 
iVrliose basis theology, so far as it is possible fur tbe 
^niuaii mind, attains a speculative knowledge of tbe 
fChristian mysteries. This is tlie sense and signiBcauce 
of the well-known device : Philosophia est ancilta theo- 
iogitB. From this it is seen, that, in acceptiug such a 
position of servitude in its relation to theology, the 
dignity of philosophy is not lessened; for it surely ia 
no degradation of philosophy if, in the way indicated, 
it can be and is used for the purposes of a higher 
Bcience." Ou such soil a pure philosophy cannot flour- 
iftb ; and it is not surprising, that of recent pliilosopbers 
oot one of eminence has come from the Catholic Church. 
'It goes back to Thomas Aquinas, not forward. 

If such ^'iew3 are still possible in Germany, we can- 
lot be surprised if in the countries of Southem Europe 
philosophy is held in bondage. Barzellotti,* in speak- 
ing of Gioberti and Rosmini, says of the latter, " He 
never allows the freedom of his thought to go tbe length 
of admitting that any thing can be true to a philoso- 
pher which is incompatible with religious faith. That 

to Biiy, Rosmini regards the agreement of the latter 

itb tbe results of philosophical investigation as a post- 
Gioberti, in bis earlier works, goes even farther 

laa this. Not only does he identify philosophy and 
TeligioD, but be recognizes in the spirit a faculty eui 
generit, superior to reason, and having the supernatural 
for its object. Viewing the doctrine of Rosmini and 
Gioberti mainly from this point of view. Cousin, there- 
fore, had ground for asserting that Italian thought was 
still in the 'bonds of theology.'" 

Only a Church which regards its dogmas as absolute 
knd final can degrade philosophy to a mere tool, and 

• Fbiloaopby in Italy, Mind. 1S78. 
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rob reason and oonsdenoe of their rights. That philoB> 
ophy in any worthy sense is thus destroyedy must be 
evident to all who understand its ohaiaoter. If dogmas 
are absolutely true, all powble antagonism oannot afEect 
them, and all thorough inquiry can only senre to make 
their truth more evident. That mind must be strangely 
constituted which holds that a force is so great as to 
overcome all resistance, and yet claims that no one is 
permitted to test that force or attempt resistanoe. 
When both the dogmas and the infEdlibility of tiie 
authority establishing them are questioned, as in our 
day, such claims create the suspicion that the Church 
lacks confidence in its own teachings. 

But even in the Protestant Church philosophy has 
not always enjoyed that freedom which enabled it fully 
to express and develop its principles. WoU^ Kant, 
Fichte, and others had their liberties restrained, or were 
subjected to persecution.* Heusde, a recent Dutch 
professor, said of his countrymen, *^ In philosophising 
we ask for simplicity, good sound sense, and especially 
good principles, that should in no wise disagree widi 
those of our religious fedth.'' Let any one in Almerica 
or Great Britain attempt to develop a philosophical sys- 
tem in conflict with the prevailing fiaith, and he will 
soon discover that there is a marked difbrenoe between 
nominal and real freedom of thought. In these lands 
the law may not interfere with freedom of expression; 
but there are other than legal restraints. There is a 
constant growth of toleration ; but there are many wlio 
still have to learn that the wounds made by philoeqplqr 

* Wolff was banished from Halle, bat was reatond bj nwdsriek IL ; 
Kant received a reprimand from the CuUumninUter fat pabUaUof a 
certain article on religion ; and Fiohte, being ohaiged with 
Jena, lost his professorship, and fled to Berlin. 
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and scieiice can only be healed by the same, while 
abuse and passion only turn them into festering sorea.* 
Sometimes the question of toleration becomes in the 
highest degree difficult. Can a state permit teachers in 
its institutions, appointed and supported by itself^ to 
advocate views which tend to undermine the very 
principles on which it is founded? Its first law is self- 
i^utection. Communism will probably teaeh the states 

hich have not already learned the lesson, that a sharp 
must be drawn between liberty and licentiousness. 
'Tn an institution established by a religious deiiominar 
tion, for religious purposes, it cannot be expected that 
instruction subversive of this end should be tolerated. 
No honest philosopher would accept or retain a position 
10 which the perfect freedom necessary for a full devel- 
opment and free expression of his views caimot be 
maintained. This does not imply tliat a teacher must 
express all ho imagines or believes, no matter with what 
consequences it may be fraught. The wise man is 
reserved in the utterance of mere opinions on weighty 
subjects, — opinions which may be false and injurious, 
and wliich he himself may have occasion to change 
afterwards. Freedom is not temerity ; and philosophy 
ia not contempt of authority, though it recognizes no 
anthority as not subject to its tests. 

If religion has repeatedly attempted to make philoso- 
phy subordinate, the latter has frequently tried to over- 
throw religion, or, at least, to transform it into harmony 
with itself. The Kantian rationalism, the use made of 
Hegel's dialectics, and Hartmanu'u pessimism, are ex- 

iiples. Theologians have repeatedly tried to harmonize 

* JdIIuh MuUei safs In ona of bU sermons, "WoudiIb whicli bave 
n Inflti'Mtd on hunutnity b; knowledge, can be bealed only by 
Mwledgo." 
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their doctrines with the preyalent aohool of philosophy, 
often with indifferent resultB. Sometunes, when the 
harmony was supposed to be complete, the philosophical 
system itself changed, and then no one oared for the 
reconciliation. Theologians may be obliged to pass 
through many transformations in order to keep in har- 
mony with the rapidly changing philosophies.* There 
can hardly be a more absurd proposition than to claim 
that religion must adapt itself to the current philosophy. 
Even the disciples themselves are not always agreed as 
to the religion most in harmony with their philosoph- 
ical system. In the school of Kant, and still more in 
that of Hegel, the followers have disputed fiercely about 
the religious attitude of their philosophy ; and even on 
the doctrines of God and immortality conflicting views 
were held. Some philosophers modified their own sys- 
tems (as Reinhold and Schelling), so that at different 
periods of their lives different religious doctrines would 
have found most favor. And what a time theologians 
would have in our age to determine which philosophical 
system shall fix their dogmas ! Locke, BerkeleyrHame, 
Comte, Spencer, Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Lotze, and 
perhaps a score besides, would have to be taken into 
account. Religion has been subject to many changes, 
but it has been stability itself compared with the evo- 
lutions and transformations of philosophical systems. 
The failure to harmonize the two has repeatedly led 



* Karl Daub, formerly theological professor at HetdallMq^ is ai 
eating illustration. He began his career as a Kantian, and Us flm 
works are written from that standpoint. Then, after iMtog nadsr 
Fichte*s influence for awhile, he adopted 8chelIing*B Byatem, and wnto 
a number of dogmatic works in the spirit of that phUoaoi>hj. WtmXtf 
he became a disciple of Hegel, and his latest works bear the iaqvan oC 
that philosopher. His change of views cannot be attributed to Isok 
of character. He was thoronghly sincere, as well as snWsrly 
speculative. 
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^^uo efforts to separate religion from philosophy.' That 

^V^this is impracticable, is frequently proved by its very 

advocates. One might as well attempt to keep the two 

elements apart in his own mind. A philosophical ays- 

kt«m may influence the mind very deeply, yet aaoon- 
fcioasly. 
Conflicts are inevitable. When they do arise, which 
H the final appeal ? The fact that a religion claims to 
be alksolute has no significance for the philosopher. The 
Catholic, the Protestant, the Jew, the Mohammedan, 
the Uuddhist, all claim to possess the truth ; but who 
shall decide between them? In order to be the crite- 
rion, a faith must tirst legitimate itself; it must prove 
■its authority before its claims can be recognized by phi- 
sophy. The appeal to revelation or inspiration may be 
nade by any religion: the very thing to be established 
I the genuineness of the claimed authority. A faith, 
n order to gain the approval of reason, must be rational. 
This implies that reason is the ultimate appeal in case 
r conflict. Properly underatood, there can be no ob- 
Ktion to this on the pait of faith. As the appeal to 
Reason as the final authority, even in religious faith, is 
often perverted, it is worth while to determiue exactly 
what is meant by such an appeal. 

The claim that faith must be rational does not mean 
that all the objects of belief can be comprehended by 
reason. If this were the sense, faith might as well be 
abandoned at once. Reason neither comprehends itself 
absolutely, nor the soul, nor the world, nor God. So 
&r as it understands its limits, it has the best grounds 



' Sohlelermac^bDr atlemptecl this 
' 1 ol Goltlngeii adviX'Htes Ibu 
n lfa««lo)[7. lie already 
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for modesty. The deeper thought of the age tends to 
despair rather than to arroganoe. Mnoh may be true 
whose full meaning we cannot fiftthom. 

Nor does it mean that £Eutfa is <mly to acoept what 
reason or the nndenrtanding demonstrates. If this were 
done, faith would be superseded by knowledge. This is 
the tendency of podtiyism and allied Bystem8» though 
they themselves, in tiie name of knowledge, usually start 
with some supposition which itself needs proofs so that 
their positive knowledge itself rests on fiadth. Such 
tendencies, narroWi unconscious of their real ohaiaoter, 
often conceited as well as exdusiye, are opposed by a 
philosophy which is broad as well as deep. A ratumal 
faith means the continuance of fiaith as fsith, and not 
the foolish attempt to transform its emotional elements 
into mathematical formnlas. Faith may contain mueh 
which reason cannot discover or demonstrate and oom- 
preheu d, and yet be perfectly rationaL It must not* how- 
ever, contain any thing in itself contradiotoxy ; and one 
of the most important functions of philosophy in relation 
to theology is the test of the consistency of thaoloposl 
dogmas and systems. Not only does the reason okim 
that doctrines must be consistent with themseTves, but 
also that they must not be in conflict with tiie esfesl^ 
lished laws of mind. When evidence is produced in 
favor of facts or doctrines, it must be in aooofdanoe with 
the laws of evidence. So far as its objects axe solqeot 
to demonstration, faith has only that logic whose apgli- 
cation is universal. The logic of fiEuth, unless the ex- 
pression is figurative, is exactly the same as that iddiali 
proves the revolution of the earth aronnd the son. Tha 
data, indeed, differ greatiy, but not the reasoning fimodid 
on them. 

So far as the doctrines of fiaith are oomprehenriUs Igr 
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m, they must be rational. But wo go a step far- 
ther, and claim that faith, whether its doctrines are cotQ- 
prehenaible or not, must itself be rational ; that is, there 
must be sufficient ground for the faith. The feet that 
& doctrine is not aelf-contradictory is no evidence of its 
truth. The ontological proof has lost its force, because 
seen that a consistent idea of the Divine Being is 
lo pi-oof that God really exists. Whether it is held 
lat faith is based on revelation, or on history, or on 
the study of nature, or on the impulses, demands, and 
experiences of man, or on all these combined, it can 
only substantiate its claims by showing that its grounds 
&re rational. The objects of the claimed revelation may 
transcend the limits of our minds ; but if I am to believe 
them, I must have reasonable grounds for the belief, 
otherwise I might as well accept mythology, or make 
some other arbitrary choice. For historic facts we 
justly demand historic evidence. Philosophy, in spite 
of the attempt of Hegelians, cannot determine a priori, 
or according to any valid process, what the historical 
development must have been, and what may have oc- 
curred at a particular time. But reason has criteria 
according to which historical events, whether sacred 
or profane, must be tested. Faith in events which 
stand this test is rational, while unbelief would be irra- 
tional. It is certainly not rational to determine by 
philosophy what belongs exclusively to history. A phi 
losophy which decides a priori that providence, prophecy, 
and miracle are impossible, disposes of these subjects 
summarily, wholly regardless of the testimony o£ his- 
tory. AH in tiistory which comes under these heads is 
interpreted as mythology, or fiction, or deception, or 
mistake. There is much construction of history where 
re should be simply interpretation. We must judge 
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experience by experience, not by any supposed philoso- 
phy of experience which ignores experience itself; so 
history must be judged by history, according to the 
laws of historic criticism,® 

In affirming that reason is the last appeal, we mean 
that reason is fundamental ; it determines the laws of 
probability and certainty. It must not, however, be 
expected that reason can reconcile all principles, or 
explain all mysteries. If the accomplishment of this is 
to be the rule, then the religion that is rational must 
be barren, and will hardly rise above the level of rigid 
morality. Philosophy cannot fully explain even its 
own principles, or completely harmonize them ; and it 
is too much to expect of it an explanation of all that 
pertains to religion. Principles which are true may 
form a union at a point which lies beyond the reach of 
our intellects. Even Hume, with his empirical basis, 
his clearness and acumen and scepticism, could not 
limit his mind to what he could explain and demon- 
strate. At the close of his Treatise he says, "There 
are two principles which I cannot render consistent, 
nor is it in my power to renounce either of them ; viz., 
that all our distinct perceptions are distinct existences^ 
and that the mind never perceives any real connection 
among distinct eodstences.^^ If these problems baffle the 
power of the mind, is it any wonder that the deepest 
may have much for faith and little for intellectual sight? 

The specific rules of reason as applicable to faith may 
be thus summarized : — 

1. The fact that a notion is perfectly consistent with 
itself is no evidence that there is a corresponding reality. 

2. No reality can correspond with a notion that is 
self-contradictory. A cannot at the same time be B 
and not-B, 
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$. No donbt mstij objects exist of which reason has 
■nn oooception, and nhicb it cannot comprehend. The 
:-><rer of reason is not the measure of existence. 

4. Faith in such objects must be based on enfBcient 

nidenee : that is, it must be rational. 

To reject mles as evident as tb^e. is simply to deter- 

le that f^th shall be unreasonable ; that it shall rest 

groniids which the mind itself finds inadequate. 

need but understand what this means, in order to 

Utat it is in reality ^ith against faith; that it is 

effort to force the muid to assent to what it cannot 

Rejecting this negation of its own laws as 

ipoonblii, nothing remains but genuine rationalism, 

as indicated tn the rules giveu. But it is not what has 

commonly been called rationalism. Heretofore this 

name has usually been applied to the efforts to bring 

all the objects of iaith within the comprehension of 

reason, or to admit as valid only those which reason 

itaelf could discover and demonstrate. This rational- 

iom was itself most irrational, because it ignored both 

the reasonable claims of the heart and the limits of 

resaoo. It viewed as rational only what was within 

the grasp of reason, which reason was often used in a 

low and narrow, not in an ideal, sense ; but it forgot 

that there may be rational grounds in history and ex- 

|)erience for a faith which is not limited by the powers 

of the reason to comprehend. The rationalism which 

tlie above rules establish simply claims tliat there should 

be a reason for the faith in us, and that we should prove 

all thinga, and hold £ist that which is good. It is a 

ntionalism which religion demands as much as philoso- 

ly; which, iu fact, faith demands if it is to be &ith. 

t admits that objects of faith may be ahwe reason, but 

insists that they cannot be against reason; it admits 
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that reason may no more be able to discover them than 
it can historic events, but claims that faith in them 
must be reasonable. Whatever the ground of faith may 
be, whether in history, Scripture, nature, the heart, or 
the will, it must have a rational basis. 

If faith has at times sinned against reason by 
ignoring the rational claims, philosophy has also sinned 
against faith by ignoring its character and rights. But 
the sins of faith against reason are against faith itself; 
and when philosophy sins against faith, it also does vio- 
lence to its own nature. A philosophy which eagerly 
interprets the phenomena of the external world, but 
ignores those which are inner, which reveal man him- 
self and concern him most, may ignore religion, but it 
is not worthy of the name " philosophy." " 

It may be claimed that sin has so weakened reason, 
tliat it cannot test the truth ; but this objection cuts 
off the very limb on which the objector himself must 
stand. If it is valid, how can we know whether we 
have the truth ? How can we determine what to be- 
lieve? The power of faith must also have been per- 
verted by sin. The argument which robs man of the 
ability to test the truth, also robs him of the possibility 
of attaining a reliable faith. The man who wants an 
ethical and spiritual basis of faith must, of course, him- 
self be moral and religious. 

A few more hints may be of service to the student. 
By it^ attacks, philosophy may help to make religion 
conscious of itself. The fact that certain views have 
been held for ages, does not establish their truth. But 
neither does it prove them false. Neither antiquity nor 
novelty decides any thing in philosophy. An object 
may be real, and yet our grounds for believing in it 
may be irrational. A man, after discovering that he 
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I believed without sufficient reasons, may abandon 
faith ; but the fact that his faith was not well estab- 
lished is no proof that the olijects in which he believed 
do not exist. Our belief and unbelief do not affect the 
^^dtruth itself. The earth moved, though the whole world 
^Hktnied it. It is necessary to distinguish between the 
^HBbjects of faith and the psychological basis of faith. If 
^^^lith is not valid without sufficient grounds, neither 
should it be rejected without sufficient reasons. "A 
logical apparatus that is to overturn the deepest of 

» human beliefs, must have an estreniely firm basis, and 
most have these parts so firmly articulated that there 
iB no dislocating them," " 
The conflict between reason and faith has probably 
Jiot yet reached its climax. Much as we may desire 
peace, the mind cannot rest until it has fought the 
battle to the end. No truce is ^raasible until the com- 
batants have learned thoroughly to understand each 
other, and have become willing to give each other their 
glhies. He who enters the conflict must be prepared 
for severe trials if he wants to make thorough work, 
latever else may be destroyed, the truth cannot be 
&lly overthrown. If he has this confidence coupled 
nth modesty, deep sincerity, and a religious love for 
11th, the student may safely enter the battle, assured 
at tmth will at last hold the lield. 
[ Confidence in the truth, and the resolute purpose to 
teek it, and it only, may unite in the closest bonds 
philosophy and religion. Both are free, but both are 
bound by the truth. Co-ordination, union, and freedom 
ftimed by each for the other, as well as for itself, are 
! conditions of success. The progress made in our 
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age is a guaranty to the scholar that he shall enjoy 
greater freedom in his inquiries than former ages 
granted. That may, of course, be claimed as liberty, 
which is really an abuse; but if true freedom is op- 
posed, progress cannot be permanently checked. The 
triumphs of intellect may be somewhat more slow, but 
they will eventually overthrow the last remains of 
bigotry. Helmholtz attributes the superior success of 
German investigators, in some departments of science, 
to the fact that they are ^^more fearless than others 
of the consequences of the entire and perfect truth. 
Both in England and France we find excellent inves- 
tigators, who are capable of working with thorough 
energy in the proper sense of the scientific methods; 
hitherto, however, they have always had to bend to 
social or ecclesiastical prejudices, and could only openly 
express their convictions at the expense of their social 
influence and their usefulness. Germany has advanced 
with bolder step : she has had the full confidence, which 
has never been shaken, that truth fully known brings 
with it its own remedy for the danger and disadvantage 
that may here and there attend a limited recognition 
of what is true. A labor-loving, frugal, and moral 
people may exercise such boldness, may stand face to 
face with truth; it has nothing to fear though hasty 
or partial theories be advocated, even if some appear to 
trench upon the foundations of morality and society." * 
Whatever else may be feared, we cannot abandon 
our confidence in the beneficence of truth. The whole 
truth will fit the heart as well as the head, and will be 
promotive of pure religion as well as of sound philoso- 
phy. "From science, modestly pursued, with a due 

* Aim and Progress of Pbysical Science, in bis Popular Soientiilo 

Lectures. 
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tDsciousness of the extreme finitucle of our intellectual 
were, there can arise only nobler and wider nations 
of the purpose of creation. Our philosophy will be an 
affirmative one, not the false and negative dogmas of 
August Comte, which have usurped the name and mis- 
represented the teudcucicE of a true positive philosophy. 
True science will not deny the existence of things 
because they cannot be weighed and measured. It 
will rather lead us to believe that the wonders aud 
Bobtleties of possible existence surpass all tbat our 
^VneDtal powers allow us clearly to perceive." * 
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The subject of this chapter is fi-equently discussed in 
philosophical aud dogmatic works, hut not always with 
impartiality. Often it is too evident tliat there is more 
concern about the claims of some system, than to give 
an objective view of the relation of philosophy and 

:ligioD. Deism in England, and rationalism in Ger- 
ly, necessarily led to -a discussion (jf tlie subject. 

'nder the influence of Leasing, Kant, and Hegel, special 
tttention was devoted to the relation. The works on 
natural or rational theology all bear on the subject. 
In works on the philosophy of religion (Kant, Fries, 
Schelling, Hegel, Caird, Pfleiderer, Lotze), an effort is 
usually made to determine what religious elements are 
demanded by, or consistent with, certaiu philosophies. 
On the Continent the recent efforts to harmonize reli- 
gion are mostly based on the works of Kant, Herbart 
(Drobiseh : ReliffionspMloaophie ; Fliigel : Die spekula- 
tive Tkeologie der Oegenicart), Hegel (Bicdermann : 
Philotophie und Christfiithum, also Doijmatik ; Lipsius : 
two bookB ou the same subjects as Biedermanu's), and 
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Lotze. Ritschl's effort to exclude metaphysics from 
theology has led to discussions, mostly among theolo- 
gians, which have produced an extensive literature. 
(Ritschl: Theologie und Metaphysik; Herrmann: Die 
Metaphysik in der Theologie; Kaftan: Dm Wesen der 
Religion). It has also been attempted to construct 
religions on the basis of positivism, evolutionism, and 
pessimism (Hartmann). The religious questions com- 
mon to philosophy and religion may be concentrated 
under theism, and the doctrine of the soul or immortality ; 
the former including, besides the existence and attri- 
butes of God, such themes as creation, design, providence, 
miracles, revelation (Flint, Ladd, Pressens^'s Origins). 
On the relation of faith and knowledge (^Glauien und 
Wissen)^ there are numerous works in German, and the 
subject is also frequently discussed in philosophical 
journals. 

REFLECTIONS. 

Religion a personal relation to God. What basis and 
objects has it in common with Philosophy ? Difference 
between Philosophy and Religion. Between Religion 
and Theology. Reason and Faith. Rational Faith. 
Plistorical Rationalism and Deism. Reason and Com- 
mon Sense. Philosophy and Mysticism. Arguments 
for the existence of God. Views of Anselm, Descartes, 
Kant. Significance of the emotional and volitional 
elements in Religion. Philosophical and historical crit- 
icism (Tiibingen School). Limits of thought and of 
being. Religion and Materialism, Pantheism, Positiv- 
ism, Agnosticism. Science and Religion. Basis for 
Religion in human nature. Moral argument for Reli- 
gion. Does the psychological basis of Religion furnish 
an argument in favor of the objects of Religion? What 
is meant by the self-evidencing power of truth? 
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CHAPTER in. 

PHILOSOPHY AND NATURAL SCIENCE. 

PatLOSOPHV and science, the two departments in 
which modem intellect has attained ita gieateat achicve- 
mente, are both coldly intellectual, and. in theory at 
least, rigorous in method and absolute in the finality 
of their results. The advocates of each usually claim 
independence in their respective sphere, and contend 
for the supremacy in the domain of thought. It is but 
natural that with so great similarity they should often 
be confounded, and that with so much to distinguish 
them their hostility during rivalry and encroachmentii 
lahould become intense. But while at times they severely 
'pel. they at others attract each other, and tend to 
laoalesce. That they uiterlace, or even amalgamate, is 
evident from expressions like "scientific philosophy," 
and "philosophy of science." " 

Under these circumstances it is peculiarly difficult lo 
determine their exact places and relations ; but it is as 
important as difficult, particularly since they are the 
departments in which the severest efforts of intellect 
culminate. 



* In the beginninB of tbli centniy, U wu common In Oermany to 
ngatd phllOBopb; ia science ( WiueaKluj/ty. the saaie ia atlll the case, 
but It meet! wttb more oppo«[tloii. A distinction la now lOMle between 
phUoaojAy whJcb la scienliflc. and that which is not, m is evident fnnu 
Iba QtUTterly lor SclentiOc PUlosopb.v {iBitttntcJuf/ltichr PhUotophu), 
^^mOjjmbam the ItaUan Jonnul StvUla dt FUimtlla Scimt{flat. 
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The student who watches the development of thought 
in the growth of language, will observe that "philos- 
ophy " and "science" are not so commonly as formerly 
employed as synonymes. As a branch in its growth 
may separate into two with different directions, so it has 
been with intellect in developing philosophy and science 
together and afterwards separating them into distinct 
tendencies. While both terms are at times still used for 
the same spheres, we shall see that the process of dis- 
crimination and analysis is rapidly assigning to each a 
peculiar class of objects, and a peculiar aim. The term 
" natural science " of course implies that there is other 
science also ; and for the present, for the sake of defi- 
niteness, we shall distinguish between philosophy and 
natural science, but with the conviction that the time 
is not distant when philosophy and science itself shall 
be generally admitted to have distinct spheres. 

If a word with different senses is used, it will be found 
that its leading or most apparent sense absorbs, as it 
were, tlie others, and is ordinarily the only one present 
to the mind. When used with a meaning different from 
the leading one, it requires special discrimination to 
discern it; so that we frequently get a meaning of a 
word, but not the one intended. When a technical term 
is popularized, some prominent shade of meaning is gen- 
erally seized, and applied to many objects to wliich it is 
not technically applicable. " Science " and " philosophy " 
are thus employed and made vague. But this law is also 
promotive of serious error, which can only be overcome 
by carefully observing the exact sense of a word in its 
connections. To such use, or rather abuse, the word 
" natural '' is subject. In theology it has actually come 
to mean unnatural (sinful, the opposite of man's origi- 
nal, true nature). In science it is at times used in ^s- 
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Itinction from the supernatural, in which case it includeB 
Uio mental in man. When this is done, the mental is 
apt to be assimilated to what is most prominent in 
nature, namely the material and mechanical. But we 
also use " natural " in distinction from " mental," in 
whtcli case man's peculiarities are most emphasized. 
When natural science is here contrasted with phi- 
^- loaophy, we use " natural " as distinct hotli from the 
^L mental and the supernatural. Natural science thus in- 
^B etudes the whole domain of nature, but not psycliology. 
^^L There are two leading meanings in the t«rm " science " 
^^nrhich have led to confusion even in its technical use. 
^^piiua it is employed on the one hand to designate sim- 
^^ply ocrtainty iu systematized knowledge, whether that 
knowledge be formal or material : ' and, on the other, it 
designates systematized material knowledge that is cer- 
tain. Thus, wlien the mere element of certainty is con- 
isidered, there are two departments of tliought which 
have the strongest claim to the term "science," namely 
mathematics and formal logic. They are both specula- 
tive, mathematics being baaed on space and numbers. 
' l ogic on indisputable axioms, and both being developed 
^^EKcording to inexorable laws of mind, independent of 
^^Bbservation and experiment in the ordinary sense. That 
^^Riis formal knowledge is the most certain of all, is evi- 
dent from the fact that mathematics and logic are not 
liable to the errors possible in observation and experi- 
ment : besides, all material knowledge, natural science 
included, depends on formal knowledge for its construc- 
tion, so that, even if its materials are absolutely certain, 
laterial knowledge can at best but attain the absolute- 
the formal laws by which it is constructed. 
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If certainty, then, were the sole point of considera- 
tion, we should not hesitate to pronoiince the specu- 
lative departments of mathematics and formal logic 
pre-eminently science. But when we come to material 
knowledge we find that the conditions for the strict 
application of these formal systems are given only in 
nature, so that in the domain of material knowledge the 
term " science " is strictly applicable only to nature. If 
we distinguish between formal and material science, 
there can be no danger of confusion, since in that case 
the former will include mathematics and logic, while the 
latter will be limited to natural science. So promi- 
nent, however, has natural science become, that it is 
generally meant now when the term " science " is used ; 
and to avoid confusion it would be well to confine the 
term to that department. 

Even among scholars the term is employed in various 
senses. When used technically, they are apt to attach 
to it what is only incidentally associated, and has no 
claim to its exactness and severity, while when employed 
popularly they designate by it S3rstematized knowledge 
of any kind. Thus heraldry is called " the science of 
conventional distinctions impressed on shields, banners, 
and other military accoutrements." History, jurispru- 
dence, music, politics, theology, SBSthetics, ethics, logic, 
mathematics, chemistry, and many other subjects, have 
been called sciences. Now, a glance shows that neither 
in their objects, nor foundation, nor method, nor degree 
of exactness and reliability, is there any agreement 
between these heterogeneous subjects. No wonder, 
then, that scholai*s are not agreed as to the meaning of 
the term.* 

* Different writers, having different conceptions of what oooatitotea 
a science, have assigned different dates to the birth of geology and othar 
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tWIien we speak of natural science, we are apt to 
nk chiefly of a certain method and its results ; hut 
we also imply a particular class of objects. The phe- 
nomena of nature are peculiar in that they cannot 
merely be observed like other facts before the mind, but 
tbey can also be tested so as to }*ield exact and definite 
re8ult6 not dependent on subjective states. The mind, 
if viewed as a part of nature, cannot be subjected to 

Ptbe some tests throughout. Even biology presents 
greater obstacles than physios. The character of its 
•xperiments, and the method of drawing and testing its 
inferences, give natural science a peculiar severity and 
exactness. The phy^cist subjects objects to various 
modifications in order to dUcover the effect of different 
rehitions. Something is added or subtracted, or diSer- 
eully placed, in order to discover ■ new properties or 
facts. Professor Tait sjy% ."The e^s^nce of experi- 
ment is to modify the oiFciwai^tancss, o£ a. .physical phe- 
nomenon so as to tnc^-ease its value as a'test." The 
perfect uniformity> the absolute exactness, and the cer- 
tainty attainable, in these experiments, make, them 
peculiar; and thc 'aws-to which they are subject, deter- 
mine what is technically, called the scientitio nr^thod. 

Not more severe is wi-tural science in <t^ sp^periments 
tlian in observing aqd lecoidJiig phenomena, whether 
occurring naturally or i!i^ result o;' e.i([.-erimeDt. The 
Bame experiments can be repeated at Avill and by any 
Bumber of scientists, thus insuring greatest accuracy. 
But observation and experiment furnish only the mate- 
rials of science, not science itself. All thi 



•Clmices. Profeasor Huxley deflaes scleoee hb " organized conuDOii 
mhw : '' uid Mr. Spenter, aa " t wrtUUy unlfl ed knowloilge." Science 
liMftliolMeii deSned as iij iMumIHIuiI Iniii.iii'lHlgiiiiiliiiiiillii il knowl. 
•dge. Tsrlfled knowledgytfSlptli EMtrMSg^Jl^^i^. M. Oiaxlmy, 
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founded on them are mathematically exact. Whatever 
suppositions may be tentatively adopted, science itself 
is limited to demonstrations ; so that in the strict sense, 
and according to its true idea, natural science is abso- 
lute. For this reason the term ^^ science " is so often 
assumed to help along mere hypotheses and assumptions 
which have no claim either to exactness or finality. 
We must distinguish between the claims of science and 
the claims of scientists. 

Strict scientists are only consistent when they refuse 
the application of the term " science " to objects which 
will not submit to the tests of their method. If their 
conditions are correct, music, theology, history, politics, 
and similar subjects are not sciences. This of course 
does not imply that they are neither valuable nor relia- 
ble, but only that -thdy'do* not comply with the condi- 
tions neees8a1y''tbconstit;\>tQ. 'science in its technical 
sense. Wfj0vVe'speak*of ijijAatif science, we do not 
mean a theblogfan, metapliy^er&ii;*lil^torian, mathemati- 
cian, or logician, but one who devotes 'himself to natural 
science. Such expressions as " student of science, scien- 
tific stucfjr, 'scientific discovery, scieoitilic progress," and 
many slmHtfi' ones, are generally teei'in the sense indi- 
cated. 'Pram the more general^^aijlng of systematized 
knowledge; *fhe 'term has* fhus'-ctrfne to be appropriated 
for knowledge -of ar certain '-Ic Ad,* obtained in a particu- 
lar way, subject to definite tests, and absolutely exact 
and reliable ; and nothing will be lost by limiting the 
word to what is, in the strictest and most technical 
sense, scientific. In doing this, science will not only 
be difTcreut from pliilosophy, but will also have a pecul- 
iar sphere, distinct in method and limitation, and clearly 
separated from all other departments of learning. 

Natural science seeks to discover the causes of physi- 
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venU, and attempts to coiuitnict a syatein of the 
of nature. " To find the law by which they are 
lated, is to understand phenomena. For law ia 
more than the general conception in which a 
•cries of similarly recurring natural processea may be 
embraced." ■ 

The declaration that natural science aims to diacover 
the laws of nature, is essentially the same as affirming 
that it seeks the forces of nature. The laws are simply 
statements of bow the forces work, giving the forinula 
of the opei-ations of natural causes-f "Force" and 
are, however, words which seem to furnish 
planations of phenomena which they in reality do 
not give. In using them, the mind should determine 
whether they interpret facta otherwise than by tlie sub- 
Btitulion of another fact. Do we kiiow what a force is, 
or how a cause works to produce an effect? We are apt 
to imagine that we hnve explained how a thing is done, 
when we have only shown that it is done. It is a deep 
airj' to determine whether with what we call force 
ever get farther than from one fact to another. In 
last analysis a law gives ordy a method of procedure, 
a general fact which embraces all facts of tlie same 
iud- Tlie law of graritation is itself a fact which 
icludes many others ; but neither Newton nor any 

* Betmliulu, Ftjptilar LecUiTTM on Seitnlijk SubJMt (AppleUm), 3TD. 

L asi b« lasa " that wbM phynlcal science nrivM alter i« the knowl- 

* B of laws: III other wonts, tbe knowledge bow U different tUnn, 

T the Hino camlkliiiu, Uio iiauii< nssulu are brought about." Pn>- 

t Talt ataten : •■ Thn objert of alt pnre pbysicot scieni^ )h to eit. 

r to Krwp more »ud more perfectly ttie nature and lawa at ttui 

mI world." — Keixnt Adwmnt in Phi/iical Seieiux, 3t1. 

1 " Our dnalrD to romprrlUnd natiir»t pbenonielia. 111 otber words, U) 

Mocnali) itwir I«ir), ttiun takes another form of uxpremion. — that U, wa 

JiaT« to seek out the /into* wtilch are the cuum* ot the pheuouuuub" — 

«. 312. 
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other human mind conceived the explanation of the law 
itself. 

Its aim to reduce phenomena to laws attaches natural 
science closely to the facts it attempts to formulate. 
" Nothing can be learned as to the physical world, save 
by observation and experiment, or by mathematical 
deductions from data so obtained." * These deductions 
of course include all the direct logical inferences from 
the facts, and it is in these that scientists most of all 
reveal their intellectual power. It would be trivial to 
state that science demands the severest mental efforts, 
were it not that in some quarters the view prevails that 
science is the product of mechanical routine, as much 
within the power of the shallowest as of the profoundest 
minds. Then, pretenders so often obtain popularity by 
palming off their thoughtless empiricism as science, that 
beginners are liable to forget that mere observers and 
experimenters are to the scientist what the hod-carrier 
is to the mason. All phenomena are valuable in pro- 
portion as they are elaborated and mastered by thought 
Newton's great discovery required few facts, but enor- 
mous intellectual effort. Profound scientists recognize 
the need of emphasizing the mental vigor essential in 
scientific pursuits, for the reason that so many imagine 
that science requires nothing but a registering and classi- 
fying of facts. It is forgotten that the facts observed 
in nature can only be connected and related by the 
mind, and that the laws of nature are mental products 
from the given data. '^ Isolated facts and experiments 
have in themselves no value, however great their num- 
ber may be. They only become valuable in a theoret- 
ical or practical point of view when they make us 
acquainted with the law of a series of uniformly zecur- 

• Talt, 942. 
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rii^ phenomena, or, it may be, only give a negative 
result showing an incompleteness in our knowledge of 
such a law, till then held to be perfect." • Science, in 
dealing with facts for its highest purposes, is as purely 

fbt«llectual as is philosophy in relating and developing 
Concepts. 
Kot mere observers, but the thinkers, have made this 
tthe century of natural science." The victories ascribed 
B the laboratory are really the triumphs of reason in 
Be laboratory. It might be misleading to epeak of a 
philosophic element in the profound scientists from New- 
ton till the present ; and yet it would express their con- 
stant tendency to pass from the concrete to the abstract, 
and from facts to laws, principles, and system. The 
materials with which science deals being more apparent 
than its method, the sense has been honored with the 
foDctious of the reason, and it has been overlooked that 
the progress in physical studies has been due to a scien- 
tific empiricism, mastered by a scientific rationalism. f 
However unpopular speculation may be among empirics, 
it can be healthy as well as sickly, and is too deep an 
impulse of the mind to be ignored by real scientists. 
But the difierence between science and philosophy is, 
that in the fonner the speculation is limited by facts 
Kod their laws, while in philosophy the concepts and the 
mental laws are the limit. Whoever has passed from 
the facts of science to science itself will agree with 
Wbewell % iu emphasizing the need of facts and reason, 
the " obser^'atioQ of things without, and an inward effort 

• Helmholtz, 389. 

1 Tbu UtUcatioQ« given b; tbe teoMs. tinleas lntarprel«d b; naaon, 
*n altorly Dnmeaiiing. Bnl when leaaon and tbe aeoses wotk hajmo- 
aifniity tvfCHlher, Ibej open to uji an abMiIulet; illimilabls pTMpMt of 
n]riteTles lo be explored." — TAtr. :t42. 
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of thought." He adds, "The impressions of sense, 
unconnected by some rational and speculative principle, 
can only end in a practical acquaintance with individual 
objects ; the operations of the rational faculties, on the 
other hand, if allowed to go on without a constant 
reference to external things, can lead only to empty 
abstraction and barren ingenuity. Real speculative 
knowledge demands the combination of the two ingre- 
dients, — right reason, and facts to reason upon. It has 
been well said, that true knowledge is the interpretation 
of nature: and thus it requires both the interpreting 
mind, and nature for its object ; both the document, and 
the ability to read it." 

Natui^e does not write or impress its facts and laws 
upon a passive mind, and it is no such immediateness 
of scientific knowledge which distinguishes it from the 
philosophic. Science is not the product of sensation- 
alism, though the denial of the possibility of knowledge 
anywhere else than in regions accessible to the senses 
has led to the more exclusive study of the phenomenal 
world. The merit of turning thought from scholastic 
subtleties to empirical investigations belongs largely to 
Bacon ; but those who regard his emphasis on the obser- 
vation of facts, as giving the essence of the modern 
scientific spirit and tendency, have failed to appreciate 
the intellectual energy in science. Bacon's great ser- 
vice to science consists rather in the general direction 
he gave to thought, than in the introduction of a com- 
plete method of scientific processes. He did much to 
banish useless inquiries, and to substitute for them 
researches which promise fruitful and certain results; 
but it was an impulse to a certain course of inquiry, 
rather than a full indication of the route to be 
taken.® 
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n discusBing the relation of philosophy to science, we 
BiDst (liBtiiiguish the true scientist from mere empirics. 
While the aira ami method of the latter put all recon- 
ciliation with philosophy out of the question, because 
they depreciate thought and exult the sense to the throne 
of reason, the philosopher has much in common with the 
former, and can easily come to an agreement with him 
respecting many essential points in science and philoso- 
phy. The purely intellectual element in his pursuit 
Jbriugs the scientist into sympathy with the philosopher, 
the philosopher unhesitatingly admits all that the 
mtist can justly claim for his method and its results; 
and if both the philosopher and scientist are deep and 
broad, there can be little danger of conflict. 

AUbough the advance of science ia due to the intel- 
lectual use of the facts, it is still the explanation of the 
facia that is sought; and scientists are usually suspi- 
cions of conclusions wholly beyond their reach. The 
facts are held to be the test of all speculations respectr 
ing nature. If scientists admit, that, in any department 
of thought, there may be knowledge of objects which 
I ;ainot be subjected to the test of facts, they deny that 
' In Bcieutific. In natural science, tlierefore, thought 
limited, being tethered to the facta. Besides observa- 
<>u, experiment, and mathematics, it is found that speo- 
Lition, hypotheses, and theories are indispensable; but 
Mjuy must be based on facts and tested by them, and 
ilicir sole value consists in their ability to explain the 
facts. In the strict sense, the work of natural science 
\-. completed wlien the laws of nature liave been dis- 
I vered and systematized ; inferences and generalizar 
■ 1 118 transcending the test laid down by science caunot 
regarded as lyimufi^uiut^jlIBaiiit however r " " 
themselves. 
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Our liability to error induces us to seek in sense and 
reason a corrective of each other, and to regard the truth 
as resulting from the harmonious action of both. Only 
an unthinking sensationalism can claim that the last 
appeal should be made to the immediateness of our per* 
ceptions. Science has clearly demonstrated that our 
sense-impressions need correction by the judgment. I 
see light, and hear sound ; but no number of impressions 
can convince me that, aside from eye and ear, light and 
sound exist in nature. I touch a piece of iron and a 
cloth in the same room, and find the one colder than the 
other ; and yet I know that both have the same tempera- 
ture, my sensations being determined by the power of 
objects to conduct heat. Thus our intellect is the ulti- 
mate appeal, not the sense. As in its inferences, so also 
in its observations and experiments, natural science 
makes the reason supreme. The difference between 
ordinary and scientific observation and experiment is 
simpl}"^ this, — that the latter use the sense and its ob- 
jects according to rational principles, while the former 
do not. Instead of the usual assumption, therefore, 
that sense and reason are to each other a corrective, we 
shall be nearer the truth in saying that reason uses the 
data of sense as aids in drawing legitimate conclusions. 
And natural science must be viewed as the rational in- 
terpretation of nature, based on a rational use of the 
facts, and subjected to the rational test by facts.' 

So far there will probably be no dispute between the 
philosopher and the scientist. Whoever objects to the 
expressions "rational use" and ^^ rational test,'* and to 
tlie supremacy of reason and the subordination of sense 
implied, need but substitute the word *4rrational«'* to 
see the absurdity of his position. By eliminating the 
rational, he cuts off all dispute, for there is no bam left 
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whivh the disputants can stand. The only oontro- 
iy possible between the philosopher and scientist 
luM bo respecting the sense of the word " rational," 
a lUspute which cannot be settled by science with its 
appeal to the test of facts (where is the standard reason 
given as a feet?), but only by philosophy. 

No one questions the reliability of the results obtained 
by means of the scientific method. Fonnerly philos- 
ophers, indeetl. proposed to substitute speculation for 
this method; that is now, however, universally admitted 
to be wrong. But a confiict begins so soon as the ques- 
tion is proposed, whether the laws of nature established 
bj Hcience are the limits of knowledge. This is the 
le as the inquiry, whether there is other than scien- 
knowledge. It seems almost absurd to ask the 
lestion ; but some so exalt science that they not only 
refuse to join Du Bois-Reymond and others in inscrib- 
ing Ignorabimun on their banner, but every other attain- 
ment so dwindles in comparison with science, that they 
call it knowledge only by courtesy. A scholar eminent 
in one department may get into a narrow rut, and be 
unable to see over its edges any thing worthy of notice. 
Compared with the omnipotence of science, one may 
hear philology, hterature, history, and logic, to say 
nothing of metaphysics, theology, aesthetics, and ethics, 
spoken of with a degree of contempt. 

The cause of science will not he retarded, hut pro- 
ited, hy distinguishing between those who have really 
its spirit, and such aa are scientists only in name, 
the latter speak disparagingly of other pursuits in 
ler to magnify their own importance, they can work 
icbief only if regarded as s^^eakiug in the name of 
icuce. The question, whether there is any thing be* 
limits of strict science, is answered by acien- 
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tists themselves in their efiforts to get beyond. The 
limits of science are evidently not the limit of thought, 
and the mind cannot rest when it has reached them. 
Scientific men construct cosmologies, and frequently 
adopt materialistic or idealistic theories of the universe, 
which are wholly extra-scientific. It may even happen, 
that speculation is zealously denounced in the interest 
of exact science, but this only serves to increase the 
astonishment at finding so many winged speculations in 
works of scientists. The imagination plays a much 
more prominent part in constructing theories termed 
scientific than is generally supposed. Herbart held that 
imagination is essential to all discoveries, and that there 
is as much of it in original thought in science as in 
poetry. " It is very doubtful," he says, " whether New- 
ton or Shakspeare possessed the greater imagination." 
Surely our age need not abuse Kepler for his fancies, 
nor pity Newton if he believed in alchemy.* The reli- 
ability of what the mind imagines possible is to be deter- 
mined by direct questions to nature, to be answered by 
means of tentative experiment. The mere mental 
combinations and theories of scientists must of course 
be subjected, as far as possible, to scientific tests ; but 
their very existence, to say nothing of their abundance 
and utility, proves that the mind cannot be compressed 
within the limits of exact science.*^ 

The confidence with which we speak of natural sci- 
ence is justified so long as we remember that it confines 
itself to phenomena, and that its observations are neces- 
sarily limited. We enter the domain of mystery as soon 
as we inquire into the essence of things, the nature of 
forces and causes, and the totality of natural phenom- 
ena. Both the progress of science and the diviaion 

* JevoiiB, 606. 
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of labor have increased the difficulty of generalizations 
comprehending the total results of scientific inquiry." 
While specialization, so marked a featurfe of our age, 
greatly promotes the advance of the separate sciences, 
it also has serious disadvantages. The rigid Bpeciatist 
cannot get a comprehensive view of science even, still 
less of knowledge in general ; he in also in danger of 
becoming unjust to other branches, and of losing ajipre- 
ciatioD for every thing but hia specialty. The undue 
exaltation of one department of thought destroys the 
unity of knowledge, and the organism of all the sci- 
ences. He who is supreme in a specialty may go far 
aatray when he makes it the standard of all intellectual 
achievements, the criterion of all truth, the basis of all 
generalizations, and the law for the interpretation of 
the iiniverBe. Mere epecializatioD, in exact proportioD 
to its perfection, makes knowledge fragnjentary. For 
systematic mental development, and for a complete and 
comprehensive view of things, the mind must go beyond 
these specializations. This is a demand of the special- 
ties themselves. Sometimes the limits of their spheres 
are in dispute ; who can settle it without rising above 
the limitations of each ? Divisions are matters of men- 
tal convenience, and analysis is but a preparation for 
synthesis. But how can we form a correct synthesis of 
all the sciences and their results? In going beyond his 
specialty, the specialist ceases to be a specialist ; and it 
i» no disparagement to his eminence iu a particular 
sphere to say that the exclusive tniining for and in his 
ipecialty has probably unfitted him for the totally dif- 
fereut problems which lie beyond. These problems are, 
in many cases, the deepest, and involve the highest 
interests. Shall they be ignored? Shall they be left 
v4o the fancy ? Or shall man be specially prepared to 
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grapple with them ? The mind demands their solution, 
or, at least, the most earnest effort, with the best means, 
to solve them. If natural science could do the work, 
no one would hesitate to consign to it these problems ; 
but, lying far beyond the test of physical facts, science 
cannot even attempt to solve them without becoming 
philosophy. 

The unity of nature is an axiom of science, and the 
basis of all induction. But is this axiom given by 
isolated facts, or by the special sciences? No one ques- 
tions that there must be unity in the final results of all 
the sciences; but can a specialty teach us any thing 
respecting the results of all investigation ? There are 
principles which are common to all thought, which de- 
termine the character of all valid research, are the cri- 
teria of all truth, and lie at the basis of all the sciences ; 
now it is self-evident that what is common to all the 
sciences, and constitutes the essence of science itself, 
cannot be a specialty of any particular science. If any 
one claimed it as a monopoly, the others would imme- 
diately rebel. No natural science regards itself called 
upon to make these principles a specialty ; each one, as 
a rule, simply takes them for granted, and works on 
them. Such, for instance, are the principles of knowl- 
edge. Every science rests on these, and all its investi- 
gations and constructions must be determined by them ; 
yet it might never get to nature itself if it had first to 
aiiswer the numerous questions pertaining to the theory 
of knowledge. All that can be expected of a specialist 
is that he master these principles ; and the failure to do 
so is often fraught with serious consequences in scien- 
tific investigations.^^ All inferences should be logical ; 
but the specialist cannot be expected to prepare a logic 
on the basis of his specialty, and then make that logic 
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the basis of reasoning in the 8i>ecialty. Then there are 
axioms, as in mathematics, which are taken for granted, 
and yet the question of their validity involves the per- 
plexing problems connected with the nature of what 
are called necessary truths. So, too, there are auch 
Dotions as space, time, motion, change, substance and 
accidence, being, cause, and many others, which are 
commonly used as if perfectly clear, and yet they are 
full of mystery." They may, indeed, be so habitually 
taken for granted that they hardly seem to involve 
unsolved problems, and habit may lead one to regard 
his assumptions as demonstrations. But the critical 
mind, which does not run in a narrow groove, and is 
not enslaved by dogmatism, sees that they involve the 
deepest jiroblems of the human intellect ; and it also 
knows that every solution opens new fields of inquiry. 
With all the brilliant discoveries of science, the sphere 
of mystery has been enlarged and darkened. The 
problems which arise out of the depths of science and 
cannot be solved by it are philosophical, and must be 
answered, if at all, by philosophy. 

The study of the principles, organism, and final con- 
sequences of science, has led scientists themselves to 
connect philosophical speculations with their specialties. 
In Descartes and Leibnitz, philosophy and science were 
intimately connected. Kant passed from mathematics 
and physics to metaphysics and ethics. Lotze and 
Harms went from medical studies to philosophy. Hart* 

* How are wo to think mailer ? Is [t Die nnchaDgeBlile basis of ph«- 
aonsiiA, or isll Also chaneealilG ? It llU luell cbsngeable, is tbare any 
tUng In the aoivene tlint is n«t subject to change? II matter Is re. 
pKd«il u an uncbmigvablu subatauuH, liuir cod we account for the man- 
ifold pheDORiena of the norltl ? To diimLis these subjects as Irrelevuit, 
tDe«na tliat the mind's Inqulties must be checked whenever thejr go 
V tlw ■ortaco. 
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mann claims to base his speculations on the results of 
natural science, according to the most approved scien- 
tific method. Professor Wundt declares it was the 
natural sciences which, ^^ almost without my knowledge 
and desire, led me toward philosophy ; " and also states 
that now the sciences which lately seemed farthest 
removed from philosophy have not been least affected 
by it.* Helmholtz and others on the Continent adopt 
fundamental principles of Kant's philosophy. In Eng- 
land, Locke, as developed by Hume and Mill, is the 
leading authority among scientists. These philosophers, 
not the sciences, are the source of the prevailing sensar 
tionalism and empiricism. In the doctrine of causation ; 
in the hesitation to regard the uniformity of nature as 
established beyond question ; in the substitution of 
heredity, association, and experience, for the necessity 
of reason ; in the suspicion with wliich thought, rising 
above the impressions through the senses, is viewed, 
we see the philosophy of Hume. The argument some- 
times met with, that a miracle is possible because the 
uniformity of nature is no necessity of reason, is simply 
using Hume against Hume. And the view of Darwin 
and the Darwinians, that the power to form abstractions 
does not distinguish man from animals, is nothing but 
Berkeley's argument against abstract ideas, adopted and 
made current by Hume. Indeed, scientists usually place 
themselves on some philosophical basis, on wliich they 
construct their theories; and the conflicts among sci- 
entists are usually philosophical, not scientific. Just 

* ** Nicht am wenigstcn sind aber diejenigen Wissennchaften von der 
Philo6ophie beriihrt worden, die ihr vor nicht langer Zeit vieUelcht am 
fernsten gestanden, diejenigen, die mich selbst — ich darf wohl sagen 
fast ohne mein Wissen nnd Wollen — der Philosopbie entgegengefiihrt 
haben, die NaturwistetiBchqften,** ^ Ax^fgabe der PhiloBophU inderOtget^ 
u>artt 5. 
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because it is so absolute, atid always appeals to facts, and I 

^to cJemoQBtrations based directly on them, auience caanot 
be disputed. It does not dispute, it demonstrates. 
We are consequeirtly justified in affirming tliat sci- 
ence, in proportion as it is deep, will recognize the 
necessity of philosophy. The isolated thoughts or laws 
furnished by the experimental sciences, instead of sat- 
isfying the mind, impel it to form a union of the 
fragments, and to draw from them the ultimate conse- 
quences. It asks. What is the result of all tbe sciences? 
Into what ocean do they pour their contents ? Staiting 
with the given data and their laws, what may be in- 
ferred respecting the first and final causes? In these 
queries are condensed some of the most important prob- 
lems which experimental science suggests, but which 
lie beyond its sphere, and in the domain of philosophy. 
The mind continually strives to trace relations, to bring 
' remote objects together, and to unite the separated. 
In this it is controlled by an impulse which may be 
rudely cheeked, hut which cannot be satisfied until 
that ultimate unity is disscovered whose existence is a 
{)ostulate of reason.'^ 

Much of the opposition of scientists to philosophy is 

■ due to tbe spirit of positivism, which lauds experience, 

■ but fails to see that the laws drawn therefrom involve 
Itbstractions whose processes are subjected to philosophi- 
leal, not scientific tests. Comte would rutldessly banish 
Ithoiight from the highest regions, and confine it to phe- 
■Homena. His system denies the rights of the mind 
Titself. Its author and some of his disciples (esiiecially , 

Liltr^} imagined that their positivism was allied to the ' 
IXantian criticism ; but it is evident that they totally 
■failed to catch the spirit of the critical philosophy, 

piirticularly of its earnest efforts to reach the limits of 
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thought, and to conserve the basis of morality* Posi- 
tivism is not merely unhistorical, but also uncritical* 
Without taking the trouble to examine thoroughly the 
mental powers, it determines arbitrarily the limits of 
thought; and in this essential element its method 
of procedure is the very opposite of the critical philoso- 
phy. Positivism is dogmatism exalted to absolutism.^^ 
Positivism is not, however, the only source of antag- 
onism between science and philosophy. Various philo- 
sophical systems have been seriously at fault, and have 
aroused opposition. In Germany the schism occurred 
during the first decades of this century, when the influ- 
ence of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel determined the 
prevalent character of philosophic thought. The spec- 
ulative tendencies were carried to such an extreme that 
experiment was regarded beneath the dignity of philos- 
ophers and scientists, who were expected to unravel aU 
mysteries a priori^ and to spin the laws of nature, as 
well as of mind, out of their own brains. For ** phi- 
losophy " Fichte attempted to substitute the term TFt»- 
senschaftslehre (the doctrine of science), which was 
intended to give the laws of science. In the work with 
this title he claims that the volume takes no account 
of experience, and that its doctrines would be true even 
if there were no experience. The same tone was 
adopted by Schelling and Hegel. While experience 
was spoken of disparagingly, speculation was made 
supreme and regarded as containing all the treasures of 
wisdom. But during the a priori frenzy (1790-1840) * 

* A description of the beginning of this frenzy is given in my lifs 
of Immanuel Kant, chap. 11. 

I am well aware that all of HegePs disciples are not prepared to 
admit that their master went to the extreme in speculation. There are 
many points which are left obscure by Hegel himself, and the fleroa 
disputes in his school have only served to add to the confoalon. Some 
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the oatural sciences made rapid process, aiid completely 
emancipated thentgelvea from the influence of specula- 
tive philosophy. A great re-action came. The specu- 
Ulive systems had prevailed in State and Church and 
literature ; but before the middle of the present century 
a different spirit became dominant. The a priori expla- 
nations of nature were laughed at ; the speculations of 
philosophers were viewed as air-castles ; and science, 
based on the most pains-taking collection of facts and 
the severest induction, became supreme. It seemed as 
if an impassable gulf had been fixed between experi- 
mental science and philosophy. With their extrava- 
gance the really solid and grand achievements of the 
speculative systems were also rejected. Science became 
haughty and exclusive. Experimentalists looked with 
as much contempt on speculators aa these bad espreesed 
for the former ; and shallow empirics revealed their wis- 
dom by an ignorant sneer at profound philosophers. 
Science claimed the entire domain of the real, while the 
reabu of visions was assigned to philosophy. This 
development since Kant's Kritik appeared enables us 
nderstand why in Germany philosophy and natural 
icieoce are more sharply distinguished than in other 
«de. Naturphilotophie is not used like " natural phi- 
Uphy" in England and America to designate physics, 

lulations respecting nature ; hence it belongs to 

ihy, not to science. 

seting the beginning of that conflict which 

ot bia disciples claim that on tbe value ot experttoeDt, on tbe relation 
of eiperlcDce to rcasoD, on the Blgiiif1cBDc« of the p&rtlcalar oi ladl- 
Tldual and Che general, aaJ ot tbe concrete and tbe abelract, Hegel 
had been mituodergtood. Tlils ma; be true ; but Id that case both tbe 
diadplM and tbe niaater are to blame for contradictory eltilf meals, aod 
bn ibe nae ot tenna nblch aoeiu to teach one thing when tbs; mean 
dlSereDt. 
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drove philosophy and science into hostile camps, it will 
be interesting to hear so eminent a scientist as Helm- 
holtz.* " Certainly, at the end of last century, when 
the Kantian philosophy reigned supreme, such a schism 
had never been proclaimed ; on the contrary, Kant's 
philosophy rested on exactly the same general ground 
as the physical sciences, as is evident from his own 
scientific works, especially from his Cosmogony." Of 
Hegel's efforts to construct nature J philosophy a priori, 
he says, ^^ His system of nature seemed, at least to nat- 
ural philosophers, absolutely crazy. Of all the distin- 
guished scientific men who were his contemporaries, not 
one was found to stand up for his ideas. Accordingly, 
Hegel himself, convinced of the importance of winning 
for his philosophy in the field of physical science that 
recognition which had been so freely accorded to it 
elsewhere, launched out, with unusual vehemence and 
acrimony, against the natural philosophers, and espe- 
cially against Sir Isaac Newton, as the first and greatest 
representative of physical investigation. The philoso- 
phers accused the scientific men of narrowness ; the sci- 
entific men retorted that the philosophers were crazy. 
And so it came about that men of science began to lay 
some stress on the banishment of all philosophic influ- 
ences from their work ; while some of them, including 
men of the greatest acuteness, went so far as to con- 
demn philosophy altogether, not merely as useless, but 
as mischievous dreaming. Thus, it must be confessed, 
not only were the illegitimate pretensions of the Hege- 
lian system to subordinate to itself all other studies 
rejected, but no regard was paid to the rightful claims 
of philosophy, that is, the criticism of the sources of 
cognition, and the definition of the functions of the 
intellect." ^ • 7^ 
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This feud }ias bj no means been confiaed to Ger- 
■ toany, though it was most bitter tliere. The Tarioug 
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conflict ueed uot he considered t 
the schism itself must be taken into account in order to 
understand the relation now existing between scientists 
,nd philosophers. It is not a conflict between philos- 
iphy and science, which would imply that they are 
incompatible and that tlie one or the other must there- 
fore be destroyed ; but between historic systems, which 
are imperfect and liable to change, Tliere is scarcely a 
doubt that in the controversy philosophers have been 
the greatest gainers, perha^ts because they were most to 
blame originally and had moat to learn. Not only have 
they abandoned their a priori constructions respecting 
latnral phenomena, but many of them have also become _ 
ft&rnest students of science, so as io connect their phil* 
iphical speculations as intimately as possible with the 
results of exact research. Natui'ally they attend rather 
id jirinciples than to the details of science, 
though these have also received much attention. To 
tmove the charge of vagueness and uncertainty, they 
Lave attempted to give philosophy as much of the sci- 
entific basis and method as is consistent with its charac- 
acter and aims. If a philosopher now placed himself oa 
the Naturphihsophie of Schelling or Hegel, he would i 
;i8 own fraternity be laughed at for his pains. The ; 
inflict has made philosophy more modest, more criti- 

more solid, and consequently more reliable. 

There are also scientists who have been gainers from 

le conflict. The masters iu science recognize their I 

mitations, admit the significance of the theoretical 

element, encourage the study of the cognitive faculties 

Uid of logic, while carefully excluding raetaj>hysics from i 

science. The cry, " Return to Kant," came largely 
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from scientists, who felt the need of supplementiDg 
science with a critical philosophy. Such a prejudice 
has, however, been excited against philosophy, that 
many students of science have ignored even the study 
of logic ; and their works also prove that they do not 
distinguish clearly between sensation, experience, and 
reason. 

Herbart's words, uttered at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, sound like a prophecy : *^ It cannot be otherwise 
than that the neglect of philo6ophy should result in a 
frivolous or perverted treatment of the fundamental 
principles of all the sciences." So common has this 
treatment become in certain quarters, that earnest voices 
are heard among scientists, to say nothing of philoso- 
phers and others, favoring more thorough discipline in 
philosophical studies. Even the materialist. Dr. Louis 
Biichner, holds that the liddles of life, if to be solved 
at all, require philosophy. He declares that no special 
science can give this solution; the only hope is in the 
results of all, developed according to logical principles.* 
Professor Haeckel f also complains of ^ the lack of phil- 
osophical culture, which characterizes most of the physi- 
cists of the day." He claims that many of the errors 
of scientists are due to their neglect of philosophy, and 
to that ^^ crude empiricism " which they laud as ** exact 
science." ^The numerous errors of the speculative 
natural philosophers in the first third of this century 
have brought all philosophy into such disrepute among 
exact scientists, that they cherish the strange illusion 
that they can construct the edifice of natural science 
from factH without a philoaopJUcal connection of the same ; 
from mere obBervation without understanding. Only by 

• Frankfurter Zeitung, 1871, No. 2S3. 
t NatUrliche ScM^fungsgtidUohU, 
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mSttus of the most thorough permeation of philosophy 
and empiricism can the indestructible edifioe of true 
monistic science arise." While Helmholtz throws the 
weight of his influence in favor of the study of the cog- 
nitive and logical elements of philosophy, his colleague, 
' Du Bois-Reymoiid, does not hesitate to make the charge, 
I that among scientists there is a lamentable lack of phil- 
I osoptucal training and dialectic acumen. In his "Seven 
I Riddles of the World," he said that the manner in which 
I his address on " The Limits of Natural Science " had 
I been received proves that "the national philosophic 
I culture, of which we are accustomed to boast, does not 
I appear in a favorable light." So completely "has philoso- 
phy been shoved aside, that even where natural science 
ittielf has in many points reached the stage of philoso- 
I phizlng, there often apijears a great lack of prelirainaiy 
I conceptions, and ignorance of wliat has really been 
I accomplished." It seems strange that scientists should 
have found it necessary to defend logical studies and 
deep thinking in science, but that has been the case. 
Opposing the empirics, who want to make science super- 
ficial, Liebig said. " In natural science all investigation is 
. deductive or a priori ; experiment is only for use by the 
[ process of thought, just as arithmetical calculation; 
thought must precede it in all cases if it is to have any 
significance. An empirical investigation of nature, in 
the usual sensi^, does not exist."* Feehner recognizes 
the need of metaphysics ; and declares that while the 
scientist stops with the atoms, these by no means satisfy 
the mind, which strives to go beyond them. After a 
war between natural science and philosophy, we now 
Bee them "gradually coming to themselves and making 
peace with each other, which promises to be the more 
* Phiiumpltitclu: Muiinuh'/lr, vol. il,, quot«d b; Buutschack. 
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lasting, since the very problems which claim the atten- 
tion of modern science are of such a character that their 
solution is possible only on condition of co-operation 
between natural science and philosophy," * 

The antagonism between philosophy and science is 
evidently drawing to a close. Both parties have erred ; 
their approach now is on the basis of truth, of mutual 
need, and mutual help. Professor Huxley holds that 
^^ the reconciliation of physics and metaphysics lies in 
the acknowledgment of faults upon both sides ; in the 
confession by physics that all the phenomena of nature 
are, in their ultimate analysis, known to us as facts of 
consciousness ; in the admission by metaphysics, that 
the facts of consciousness are practically interpretable 
only by the methods and formulaa of physics; and, 
finally, in the observance by both metaphysical and 
physical thinkers of Descartes* maxim, — assent to no 
proposition the matter of which is not so clear and 
distinct that it cannot be doubted."! In his Logik^ 
Ueberweg says that "the so-called empirical sciences 
would have to abandon their scientific character, if they 
wanted to reject all thoughts transcending direct expe- 
rience." X In 1873, the Academy of Sciences in Berlin 
admitted to membership two philosophers. Professors 
Zeller and Harms. The address of welcome contained 
these sentences: "If the signs of the times do not 

* Die Orundprincipien der Schellingschen NaturphUoiophiet by Dr. R. 
Koeber. See also Waodt's Einfluss der Philoaophie axif die NaturwUsen' 
schaften, and Aufgahe der Philosophie in der Oegenwart. 

t Lay Sermons, Descartes 'Discourse on Method. The only difflcalty 
is in the third condition. If all the phenomena of nature are, " in their 
ultimate analysis, known to us as facts of consciousness/' how can the 
facts of consciousness be practically interpretable by the methods and 
fonnulic of physics? This makea consciousness interpretable bj 
consciousness. 

I At the close. 
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ieive, the reconciliattOD of philosophy and the ttatural 
fences is gradually approaching. . . . The most impor- 
pt discoveries in natural science shed their light over 
pnected phenomena of extensive spheres, and they 
I themselves impel to seek a comprehension of the uni 
rtal. Ingenious representatives of the natural sciences 
l|>n>ach philosophy, and admit that the mission and 
Bthod of both are not irreconcilably hostile. What- 
jained permanently hy philosophy in historical 
I scientitic tendencies, will revive the coDSciousaess 
Uiat aU the sciences are one." 

Objections to philosophy are still common ; they are 
not, however, directed so much against philosophy per 
ge, as against certaiu historic systems and methods. To 
lay their faults to the charge of philosophy itself, is as 
rational as to blame science for the methods of mere 
empirics. Certain philosophical systems have beeu vis- 
ionary ; but we are advocating sober, critical philoso- 
phy, not wild speculation. The charge that philosophy 
is not exact, may mean that its objects cannot be 
weighed and measured. But this is the fault, if fault 
t all, of the objects, not of philosophy. Does any one 
me science for determining only proximately the dia- 
ice of a fixed star, or, perhaps, resorting to guesses 
I the Bubject? Ideas cannot be put into scales, or 
termined by inches ; there are no pints or pounds for 
^th and morality. But this is no argument against 
philosophy or the existence and value of its 
«.• These may lie real, though not tangible ; and 
sause so purely intellectual, it is difficult to define 

" Tbe sEDdjr at logical and malheniatlcaJ forms has conviDced me 
nspace itself is ao nquistlpcomlition of conceivable exlsteniM. 
Tilling, we are told by matertaiiiita. imut b« bare orthere.neuei 
SrfwUier, before or aft«r. I deny Ibia, and point to lofiJcal relations as 
my ptuol." — Jevons, 768. 
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them, and communicate the conception of them to other 
minds. 

The objection that philosophical systems have often 
changed is no argument against philosophy itself. The 
charge that it has accomplished nothing is based on 
ignorance of its own progress, and of its great service 
in developing science, and promoting all departments 
of intellect. Philosophy is fundamental ; and its value 
is not diminished because the foundation itself was hid 
from most men, while the superstructure it bore was 
evident to all. 

Many of the objections to philosophy may as cogently 
be urged against science. That, too, has problems of 
long standing, which are apparently no nearer solution 
than when first proposed. Can it explain the origin of 
life, or sensation, or consciousness, or the connection 
of mind and body? Can it in sound, say in music, 
sharply separate the physical, the physiological, and the 
psychical elements ? But questions like these are end- 
less; and if they do not arise, it may be because in 
science men so often operate with symbols which are 
taken for explanations, but in reality explain nothing. 
Science, like philosophy, the deeper it goes, the more 
fully it realizes that it exposes problems rather than 
solves them. It should also be remembered that sci- 
ence itself thrusts upon philosophy the deepest prob- 
lems ; and if these are unsolvable, it proves that science 
itself must remain a torso. 

The definiteness and exactness of science also have 
their limitations. Has it been determined where plants 
end, and animals begin ? Has the limit of species, or 
even their exact nature, been fixed ? Is there any thing 
definite respecting the use of such important termf 
as atoms, matter, force? What is the bond of union 
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betireen chemistry and physios ? What is ether ? What 
»re the connecting links between gravity, light, heat, 
lind electricity ? • But it is useless to multiply instances. 
Surely it is no argument i^uinst natural science, that 
ila de«pe8t problems have thus far remained unsolved ; 
^fhat thia makes it the more unaccountable that such an 
'-objection should seriously be urged against philosophy. 
The lack of agreement among philosophers has been 
us^d against philosophy; but how is it with scientists? 
Within the last decades the most bitter controversies 
have been those of the latter, " Physical science itseli, 
B8 it becomes general, grows to be contested. . . . The 
Utger conceptions and principles of physical inquiry 
we BO notoriously under dispute at the present day, 
that it is almost trivial to mention the fact." '* Science 
invites to deep research just because so much remains 
to be done. " We have but to open a scientific book, 
read a page or two, and we shall come to some 
Mconled phenomenon of which no explanation can yet 
bt given." t Is it surprising, then, that philosophy has 
Uiiwlved problems ? The same author saj's, " It ought 
to be added, that, wonderful as is the extent of physi- 
cal phenomena open to our investigation, intellectual 
piieuomena are yet vastly more extensive." 
Abmlute aa science ia in its proper sphere, it is, as 



■ Wundt lAufiiabf) says that, within the memory of the presoat gen- 
TUiciu, gniviiy, light, fae&t, and electricity were each subjected to a 
•I«la] tnethotl of expUnaiion, and each Id reatitf required a iiarticular 
Uietn7 ol matter. Accordingly 'in different departmenta ol scleace 
dlllCT»nl theorie* of inftth-r prevailed ! 

I JeTDD*, TM. Ou Boia-Reymood givea the tollowlng ae the ■evea 
nddln ol Bcleuce, soiue ol whlcb lie regards an bejoud all hope ol 
■vlutlon: I. The oatnro ot matter and force. 2. The origin of [notion. 
a. The origin ol lUo. 4. The apparent denign in nature. 6. The origin 
ol Miuulinii. 6. The origin <.>! nilional thought and of Ungiiage, which 
I* loUmatel; coonectod with ii. T. The freedom ot the wUl. 
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we have seen, severely limited to that sphere ; and the 
masters in science continually warn against transcend- 
ing these limits, and treating philosophy as if Ijring 
within the domain of science. The two departments 
do not conflict. Instead of dictating them, philosophy 
accepts and uses the facts and laws scientifically estab- 
lished, making them factors in its inferences. Neither 
does science encroach on philosophy; but gratefully 
accepting its fundamental principles, science rejoices 
if it takes up for solution the weightiest problems. All 
the sciences press toward a unity attainable only with 
the help of philosophy. To check philosophy proper 
is to check thought itself. 

If in its search for ultimate principles philosophy 
takes up, for criticism, thoughts with which scientists 
continually operate without making them subjects of 
special reflection, that is no interference. Philosophers 
who habitually deal with mental phenomena and ab- 
stract terms are, in all probability, best prepared to 
investigate them. Some of these terms have already 
been indicated; as, substance, cause, being, time, 
space, motion, matter, force. Philosophers may render 
important service by elucidating the concepts for which 
tliey are supposed to stand; they can at least deter- 
mine whether the concept is consistent with itself or 
contains contradictions. Thinkers recognize the obscu- 
rity of these terms, though ordinary investigators are 
apt to imagine that they have a definite knowledge 
of tlie concepts, or the reality which they represent. 
Investigators, as they go deeper and become oonscious 
of the fact that they use symbols for reality, learn 
modesty. Balfour Stewart says, " It thus appears that 
wc know little or nothing about the shape or size of 
molecules, or about the forces which actuate them; 
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Ind, moreover, the very largest ma^es of the universe ' 
thare with the very smalleBt this property of being 
beyond the direct ecpuliny of the human sensea, — the 
oue set because they are so far away, and the other 
because they are so small." • Therefore we are obliged 
either to disniias these subjects, or else to resort to 
Bf>eculation. Since the deepest inquiries of science 
iilwa^'s impel to theoretical investigations, all that it 
can ask is that philosophy base its speculations oa 
reliable data, and conduct them according to the most 
rigid logic. 

Healthy speculation, or the thorough elaboration of 
concepts and tlieii' consequences, is essential to science. 
The scientific method is possible only because tliere are 
concepts and principles on which it rests, wliicb them- 
selves are not witliin the limits or under the necessity 
.«f (empirical) scientific demonstration. And the scieu- 

it does not hesitate to use notions which he cannot 
test scientifically. What use could be make of atoms 
and the theories founded on them, if he were limited 
to his Beusee and the test of facts ? An atom may 
be thought, but it cannot be perceived. " The limits 

laced upon our senses, with respect to space and time, 
illy preclude the possibility of our ever becoming 
ilirectly acquainted with these exceedingly minute 
bodies, which are, nevertheless, the raw materials of 
which the whole universe is built." t Another eminent 
Bcientist says, " An atom in itself can no more become 
Ui object of our investigation than a differential." } 

* Tbe ContiervatloD of Energy (Appteton), 6. 
I Rvlfoor Stewart, 9. 

t J. B. Hoyer. Spb CorTelaUoa and Conservation of Forcea, bj W. 
i. Qrnvn (Appleton), 3IT. Taitaayg that tbe qaeitloo of stomB ja ona 
" Mlntion seemB to recede (rom out gtoep u bat, at lesatt M we 
>t to apptoiiuh It," SSI. 
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The most various properties liave been attributed to 
them, and even their materiality has been questioned. 
Yet, in spite of this, there are those who, in the name 
of science, make atomism the explanation of mental as 
well as of natural phenomena. Philosophers do not 
question the right to use the notions of atoms and 
matter, but they insist that these are only symbols 
for an unknown something. So physicists speak of 
force as the cause of phenomena. Faraday says, "What 
I mean by the word * force,' is the cause of a physical 
action; the source or sources of all possible changes 
amongst the particles or materials of the universe.'' 
Mayer says, "Force is samething which is expended in 
producing motion; and this something which is ex- 
pended is to be looked upon as a cause equivalent 
to the effect, namely, to the motion produced." * Tait 
denies that force is a thing at all. "It is not to be 
regarded as a thingy any more than the bank rate of 
interest is to be looked upon as a sum of money. . . . 
Force is the rate at which an agent does work per unit of 
length,'' f Force, then, is cause, something, rate, — all 
concepts that involve philosophical inquiries. Hume 
was any thing but a scientist, yet his contribution to 
thought consists chiefly in his discussion of causation. 
And many scientists take their notion of cause from 
Hume's philosophy. 

Thus one need but take the concepts which all 
scientists must use, in order to see the absurdity of 
attempting to banish philosophy. Science and philos- 
ophy have many notions in common, which can never 
be the direct product of experience, and can be tested 
only by critical thinking. All that lies behind bare 
and isolated phenomena is a mental product. No 

* Grove, 379, 335. f 3S7, 858. 
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obserration can discover substance, cause, or power; 
and those who admit nothing but ohservntiou and ita 
direct results must, like Hume, deny their existence 
,iu the external world. They are concepts, not per- 
cepts. If philosophy is rejected because it deals with 
such concepts, then science must also be rejected, for 
its fundamental notions are of exactly the same charac- 
ter. If philosophy does not speculate, then scientists 
must do it. And it is remarkable how philosophers 
And scientists may come to the same conclusions, in- 
dependently of each other, and often by different 
methods.' 

The more fully the relation of philosophy and sci- 
ence is considered, the deeper the conviction becomes 
that they require each other. Both are necessary for 
an intelligent consideration of the world-problem, and 
for all rational attempts to solve it ; both are parts of 
the same great system of knowledge. We may reject, 
:as too indefinite, the definition of Herbert Spencer: 
"Philosophy is completely unified knowledge;" f never- 
theless, there is truth in it, since no knowledge, no 
science, can be completed or unified without philosophy. 

Besides the notions held in common by philosophy 
Rnd science, there are many in which scientists are 
interested, which nevertheless belong chiefly or wholly 
jh^tmHf^y Among these are the problems of 

IkndiiMB all force to will; not only the force In nun, 

. A.R.WaUaoB(Contribulion8lotheTh8oryorNani- 

mt BaiaoUoa) holdi tt ainflar view. He saj-a it »oenm probable that al) 
lorM la will-force. Hatter, he holds, is force, and nothing but force. 
Hattn Id the popular sense does not exist, and caanot be phllosophl- 
CkUj cODoeived. Ziillner has placed the views of Schopenhauer and 
Wallace in parallel columns, thus making their aimilariiy the more 
•ppaivnt. 

I FirtI Frinciplei, £39. If knowledge la unified in lla oltiinale prin- 
iWit* become* pbUoaophy. 
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monism, dualism, pluralism, materialism, idealism, pan- 
theism, theism, the nature of freedom, the immortality 
of the soul. Many other questions must remain unan- 
swered, or be left to philosophers, or to them and 
scientists conjointly. Science and philosophy must 
co-operate. Each must find an inspiration, a correc- 
tive, a help, and, in a measure, a limitation, in the 
other. Antagonism means the destruction of self in 
proportion as the antagonist is destroyed. Their fiee 
and harmonious co-operation, while each remains per- 
fectly independent, is the only ground of hope for the 
best results both in science and philosophy. 

It is surely a strange phenomenon, that the mind can 
so lose itself in the contemplation of the objects of 
nature as to forget itself, its processes, and its own 
laws, which alone make a knowledge of nature possi- 
ble. Is it not a species of infatuation or frenzy ? Not 
a few seem even to forget that natural science has sig- 
nificance only for the mind, not for nature, the object 
of investigation. Unless some human interest is to be 
promoted, it is difficult to understand why bugs should 
be so diligently studied and classified. It can hardly 
be claimed that any blessing is to accrue to them, or 
that nature is thereby to be exalted. But if some 
interest of humanity is to be subserved, and if all 
study of inferior objects is somehow to promote the 
welfare of the highest of all, why not then regard also 
the study of humanity, of mind itself, as of the utmost 
importance, and all other knowledge as valuable in 
proportion as it furthers a knowledge of self, and is 
promotive of human interests? 

There are already evidences of a decided re-action 
against the tendency which would make the mind a 
mere tool to work with in the quarries of nature, — a. 
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tool which can neither understand itself nor the purpose 
of its work. Enough haa been said to show that it is 
not the real scientists who are guilty of thus inestimably 
degrading the mind. The re-action is simply the rebel- 
lion of the iDt«llect against the attempted degradation ; 
and the leaders in scieoce are also leaders in the re- 
action. Unfortunate would it be for human progress, if 
.the systematic ignoring of what concerns humanity most 

the part of empirics, should lead to a depreciation of 
science. Nature need not be less studied ; but the 
'mind, too, has claims, and will see to it tliat they aie 
not ignored. " Unmistakably the centre of gravity in 
scientific inquiries is gradually being shifted. The nat- 
ural sciences have passed their most flourishing period, 
tlie mental sciences are approaching theirs." ■ How far 
the prophecy of the eminent thinker who givea expres- 
sion to tins thought shall be fulfilled, must be left to the 
future. But we cannot suppress the wish that there 
may be before us not less of natural science, but more 
philosophy, and more general attention to mental phe- 
nomena. A healthy intellectual period cannot bury or 
hide the mind under its possessions, but will appreciatu 
tlioso possessions as the wealth of the mind; and all 
uttainmeuts will be esteemed in proportion to their real 
fiignity and to their relation to the highest interests, 
ess indications deceive, the progress of thought 
mg the Greeks will be repeated in our day, namely, 

im matter to mind, and from nature to humanity. 



[^" Wusdt, £4>irfit, II.MS,51T: "DochnnTerkennbnrvetwMebtsichall- 

klich der Schirerpunkt der wlssenschaltllclien Ftirscliungen. Die 

ktunriuengchafteii habon llire Bliilho hlnMr sk^h. lUv OeiBtesniMeii- 

n geben ilir entgegen. Die Einliiiaae it«a NatumliBmuB Kuf die 

ran, die noch iilierBll in ge9cblchUphilosopblschi>n Sfstomen, in 

iIuluKiRcben und uuturrecbtliclieu Theorian eu apUron Bind, vctdaa 

it von iKlljiit vt'BuliwiuJou. 
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May we not also expect, that, as Aristotle followed 
Plato, so now rigid, rational philosophizing, uniting in- 
duction and deduction, will follow an unbridled specu- 
lation in philosophy? 

BEFLECTIONS. 

Various senses in which ^^ Science '' is used. Its true 
sense. Scientific method. Limits of Science. Rela- 
tion of Hypotheses and Theories to Science. Relation 
of Philosophy to Science. Hostility between them. 
Historic reasons for the antagonism. Tendencies to- 
ward Philosophy in Science. Philosophical elements 
in scientific works. " Law " as used in Natural Science. 
Does it refer to force? Does it explain the cause of 
phenomena? Can Science get behind phenomena? 
Does it determine quality, or only quantity ? What is 
meant by " natural " ? Empiricism and the work of Sci- 
ence. Relation of Philosophy to the basis of Science. 
What problems does Science give Philosophy ? Science 
and the limits of knowledge. The scientific method, and 
mental and historical phenomena. Objections to Phi- 
losophy applicable to Science. Co-operation of Philoso- 
phy and Science. Condition for this co-operation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OSOPHT AND EMPIRICAL PSTCHOLOQY. 

I Psychology, the doctrine of the bouI, treat* of the 
Inental acti\'itiea, seeking to analyze and interpret them, 
BO as to discover their laws, and to give a complete sys- 
tem of the operations of the mind. A general view of 
cognition may be obtained by regarding the mind as 
subject, and all its knowledge as object. If, now, we 
take up for coosideration the mind as the subject to 
which all knowledge is object, we can ask. What is that 
mind? and what does it do? The first question per- 
tains to essence, namely, the substance or nature of the 
mind, and belongs to metaphysics. The second, pertain- 
ing to the mind's activities, gives the sphere of psy- 
chology. When we turn from the subject to the object, 
we find that the latter includes all that comes before 
the mind ; it therefore includes the whole domain of 
knowledge. 

In psychology the mind, as acti\-ity, is both subject 
and object. It reflects on itself, takes up for investiga- 
tion its own operations, and seeks to understand its 
method of dealing with the various objects engaging its 
attention. When we demand of the mind that it make 
itself the object of inquiry, it at first seems to be equal 
to asking the eye to behold itself. But this is not the 
case. We distinguish between the mind and its opera- 
tions, and ask that the subject consider those operations 
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as objects of knowledge. Retuming to the analogy of 
the eye, we find that it is simply required to give an 
account of what it sees. How the mind actually pro- 
ceeds when it beholds its own activities and other objects 
of inquiry, is a problem as insolvable as that of the 
modvs operandi of the eye in obtaining vision. That we 
can watch our mental operations, is established as a fact, 
as fully as that of seeing with the eye ; and it is the 
given fact for which an explanation is sought. Psy- 
chology therefore deals with facts. Not with facts in 
general, however, but only with such as are a manifes- 
tation and revelation of its own processes. 

When psychology is defined as mental science, or sci- 
ence of the mind, it must be explained in what sense the 
term " science " is used. " Mind " also requires expla- 
nation, m order to determine whether psychology con- 
siders it metaphysically or phenomenally, or, perhaps, 
in both senses. Besides, the term must not be taken in 
the limited sense of intellect, but in that wider one, 
including all the inner operations. It stands for soul, 
and embraces all the psychic processes, whether intel- 
lectual, emotional, or volitional. It is the more im- 
portant to emphasize the breadth of the term " mind," 
because there is a tendency to discuss most fully the 
cognitive faculties, which are constantly employed in 
describing the psychic processes; but in the careful 
study of feeling and volition, and in determining their 
relation to each other and to the intellect, much of the 
future progress of psychology may be expected. All 
ambiguity will be avoided by defining psychology as 
the system of the soul's operations. It is a psychic 
biology, aiming to explain the origin and movement of 
the soul's life as revealed in its activities. 

It is easy to form a general conception of this disci- 
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pline ; but its extent, the complication of its phenomena, 
and its interweaving with other disciplines, make its 
exact limitation difficult. Many works on psychology 
fumiHh proof of this. As dealing solely with the mind, 
it may seem to comprehend whatever we know, — all 
■knowledge being a possession of the mind, and a prod- 
rnot of mental processes. This is as true of natural 
Bcieace as of the doctrine of the soul itself. There are 
for us no facts but those of consciousness ; and if we 
know aught, it is because we are conscious of it as pro- 
duced according to the principles of knowledge. To 
regard psychology, therefore, as including all data of 
consciousness, makes it comprehend whatever exists for 
the intellect. In that case it would be so comprehen- 
HArve as to be the only possible study. But conscious- 
I ness with its contents is not the subject-matter of this 
discipline ; its peculiarity consists in the manner of 
vie^viIlg these contents. Psychology does not consider 
what they are in themselves, but only so far as related 
>.tO the soul, and as revealing its activities. The con- 
Intents of consciousness are objects contemplated solely 
' the sake of seeing in them the subject. If I am 
iscious of light, I can abstract the fact of conscious- 
I, and consider the light itself, inquiring, What con- 
futes it? With what velocity does it move? How 
; it affect plants, animals, and inoi;gauic matter? 
; and similar questions are not psychological, but 
Wloug to natural science. I, however, enter the domain 
psychology when the consciousness itself, not the 
rht, i« the object of inquiry ; as when I ask. How did 
I become conscious of the light? What is meant by 
the fact that I am conscious of it? How does this fact 
affect my thoughts, feelings, and volitions? In psy- 
diology wo therefore abstract from the contents of 
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consciousness the psychic elements, and make them the 
objects of inquiry. Thus all processes of the soul, from 
the most elementary to the most complicated, are in- 
cluded in the study, as sensation, experience, thinking, 
the affections, the esthetic impressions, and the action 
of the will. We might call it a natural history of the 
mind. While logic seeks the laws necessary to discover 
the truth, psychology inquires into the actual processes 
of the mind. The former is, therefore, normative ; the 
latter, historical .and descriptive. 

From this definition of psychology it is easy to deter- 
mine its relation to the other departments of knowledge. 
In all of them the knowing subject is concerned ; they 
consequently have a psychological basis. When I con- 
sider the conservation of energy, I want to learn its 
nature and working; but the very words "I" and 
" consider " have a psychological bearing. We cannot, 
in fact, utter a sentence without implying psychology. 
This shows the fundamental character of the discipline ; 
it lies at the basis of every thing that is for us, because 
we can know of it only through the mind, the object of 
psychology. If we adopt the language of Fichte, and 
hold that there is nothing but the Ego and the non-Ego, 
we at once see that we can view all things only from 
our standpoint, and as related to us. We can behold no 
object except in the light of our soul ; or we can say 
that the soul is the eye which sees all objects according 
to its own structure. Now, what the study of the eye 
is in optics, that is the study of psychology to all other 
objects of learning. 

It is, however, not definite enough to define psychology 
as the doctrine of the soul. That soul, as we have seen, 
may be considered according to its essence, the ques- 
tions involved being such as these : What is its nature 7 
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jnple, or compound? Is it material? Or, we can 

I Cotifine our attention to the operations of the sou], 

inquiring. How does it act? The inquiry into the 

operations of the soul is now oonnuoiily regarded as 

I the busineBS of psychology. 
I The total separation of the two ways of viewing the 
toul is the result of development. In the Socratic school 
^yehology waa treated as a part of physics ; afterwards 
it was connected with metaphysics. Even when treated 
aa a separate subject, it at first contained the whole doc- 
trine of the soul, the metaphysical elements receiving 
special prominence. Christian Wolff was the first to 
divide psychology into empirical and rational. To the 
former he assigned the task of describing the inner 
(psychic) processes and arranging them systematically, 
while the rational Taa.dc the nature of the soul its 
Btarting-point for the explanation of the psychological 
phenomena. The empirical was accordingly to make 
the facts of consciousness its basis, while the rational 
waa theoretical. His own example, however, illustrated 
the difficulty of keeping the two wholly distinct. 

In the division of psychology into empirical and 
rational, Wolff still hss followers, while some have 
united Ixith, and still others recognize only the empirical. 
The searching criticism to which Kant 8ubject«d the 
mind led him to reject rational psychology as impossible. 
Herbart, who of all German writers gave the strongest 
impolae to psychological studies, wanted in psychology 
a description of the mental phenomena as learned by 
obMrvation, also metaphysics for the explanation of 
tlieir origin, and mathematics so far as quantitative ele- 
menta enter into the operations of the mind. But his 
contemporary Benekc, who also did excellent service in 
promoting psychology, rejected both metaphysics and 
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mathematics from the study. He held«^that it should 
be purely experimental, and adopt the method of the 
natural sciences, beginning with experience, and ration- 
ally developing the results thus obtained.* 

In England there has been a strong tendency to 
absorb the whole of phUosophy in psychology. This 
movement was begun by Locke, completed by Hume, 
and imitated by their followers. In his " Treatise of 
Human Nature," Hume discusses some of the pro- 
foundest problems of philosophy, such as the nature of 
abstract or general ideas, being and non-being, substance, 
time, space, force, causality, and the like. In the Intro- 
duction he says correctly, "that all the sciences have 
a relation, greater or less, to human nature ; and that, 
however wide any of them may seem to run from it, 
they still return back by one passage or another." How 
comprehensive he makes the system of human nature, 
is evident from the following: "There is no question 
of importance, whose decision is not compriz'd in the 
science of man ; and there is none, which can be decided 
with any certainty, before we become acquainted with 
that science. In pretending, therefore, to explain the 
principles of human nature, we in effect propose a com- 
pleat system of the sciences, built on a foundation almost 
entirely new, and the only one upon which they can 
stand with any security." If Hume's statement, that 
"the principles of human nature" give "a compleat 
system of the sciences," is taken literally, it results in 
an idealism as perfect as that of Fichte. In that case 
psychology includes philosophy, all science, and in fact 
all knowledge. He does not distinguish between the 
principles of human nature as the subjective condition 

* Hence the title of his work : Lehrbuch der Psychologic aU Nature 
wiasenschdft, 1846. 
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of the sciences, and the sciences themselves : he con- 
founds the soil with its products. 

By reilucing philosophy to psychologj-, Hume oblit- 
erates the distinction between what is and what ought 
to be, makes the mind a mere observer where it is called 
to be a critic, and a passive recorder of phenomena 
wliere it is called to be positive energy and a lawgiver. 
Empiricism is thus made a law, when it only furnishes 
materials for laws. Besides the other defects of hia 
[psychology, he makes sensation and association the 
norms of all thought, and in his philosophy of expe- 
rience fails, with Locke, to do justice to the mental 
fiictor in experience. The dread of innate ideas leads 
him to reject what is innate in all meutal processes ; 
namely, the subjective conditions for receiving and 
elEiboratiiig impresaions from the external world. In 
reducing logic to psychology, he fails to discover the 
very laws of thought, which he continually uses in order 
to destroy the validity of thought as soon as it rifles 
above empiricism. His dogmatic scepticism is con- 
tained in the first sentence of his Treatise, a sentence 
not proved, but a pure supposition. The importance of 
I IS ychology, in its proper place, cannot be over-estimated ; 
Kill out of its sphere it becomes the means of the most 
-< rioHs perversions,'^ 

While Locke and Flume make psychology essentially 
philosophy, the systems which consider it as both 
rational and empirical mu^t also assign it, or at least it« 
rational elements, to philosophy. That it was originalljr 
taken up and developed by philosophy, just as physics, 
&liot surprising; but when in the process of develop- 

nt it becomes independent aa an empirical subject, 

^h tax aim distuict from that of philosophy, it of 

; cannot retain its original place any more thui 
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physics. Present tendencies are intent on withdrawing 
it from the metaphysical and rational to the empirical, 
and thus to sever its connection with philosophy. 

In his aim to describe, explain, and systematize the 
phenomena of mind, the psychologist is an historian. 
No more than a writer of human or natural history, can 
he describe all that occurs in his special department ; 
but he selects what is most valuable and characteristic. 
Til is does not mean that only such phenomena are 
chosen as can be fitted into what is known of the 
organism of the mind ; for frequently the exceptional 
is valuable for progress, in that it gives important prob- 
lems for solution. Mysterious phenomena worthy of 
scientific investigation are unfortunately left largely to 
charlatans. That many supposed marvels are based on 
trickery, is no evidence that this is the case with all. 
So-called spiritualism, second sight, and numerous 
strange phenomena well authenticated, lie wholly be- 
yond our present powers of explanation ; but that does 
not prove their mystery impenetrable. We no longer 
believe in witchcraft ; yet under that name many things 
occurred which are astounding revelations of mental 
affections, and are of great interest to the student of 
mind.* The true psychologist does not turn away 
haughtily from things beyond his ken and such as can- 
not be made to fit into his theories, nor does he sneer 
at what seems to savor of jugglery ; but he regards the 
unusual and the marvellous as likely to contain revela- 
tions of value. While formerly mysterious phenomena 
absorbed too much attention, they are evidently too 
much neglected now. The fact that superstition gives 
interpretations which the psychologist cannot accept, is 

* Many iUustratiooB of this may be found in Hont*s Zantbtr BibUo* 

tfuik. 
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L s reason for seeking the correct explanation. Both the 
1 £tcts and their meaning must be determined according 
c to Uie principles of the scientific method. The student 
B uf {isychology, wliile regarding as most important what 
must common and evidently within reach of the 
interpreting mind, will learn in proportion as he enters 
B depths that there are mysteriea of absorbing int«r- 
t and worthy of efiorts at solution. Particularly is it 
teutial to guanl against hasty conclusions as to the 
limits of the mind's operations, — conclusions calculated 
check inquiry and thus to hinder progress. Physi- 
ognomy, phrenology, and so-called mind-reading (usually 
& misnomer for determining mere locality according to 
I judications given to the mind through the body), and 
tfmilar misnamed sciences or phenomena, deserve study, 
«ven if for no other purpose than to overthrow the 
■ors they promote. Not that certain mental phenom- 
ma are mysterious is a reproach to psychology, for 
Pthey may involve insuperable difficulties ; but if it 
ignores them it is seriously at fault. Even the expo- 
sure and exact limitation of problems may be of great 
service. The confessed ignorance of psychologists may 

t contain more wii^dom than many of their elucidations. 
Nevertheless, psychology would become unhealthy if it 
made the abnormal and the mysterious the substance 
of its inquiries, 
i In psychology, as in natural science, the discovery, 
description, interpretation, and clasaificatiou of mental 
facts, are prei>aratory to the discovery of their causes 
and the determination of their laws. The student of 
mind aims to learn what is, how it is, and why it is, and 
^•eeks to reduce his discoveries to a completely rounded 
{ystem, an organism in wliich facts are members, laws 
■ are joints, and the soul's energy is the Ufe. 
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Beginners in philosophy have usually studied psy- 
chology, and it is here taken for granted that they are 
acquainted with its general scope. Many students, 
however, testify that the study has served rather to 
arouse their minds, and impel their thoughts in a par- 
ticular direction, than to give them sharply defined 
concepts of the nature, aim, objects, and relations of 
psychology. They consequently find it difficult to 
determine its exact relation to philosophy.^ 

While thus distinguishing between subject and object, 
between the mental processes and their products, and 
between psychology and philosophy, do we not force 
psychology into the same category as the natural sci- 
ences? When this is done by the materialistic and 
positivistic schools, they are only consistent with their 
principles. Nor can there be objection to classing psy- 
chology with natural science, if science means simply 
systematized knowledge and if "natural" is used in dis- 
tinction only from the supernatural; but it is differ- 
ent when the aim is to wipe out the distinction between 
matter and mind. Most of those, however, who speak 
of psychology as a natural science, refer merely to the 
method of treatment.* To this there can be no objec- 
tion. All they mean is that it must be based wholly 
on experience ; that it is " the science of mind worked 
out in the way of the natural sciences." f 

This is not the place to enter into the dispute between 
spiritualists and materialists, whether the science of mind 
can ever be reduced to a natural science as a part of 
physics, or of physics and chemistry ; nevertheless, the 
student should be warned against hasty conduaioiiai 

* This is the case with Beneke, J. H. Fichte, Waits, Wood^ Mid 
others. 

t Mind, 188a 4. By the editor. 
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reminded that (empirical) psychology has iiotliiiig 
) with the question. The oiouistic tendency is apt 
*o conclude hastily in favor of whatever system may at 
%he time be iii the ascendancy. When idealism pre- 
vails, it is made the explanation of all things ; and 
'when materialism becomes predominant, every thing 
must submit to be classed under matter, instead of 
iatboming the meaning of the terms "matter" and 
** spirit," they are used, with all their iiidefinit«ness and 
obscurity, aa if perfectly understood, — matter as the 
only reality, spirit as the mere negation of matter. 
Even "substance," with which Spinoza and his suc- 
oessorB operated so confidently, is becoming shadowy 
day ; and a philosophy deeper and more serious 
than that of Hume may question whether the mind can 
inceive of the abiding reality underljdng all phe- 
nomena, which it is intended to represent. 

Since psychology aims to describe the processes of the 
•oal. it must be evident that these should first of all be 
considered; and that, if any inference is to be drawn, 
it should be done after they have been fully described, 
not before. To begin the study with a theory of the 
nature of the soul, particularly when that is so much 
in dispute as in our day, is to begin with an unproved 
hypothesis and with a prejudice. We must begin with 
&ct8, operations, exactly as in nature : from what it 
does and can do, we must try to discover what the soul 
but to make a theory of the essence of the soul the 
ciple for the explanation of its operations, is both 
philosophical and unscientific. No more in mind 
th&n in nature have we a knowledge of the substance 
otherwise than from its operations. In no other way is 
a manifestation of their character possible, unless it 
were given by direct revelation from some other source 
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than the mind and nature. What can a manifestatian 
of mind or nature mean, other than an operation of 
mind or nature? We need but make clear to our minds 
what we mean by a manifestation, and that without a 
manifestation of a thing we can have no knowledge of 
it, in order to learn that only from their operations can 
we judge of the essence of objects. Indeed, an exam- 
ination of the terms we apply to objects will convince 
us that, as a rule, these terms, so far as they have an 
intelligible sense, only express what these objects can 
do. We may imagine that we know the essence or 
substance, when in truth we know only the powers 
revealed in the operations ; but these are sufficient for 
an intelligent apprehension of mental and material 
processes. 

Long before our minds are trained to critical intro- 
spection or to reflection, we become familiar with words 
in common use. The meanings attached to them un- 
consciously, or at least uncritically, are apt to remain 
after we have become more critical. Many terms are, 
in fact, used with no definite sense. This is particularly 
the case with such as are supposed to stand for funda- 
mental concepts, and for principles which lie far beyond 
observation. Words thus become symbols of ignorance 
and emptiness, rather than of knowledge and real con- 
tent. The use of some such terms may be necessary 
as an indication of the object sought; but the object 
still sought must not be treated as if already found. 
Thus the terms " mind " and " matter " may properly 
be used to designate the object of psychological or 
natural inquiry ; but if used metaphysically, as if thej 
explained the essence, they deceive us. 

While careful to avoid empty phrases, and especially 
to reject them from the foundation on which we build, 
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J must rigotoualy iusist oil investigating every thing 
"wcording to its own laws. In this respect both ideal- 
ism and materialism have erred, and past experienco 
Ima taught that ail reasoning pn taltum, from one sphere 
into another, is apt to lead to confusion and error. 
Analogical reasoning must be closely watched, the more 
so because it is often insidious, and asserts as final what 
luia not even been established as probable. In respect 
to mental operations, analogical reasoning is frequently 
upplied. There are laws which are applicable to limited 
spheres only, and their application to a different sphere 
is a perversion. When the mind is familiar mth a cer- 
Uiu sphere, it is liable to form the habit of applying 
the laws of that sphere to subjects with which it is less 
familiar; perhaps it even makes their application uni- 
rersal. Materialism and idealism frequently depend 
much less on facts or correct reasoning than on mental 
liabits, so that their strength is in association rather 
than reason. 

Physics and chemistry cannot explain life, much less 
the mind. Trendelenburg thought he had discovered 
in motion something common to matter and mind ; but, 
aside from other difficulties in his explanation, he uses 
motion as applied to material and mental phenomena 
in different senses. At best there is only analogy, not 
identity ; motion applied to the action of the mind is 
I used figuratively. 

^H The most eminent scientists agree with philosophers 
^Hftt, however intimate the relation of matter and mind, 
^^18 impossible to explain the operations of the latter 
by the known laws of the former. Respecting the sub- 
stance or essence of mind, we are in the presence of 
a mystery thus far inscrutable. This is, indeed, not 
iliar to mind ; matter, as we have seen, is etiually 
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mysterious. Neither spiritualism, nor idealism, nor 
Spinoza's "substance," nor Professor Bain's "double- 
faced unity," helps us out of the diflSculty, or throws* 
any light into the darkness. If matter really does 
account for mental phenomena, it must certainly have 
something never yet discovered in what is called matter. 
Those who speak confidently of mind as material, evi- 
dently use terms without considering their sense. Lotze 
declares that "it is nothing but an empty popular phrase 
to claim that the doctrine of the life of the soul is to 
be transformed to a natural science, — a phrase which 
either has no meaning, or else signifies that an attempt 
is made to hear with the eyes, and see with the ears." * 
Yet the "inveterate habit of confounding the psychi- 
cal and the physical " has become quite common, and 
is justly pronounced " the bane of modern psychology." f 
While popular scientists frequently confound the two, 
the profound are usually more careful ; though even 
they are sometimes betrayed into transferring the laws 
with which they are familiar, into regions where they 
are less at home. Men like Helmholtz, Virchow, Du 
Bois-Reymond, Tait, Huxley, are too cautious to endow 
matter with properties never yet discovered in it. If 
all of them, Helmholtz and Tait excepted^ at times use 
expressions with a materialistic flavor, they are careful 
at other times to correct them, and to admit their igno- 
rance of the mental substance. Wundt says, " I, too, re- 
gard it improbable that purely psychological doctrines, 
whether facts or theories, can ever be deduced from 
physiological statements." J Professor Tyndall makes 
the following admission : " The passage from the physics 

* MedieinUche Ptychologie, 32. 

t James Ward, 3find, 1883. 481. 

t rierte{fahr$9chr\ft fur wisB, PhaotophUt IB^. 857. 
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If the brain to the corresponding facts of consciousness I 

unthinkable. . . . Were our minds and senses so I 

exj>aDded, strengthened, and tlluminated, as to enable I 

us to see and feel the very molecules of the bi-ain ; I 

were we capable of following all their motions, all their I 

groupings, all their electrical discharges, if there be I 

i&uch; and were we intimately aciiuainted with the cor- I 

^^nsponding states of thought and feeling, — we should 1 

^^■obiibly be as far as ever from the solution of the prob- I 

^^■m : How are these physical processes connected with I 

^^Bw facts of consciousness? The chasm between the I 

^^nro classes of phenomena would still remain intel- I 

^^hitually impassable."" I 

In the use of such adjectives as "mechanical" and I 

"vital," we are also in danger of taking imaginary for I 

real knowledge. They indicate certain methods of opera- ' 
^on, but nothing respecting the essence of their sources, 
yhat a substance must be in order to work mechani- 
■ intelligible than the origin of vital, 
leutal, and spiritual phenomena. The laws of the 
lechanical processes can be determined with more ex- 
:iicss than the psychological ; but we deceive ourselves 
if we imagine that we understand what is inorganic and 
mechanical better than the organic and mental. Those 
who think that the mental processes are made clearer 
by calling them mechanical, need but attempt an ex- 
planation of the latter term in order to learn that, in 

MBBence, it is not a whit more intelligible than the other, i 

H The despair of finding the real essence of mind has 1 

^ben the most powerful motive for banishing metaphysic i I 

^■tnn psychology. But has it really been banished? J I 

^Brery step in psychological inquiry confronts ua with | 

^ketaphysical problems; and however decidedly they I 

^uy be pronounced irrelevant, they are usually either I 
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actually discussed, or underlie the diseussioiiB. Hume 
professes to be purely empirical ; but surely his empiri- 
cism never discovered that ^^what we call a nUnd is 
nothing but a heap or collection of different percep- 
tions," or, that a ** connected mass of perceptions . . • 
constitute a thinking being," as he says in his Treatise. 
Even the declaration, made by some modem writers, 
that the mind is to be viewed, not as substance, but as 
action, is metaphysical. If the natural sciences may 
postulate matter, there is no reason why psychology 
may not postulate mind as a peculiar entity.* It must, 
however, be treated as a mere postulate, and the sup- 
posed essence must not dominate the entire investiga- 
tion, as if its nature were established. 

Aside from the nature of the soul, how shall we view 
its activity ? Is the soul distinct from the activity, or 
is it nothing but the action? If it goes out wholly in 
action, what is the basis for future activity? These 
inquiries lead beyond empirical to rational psychology, 
but it is almost impossible to ignore them ; and in psy- 
chology, as in every other department, the deepest 
problems lead to philosophy. The metaphysical factors 
which enter into intellectual activity, whether external 
and internal, or wholly mental, seem to find but a poor 
analogy in the action of hydrogen and oxygen when 
uniting to constitute water. It is more correct to say 
that they become, than that they form, water. A better 
analogy is apparently found in two bodies, which, by 
aflfecting each other, excite electricity, the bodies them- 
selves remaining distinct from their product. The con- 
ception of mind, as cause, does not remove the diflSculty 
in the relation of the soul to its activity. Aside from 
the other difficulties in the conception of cause, can any 

* Discussod more f uUy in the chapter on Metaphysics. 
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tiling be called a cause unless it goes out wholly into 
the effect? Probably the best view of miQd is that 
of force and energy, or (since the technical sense of 
"force" in natural science might be objectionable) of 
power and energy, the latter being merely the former 
excited to activity,* Mind rauat not be made the ayno- 
nyme of consciousness ; it also exists during sleep. Con- 
eciousness is but one of its modes of activity, much of 
its most important working falling below consciousness. 
Our unconscious mental activity lies at the basis and 
accompanies much of that which is conscious. There 
are degrees of wakefulness ; and when most fuUy awake, 
and when its attention is moat strained, the mind may 
be conscious of processes which at other times are hid. 
The unconscious mental activity is no doubt as rigidly 
subject to law as is the conscious. Connected with our 
emotions and volitions, as well as with our intellectual 
operations, there are unconscious and, therefore, myst«- 
rioua processes. As our unconscious activity induencea 
the conscious, so it seems that the unconscious may be 
influenced by the conscious, as by discipline, volition, 
the formation of habits, and by fixing the attention on 
certain tlioughts or objects. It may be that certain 
activities are conscious at the time but not remembered, 
and consequently are held to be unconscious. Thus, 
our childhood is a blank to us now, not because we had 
no consciousness then, but because we do not remem- 
ber what then affected us-f It is an interesting query : 
an impression is forgotten, and then remembered 
•gain, what becomes of it during the i^riod of forget- 
as subatiLiice anil oa acUoD.BeeWandt, 



( 



• For adisciiMlon ol tl 
Logik, II. e02 

t Axe not voTioua occiicrencea (luring sleep U> be explained In th« 
Mine Wftj? We are caoBcioua oF thorn at the time, but (arget them; 
1b> we do Dot remembei tLe cousclousDeaa. 
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fulness? There can be no question that the form and 
the intensity of consciousness have much influence on the 
memory. 

Even when viewed as purely empirical, treating only 
of the activity of the mind, psychology is beset with 
difficulties. Those who want to place it in point of 
experiment on a level with the natural sciences must 
not forget that it does not admit of the same exactness. 
The psychologist does not have the mind so completely 
under control as the physicist or chemist the objects he 
investigates ; besides, he cannot use the same instru- 
ments to measure and weigh. His object is even more 
complicated and difficult than that of the biologist 
From the very nature of the case, there is no hope of 
ever making psychology as exact and definite as the 
natural sciences. 

The terminology also offers difficulties. Words are 
used vaguely; the same term is frequently employed 
for different operations, and different ones for the same 
activity. Then there is great diversity in the manner in 
which thought, feeling, and volition follow one another, 
in many cases putting invariable rules out of the ques- 
tion. So much depends on individual peculiarities, on 
training and surroundings, that an endless variety is 
presented to the student of psychology. If he confines 
his study to his own mind and to those immediately 
about him, he will be narrow. Exclusive attention to 
his own people, or a special predilection for them, is 
the source of the all but universally prevalent national 
prejudice. Even by taking into account the enlight- 
ened nations of a particular period, a comprehensive 
view of man cannot be obtained. In order to over- 
come narrowness and prejudice, a scholar must study all 
nations, at all periods, and under all circumstances.^ 
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Prom this it is evident that the field whence pay* 

lology draws its materials is exceedingly large. In 

ler fully to understand the mental operations, it must 

Tve them in all the departments entered by the 

ind. The psychologist is naturally directed first of 

1 to his own mental processes. These are capahle 

' the moat direct and most perfect study, though intro- 

>ection is at first extremely difficult. There is another 

iifficulty in the fact that the very effort to observe 

le mental operations is apt to modify them. Most 

' our experiences can be studied only in the form of 

leminiscences ; when the exi>eriences occur we are not 

Ssonlly in a mood to study them. Tliose psychologists 

•rr, however, who affirm that we cannot observe what 

k directly before the mind, but only what has become 

in object of ineniory. Tliey forget tliat what memory 

oontaiiis is always a presentation of wliat is actually 

presetit, whatever its relation to the past may be. 

Next to the study of self comes the observation of 
others. Tliat of children is especially valuable, their 
processes being most simple. In the case of older per- 
sons many things complicate the piocess of observation. 
In vatching them, allowance must be made for the 
y imperfections in observation, and also for 
the poseibility o£ a disparity between the inner state 
tnd its outward manifestations. In the latter respect 
the emotions and volitions present peculiar difficulties. 
Valuable materials may also be gathered from biog- 
iphy» history, travels, linguistics, sociology, ethnology, 
<V)d from all subjects that treat of man either iudividu- 
tSly or socially. Asylums and courts of justice furnish 
tlDportant subjects for study. The impulse given by 
JHrwin has led to the careful study of comparative 
psychology — au important field if fact and fiction are 
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distinguished, if analogical reaaoning ia kept in bheck, 
and if human mental phenomena are not made to int6^ 
pret the action of brutes, in order, in torn, to nae the 
brutes to interpret man. There ia, in fiust, not a anbject 
of human interest from which the pavoholoffiat may not 

Mr w o «f 

leam important lessons. But it must not be faigotten 
that the systematized general thoughts, mirrored in the 
individual fstcts, constitute psychology. 

So extensive is the field that, after a general aurveyi 
the student may find it advisable to make a specialty of 
some particular department. Not only is there need 
of specialists, but there is also great encouragement for 
them. There can be no thorough treatment of tiie 
whole unless the various parts have been mastered. 
The exhaustive work within narrow limits, whether 
confined to a particular class of phenomena or persons, 
must not be isolated, but made tributary to the whole. 
There is not a department in which the need of this 
special work is not felt. Even in England, where so 
much attention has been given to psychology, and 
whose philosophers are mainly psychologists, there is 
a marked lack of specialists.* The same is true of 
America, and indeed of all countries. There are, it is 
true, tendencies to specialization now, but chiefly in the 
relation of mind to body. 

The distrust with which speculation is viewed has 
served both to make the empirical method predominant 
in psychology, and to make psychology itself a finvocite 
study. Not only does it receive an unusual amount of 
attention in Germany, England, and America, but also 
in France and Scandinavia, so that new and exoellent 
works on psychology abound. Psychological ezpeci- 



* " For aU the luune it has made in the world, 
has never been remarkable for its eUboraHon in deteiL"— JAMi; WB^% 
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ita hare also become commoD, chiefly through the 
lence of those conducted iu the Uuiversity of Leip- 
zig; but their sphere is necessanly limited. While 
there has of late been much progress in psychologic 
research, even the most thorough works ■ make the 
impression that respecting some of the most important 
functions of the mind only a faint beginning at inter- 
pretation has been made. Even respecting the sphere, 
the method, and the relations of psychology, there is so 
much uncertainty, that the beginner is apt to be greatly 
izzled as to fundamental concepts of the study. Since 
chology is the necessary basis of philosophy, its own 
iperfections will seriously aflect the latter. 
It woidd require a work on psychology itself to give 
a full account of what is still required for the develop- 
ment of the discipline ; but hints on the subject may 
serve aa a warning against most common errors, and 
indicate what is most needed to insure future progress. 
The beginning of conscious life is involved in mys- 
perhapB it dates hack to existence in the womb.+ 
the ohservation of infanta the subject is complicated 
the fcict that it is impossible to determine exactly 
what ia conscious and wliat merely reflex activity. 

The view has become general, that "we are only con- 
scious as we are conscious of change," or, as Bain says, 
"We do not know any one thing of itself, but only 
the difference between it and another thing." Think- 
ing is com]>ari8on ; and consciousness consists, mainly at 
least, iu the discrimination of objects. But if there Is 

* A> that of Vutltmann in German, and of Sully in English. 

t On the consdouH ncllvlly of iutaota at various periods after birtli, 
see Euaamaul : Vntertuehiinytn vcber da* tkelenltben dei iirugeboraen 
Ucntcheii. Hoeffdini; thinlcB it posaibla that the aubora child has ■ 
Moaation of touch and motiou : P*tieJu>lojfit, trwulated luto GermBD bj 
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no consciousness without discrimination, then the gen- 
esis of consciousness becomes impossible. With what 
other conscious act shall the first one be compared, and 
from what shall it be discriminated? It seems to be 
more correct to say that a determination of the what of 
consciousness requires comparison with other objects, 
but that the fact of the mere consciousness of an 
indefinite something, of a dark, undiscriminated impres- 
sion, does not require such comparison. The first con- 
scious act must therefore be indistinct, an unexplained 
presence; and because so indistinct and uncompared 
and unrelated, it is not remembered. 

More important than speculations on the genesis of 
consciousness is the resolution of abstract terms domi- 
nating psychology into the concrete realities for which 
they are supposed to stand. It is astonishmg what 
influence these abstractions have acquired in psychol- 
ogy, where the concrete is supposed to rule. Among 
these terms, " consciousness " itself is one of the most 
important. It is commonly used as if a kind of faculty 
underlying all the rest, something like a flat surface on 
which objects stand, or which reflects them like a mir- 
ror. There is in the mind no real object answering to 
the term ; but there are conscious objects or states of 
which we are aware, and " consciousness " is simply an 
abstraction from these objects. By dropping all the 
objects before the mind (all the real coiitifat), and 
retaining solely the fact that we were awa^ of their 
presence, we get the abstract notion of consciousness. 
By treating it as a concrete reality, the term does not 
merely become inexplicable, but also leads to confusion 
and error. 

The same kind of abstraction is found in thought, 
feeling, volition, and numerous other instances. Just 
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there are coiibcious acta, but no reality which corte- 
indfi with cotisciousuess except in these acts, so there 
thought iu thi; abstract, but there are individual 
ughts. But another process of abstraction is here 
Not only is the general term " thought " treated 
if anmething concrete, distinct from definite, individ- 
(tttal acts, but it is also regarded as if it could be 
abstracted from the mind itself and could exist inde- 
pendent of that mind. Thus we speak of thought in 
Iwoks, in institutions, in nature, forgetting that outside 
F mental operations there can be only symbols of 
lought, while thought itself is found only iu the mind 
oesessing it. Thought can never be sejmrated from 
lind, as if it could have an independent existence. 
Iioughts, feelings, and volitions are always definite, 
jncrete, with particular contents ; they are not some- 
iing merely on the mind, but they are acts, states, 
isnifestations of that mind, and absolutely inseparable 
■oro it. Thoughts cannot even be communicated; 
nly sjTuhoIs can be given, and thus other minds can 
B led to construct the same or similar thoughts, 
iad of imparting thought, or reduplicating it as if 
J snme photographic process, every thought is formed 
r elaborated by the mind that possesses it, so that, 
'hatever its suggestive symbol may have been, the 
'ht itself is a. creation of the mind whose state 



While it is impossible to banish abstractions, and 
ibatitute for them the concrete, we should be careful 
) use abstract terms for wliat they really are, aud not 
ypostatize them as tf they had a substantial existence 
t their own. Thus we cannot do without the term 
mental process;" yet it is a mere abstraction, being 
'holly empty aud unmeaning, unless there is some 
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content in the mind wkh which ecaat {ooomb jb cod* 
nected. We speak aboat such proew ofl ■■ if directly 
exposed to view : yet we never obeerve a prooesa itaeli^ 
or become conscious of it, bat are aware only of cer- 
tain objects with which procesBes are performed. In 
that abstract term ** process " we embody Hie thought 
that something goes on in the mind : but take away tiut 
concrete something, and nothing will go on; that is, 
there is no process, no going on, unless there is some 
particular content passing thiou^ sti^ee of develop- 
ment. 

While warning the student against taking mere 
generalizations for the concrete, it ia Boaredy less 
important to oige him to estimate aright the asatomi- 
cal process to which the mind is so often anbjected. 
That it is a unity, a living organism, with memben, 
but without fragmento, is not sufficiently considered. 
Why not have a synthetic as well as an analytic 
psychology ? 

A law of vast importance, but heretofore overlooked 
by psychologists, is that found in the process of forming 
mental states, which become the condition and oriteria 
of all mental activity. According to this law, senaations 
become perceptions, and percepts concepts. Thtu I 
receive certain impressions through the eye, and at 
once say " tree,*' immediately and nnoonaoiDualy paaa- 
ing from the impression to the concept So we devakip 
ourselves into certain states which become permanent; 
and it is these states that are affected by imjovnions, 
and it is these states that act. Thus our states are an 
embodiment of our total past experience, a summary of 
what we have thought, felt, and wiUed. Xot all the 
individual impressions received are before the mind, 
but their efifect is there. The law that prevaila il tiiia: 
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■e 13 in the development of the mind itself a general- 
J process, just as there is in thought. Thus aa a 
general term includes under it all objects having the 
marks of that term, so the mind itself passes through 
a generalizing process; and every stage of mental 
development is the product of all the stages through 
which the mind has passed, and contains in itself the 
elements of all those stages. Our perceptions, our 
judgments, our affections, always dejiend on the state 
attained. Hence the differences in these respects at 
different periods. What we think, feel, and do is 
always a product and reflection of the state we are 
in. For all our intellectual operations, for esthetics 
and religion, the law is of greatest siguiScance. A man 
always does what he is at the time. 
^^ There are many other points in pyacliology which 
^^werve especial care on the part of the student; but 
^^Be ahove are of a more general character, and better 
^^wapted to this volume than the details in psychologic 
study which should receive particular attention. They 
may also give a hint of what yet remains to be done in 
psychology. 

In the development of psychology itself, there has 

been a process of specialization, so that it has been 

^^^ferentiated from subjects with which it was formerly 

^^■nitilied. This is not only true of its former inclu- 

^^Bti in physics and metaphysics, but also of its relation 

i^To physiology, logic, ethics, and iesthetics. Instead of 

being amalgamated with allied subjects, they are now 

gTOoped around it so as to form a circle of dtsciptines 

f themtwlves. Being still in the process of this devel- 

mentf we cannot determine the linal results of the 

efforts at clas-silication : and tlie very terms 

1 for different subjeL-ts are continually undergoing 
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changes. Pctyoho- physics (phjsiologknl psfdiologjf 
mental physiology, SBstho- physiology) tarafttii of tfa6 
relation of the mental to the physinl or yhjmAog^ati 
processes. There is no agreement as to bow mvoh of 
this relation belongs to psychology, or irihetiier any 
of it falls within the domain of psyehologioal inquiry. 
It is admitted that the action of ttw body, psrtioolarly 
of the nerves, has great influence on the mental states. 
There is a preponderating tendency to consign tfa6 
whole subject of the relation of the mind to body, to 
psycho-physics as a separate discipline. Hif^y impor> 
tant as anatomy, physiology, and especially neoiology, 
are for the psychologist, they are preparatory stedies, 
and his special department begins with phenomena 
distinctly mental. No motion, however enential to 
sensation, can explain the fact of sensation or of the 
conscious state. We do not doubt that there is more 
than parallelism between the physiological and the 
mental ; but we can no more explain how the former 
becomes psychical than we can explain how a volition 
produces physical motion. Besides psyduhphyrics, we 
have comparative psychology, treating of man*s rdation 
to brutes; also pathological psychology or psychiatry, 
discussing the efiTect of diseases on the mind. Antbio* 
pology has at times been treated as a science of man ; 
but it has also discussed the relation of the soul to 
the body, and has been viewed as a history of hnman 
nature. While physicians pay special attention to the 
relation of physical to mental disorders, lawyers and 
ethical writers discuss the relation of the physical state 
to morals, especially the relation of diseases and faisan- 
ity to crime. Sociology, and in fact all stadias oon* 
nected with human nature, are intimately related to 
psychology. The applications of psychology are 
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A good beginning baa been made in biblical 
pnychology (Delitzsch, Beck), and also in the psychol- 
ogy of diflerent peoples ( Voelkerpaychologie, Lazarus 
and Steinthal). So there may be a psychology of reli- 
gion, of humor, of various classes of persons, and of 
diCTerent professions. By specialization the subject can 
be indefinitely enlai^ed. 

Psychology thus finds its proper place between the 
natural sciences and philosophy ; forming, as it were, 
the connecting link between the two. On the one 
hand, it is intimately connected with physiology and 
the whole department of biology, while, on the other, 
it leads directly to the various philosopliical disciplines. 
Owing to its intimate relation to other subjects, psy- 
chologists have found it difficult to confine themselves 
to the dificuasioH of mental phenomena and their laws. 
B drop psychology too much into physiology, while 
lers exalt it too much into the domain of philosophy. 
Viewed here in its relation to philosophy, this is not the 
B to consider the practical value of psychology ; yet 
t should be remembered, that, just as the psychic pro- 
les construct philosophy, so they are also the means 
few the practical applicjition of its speculations. In 
this respect its relation to ethlas is peculiarly intimate. 
Pgycholt^y gives a knowledge of conditions for master- 
ing self and others ; and he who understands the asso- 
ciatinn and sequence of the thoughts, affections, and 
volitjons, and the relation of thought and desire to the 
will, has essential conditions of power. Comprehending 
bumanity, this discipline embodies more wisdom than 
! Greek maxim. "Know thyself." For pedagogics, 
r the application of the theory of knowledge, of ethics 
md testhetics, to mental training, psychology is of the 
rst significaiice. In order successfully to instruct and 
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train others, the teacher must understand the mind 
its functions. It is not accidental that Herbart's school 
developed psychology and pedagogics conjointly. The 
iwo naturally go together. A healthy psychology would 
Danish some of the prevalent views of education. 

But psychology must not be expected to do all 
mind requires ; it cannot take the place of philosophy. 
The tendency to confound the two spheres makes this 
warning doubly necessary. In describing what traitspiree 
in the mind, and in reducing this to laws and system, 
psychology does not give the philosophy of the intellect, 
of the emotions, or of the volitions. In order to discover 
the norms of thought, of emotion, and of volition, we 
must ascend from the phenomenal to the rational, from 
psychology to philosophy. But for every study it is 
fimdamental, making us acquainted with the soil from 
and in which every subject must grow. 

Every serious study may be a preparation for pliUi 
ophy ; but psychology is peculiarly Hs propeedeutit 
In the exact description of the origin and nature 
the facts of consciousness, in its careful observatii 
of the mental processes, and in its thorough analyses, psj 
chology not merely gives philosophy its practical hi 
and legitimate sphere, but also promotes the introdw 
tion of scientific exactness into philosophical inquirif 
From what actually occurs in thought, feeling, and vol 
tion, we want to rise intellectually to what ought to 
just as, volitionally, we want to proceed fi-om the ideal' 

* Numeroua efforts bave been made lo &ppl; [nj>cho1ogj to «ducB- 
Uon. But nnlesa psyi^tiologj Lb made plitlosophj, or at least Include* 
it, the ideal ol education la not t^vea mailB tlie aim in these eSora. 
Pajrcholog; 1b not the law o[ mental development: tills preiogatiTe 
beioDgB to pbiloBophf , with its nonus, ideala, and principles. But a 
knowledge of pafchotogy Is a coudlllon tor tbeic application Id peda- 
gogics. — the discipline for tlie psychological application ol pbIIC0Ot^i._ 
[oi the sake of mental dereloiiment. 
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OS the law for the real. However the exclusive advo- ] 
cates of either may protest, the problem to be solved I 
is the union of the empirical and the rational, of psy- 
chology and philosophy, — a union which, however, 
ftilly recognizes their dififerences. 

It is evident that among scholars, the pliiloiiopher, 
most of all, needs psychology. Unless he can distin- I 
guish clearly between the different objects and degrees, 
wd the various processes of consciousness, he will be 
in constant danger of uniting what should be separated, 
and wee versa. Psychology is the door to philosophy. 

Enough has been said to indicate that this must not 
be understood to mean tliat psychology is to be the law 
for philosophy. Even if the process of sensation could 
l»e perfectly described, with the causes, the conditions, 
the manifestatious, and the inter-action of thought, to- 
gether with the relation of thought, feeling, and voli- 
tion to one another, that would not determine what the 
%nind ought to be and do, any more than the maunei-s 
«jf an age give us ethics. We must look to the theory 
«f knowledge for the norms of thought. And even in 
Jwycbology, both in its construction and study, we find 
a constant application of this theory necessary. To j 
Tiew empiricism as the sole guide iu psychological in- 
4]uiry, is a serious mistake. It is not sufficient even in 
considering the simplest elements of knowledge, because 
so much is implied iu them which can never become an 
object of observation. Thus, the relation of mind and 
body; the mental and physical factors in the process of l 
•ensation ; the conceptions of the Ego, of the mind, the ^ 
soul, and consciousness ; the distinction between i 
pres^ons and the comparisons, abstractions, develop- I 
ment, and conclusions, of which they are the occasion, i 
— require, for a full understanding, much that is never 1 
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given directly in experience. Indeed, much that is 
considered in psychology requires the highest powers 
of the mind, and the deepest processes of thought. He 
who treats the mental process as a mere beholding of 
what is directly reflected from consciousness, cannot 
form a psychology worthy of the name. What is thus 
beheld is but the material to be interpreted by thinking. 
Psychology is not termed empirical because it is formed 
by an empirical process, but because it is the description 
and scientific interpretation of such a process. 

REFLECTIONS. 

Define Psychology. Difference between Empirical 
and Rational Psychology. Relation of the former to 
Natural Science. Scientific method in Psychology. Re- 
lation of Empirical Psychology to Philosophy. Viewing 
Mind as Subject and Object, wherein does Psychology 
differ from other disciplines? Psychology as Propse- 
deutic to Philosophy. Relation of Psychology to the 
Theory of Knowledge. To Psycho-physics; Psychia- 
try; Anthropology; Biology; Physiology; Sociology; 
Pedagogics. Distinction between the Soul and its 
activity. Mind and Matter. Mental and mechanical 
processes. Empirical Psychology and Metaphysics. 
Psychology and Philosophy in England. The Psycho- 
logical and the Rational Process. Sources of Psy- 
chology. DifiSculties and Importance of the Study of 
Psychology. 
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CHAPTER V. 

DIVISION OF PHILOSOPHT. 

As the miDcl is one, so also is there unity in its 
possessions. Every element of knowledge is indissolu- 
bly connected with every other, either immediately or 
through other elements. We cannot imagine a. thought 
as ii>olated. If it were, how could we ever attain, 
understand, or remember it? Every concept necessar 
rily foims part of the intellectual cosmos, from which 
nothing can be taken without disturbing the symmetry 
of the whole, while the addition of a single foreign 
element would mar its beauty. Fragmentary as onr 
Blftttamments seem, they are really parts of a perfect 
^^gt/bem, and need only be prD])erly develoi>ed in order 
'^Hiat the mind may ])ermeate the entire universe of 
tlioi^ht. We may, indeed, become so absorbed by a 
single member of the intellectual organism as not to 
observe other members, much less the complete system; 
but our limited view does not affect the vital union of 
the members foi-ming the organism. 

Amid the infinite variety, we are in danger of losing 
sight of the underlying unity, and of treating as frag- 
ments what are in realitj' organs. While admitting 
■ tite advant^es of sjieciahzation, we have also seen its 
^Buigera; and these admonish us to consider that, how- 
P^Ter extensive the particular field we cultivate, it is not 
the world, but is connected with alt the other ttelda 
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which constitute that world. ^ In view of the separa- 
tion afifected by the pursuit of specialties^ and of the 
depreciation of departments foreign to the specialist, so 
often connected with specialties, it seems to me to be one 
of the most important of philosophical duties to cherish 
the conviction of the relationship of the sciences, and 
to maintain that all the scientific interests have an 
equal right to existence."* If, then, we distinguish 
the various parts of knowledge, it is not our aim to 
separate them, but we want to make each more distinct, 
and to indicate its exact place in the system. Divisions 
consequently give the intellect an advantage in under- 
standing and elaborating a subject. They distinguish 
and abstract, without parting. Just als a definition is 
both an affirmation and a negation, — affirming what 
an object is, and denying that it is something else, — 
so divisions are both analytic and synthetic, analyzing 
a subject, and forming the subject. We divide to 
unite. 

Owing to the universal character of its principles, 
philosophy is best adapted to promote the conviction 
of the unity of thought, though with our limitations 
we may not be able to indicate all the connecting links. 
In seeking the divisions of philosophy we do not want 
to lose sight of the fact that it is, ideally at least, a 
system, and that all distinctions have significance only 
because they are coherent parts of a grand unity. 

In dividing philosophy, therefore, we do not disseet 
it so as to leave only dead parts of a dead system, but 
we distinguish the various members which form the 
living intellectual organism. Just as an organ is oom- 
plete only when attached to the body, so a division is 
not perfect in its isolation, but in its connection with 

* Wandl, Loffik, II., FtefiMe. 
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»Pte whole system. Between the divisions there are 
ifaiterlacings nnd numeroaa communications. Some of 
the connectioiiB seem to belong equally to the divided 
partR, and in their discussion no division can claim a 
monopoly of them. With distinctions in the eame 
system rather than with mathematical separations as 
characteristic of pliilosophical divisions, we are not 
surprised to find that the different parts of philosophy 
lead to each other, and tend to coalesce so as really to 
form that unity which they are ideally. 

The intimacy of the relation makes the distinction of 
the part6 the more difficult, and also explains the variety 
found in the division of philosophy. As in anatomy 
we can take any part of a finger, and consider it by 
itaelf, or in relation to the other parts, or can take the 
finger, and eonsider its relation to the hand or to the 
arm or to the whole body ; so in philosophy we can 
make endless divisions, and for each some reason can be 
advanced. But in the midst of this variety we do not 
doubt that some are superior to others. Our search is 
not merely for a division, hut for the best. 

We have found that the ultimate principles are the 
objecti! of philosophy. In its system it must conse- 
quently include all these principles. Until these have 
been discovered, neither the system nor the divisions can 
be perfected. So long as philosophy itself is an inquiry, 
an object of search, we may have to form our divisions 
with a view to the discovery of the principles, and can- 
Dot make them as perfect as when the system itself is 
completed. 

»In the various philosophical systems the divisions 
£ave been determined by the views of philosophy, the 
iafluence of preceding systems, the character of the 
»ge, or the desire to give prominence to particular parte. 
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With so many different grounds for divisions, it is not 
surprising that there has been no uniformity. 

The particular object to which the first philosophers 
devoted attention was to them the whole of philosophy. 
We have seen that their physics was not the same in 
character and aim as ours. " The ancients were wholly 
ignorant of the investigation of nature in our sense, 
based on experience ; we find them occupied only with 
philosophical speculations respecting the universe in 
general, its origin and its primitive substance." * To 
them the domain of philosophy consisted of theories 
respecting nature. They had made considerable prog- 
ress in metaphysical speculations about the cosmos when 
attention was directed to the thinking subject, and the- 
ories of knowledge were discussed, and when dialectics 
and etliics were added to philosophy. Thus, instead of 
taking pliilosophy and analyzing it in order to find its 
divisions, the genesis of philosophy added one subject 
after another, and these formed the various parts. 
Plato seems to have been the first who had a compre- 
hensive view of the proper domain of philosophy, and 
Aristotle the first who attempted completely to system- 
atize knowledge. 

By one of his pupils, Plato's philosophy was divided 
into ethics, physics, and dialectics. The last contains 
his most characteristic views, namely, the doctrine of 
the idea. His ethics includes politics; his physics, 
the discussion of the soul, or psychology. The subject 
of aesthetics is not separately treated ; but discussions 
of the beautiful are found in different books, particu- 
larly in connection with the doctrine of ideas. In his 
dialectics the discussions are essentially metaphysical 

* Dr. J. Miillor : Orundiiss der Physik tind Meteorolagie, Vkt ed., 
Introd. 
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and logical. It is, however, impossible to ntKke a sharp 
division of Plato's works according to subjects. He is 
imogiiiatiye, speculative, brilliant, and suggestive, ratber 
than analytical and systematic, being a union of the 
poet and the philosopher. 

Aristotle was a logician and systematizer, being in 
this respect the opposite of liis teacher. But his efforts 
to systematize knowledge had siguificanee rather for 
certain disciplines than for philosophy as a whole. For 
the present etage of development, bis division of philoa- 
ophy into theoretical, constructive, and practical, is of 
no special importauce. The first includes physics, math- 
enaatics, and metaphyisics ; the second discusses the 
laws of art; the third treats of ethics and politics. 
Logic was regarded as introductory to the study of 
philosophy.' 

The division into theoretical and practical philosophy, 
prevalent since Aristotle, is not based on inherent dis- 
tinctions. Besides, tins division is misleading. All 
philosophy is theoretical; even in ethics it gives the 
theory or principles of conduct, and in esthetics the 
tory of art. That division also encourages the false 
jption, already prevalent, that the theoretical is not 
wtical, whereas it may be intensely practical and the 

* The CDndltlan of .irtslatle's worlM is xach Ihnt U is difficnll. it not 
lo ilel«rmine (be exact natnra ol his dlTiaion. The perplex- 
r ia inrtl; owing to the fart that he seema to have bad no Azud 
dple dI dlviBlciD, and in different wotki be proposeH different one*. 
■ llie Topics he ipeaka of philosophical problems as etbical, pbfsicnt, 
dlagk^; while In the Metaphysics lie divides as indicated above. 
I tow not. however, always regard philcsophjr as the genos under 
Hcih thn Tarions philosophical disciplinen come as speciee. Frequently 
bviow la tonud in hia works, that there are different phllosophiea. 
b !• bnplfed when he speaks of metaiibyslcs as the " First Philoso- 
" and when in his Ethins be speaks ol anolher or % differrnt phi- 
[ihy. ZeUer divides Ariilolle's works Into those devoted to logical, 
iphyalcali physical, etliiuU, and xstbetic Inquiiies. 
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basis of all conduct. It is a thoughtless populu preju!- 
dice, that the superficial and immediately apparent is 
practical, while the deep and thorough is not, — a view 
which philosophy is to combat, not to promote. 

There has been much philosophudng which was not 
completed by forming a system* Among the Greeks 
this was true particularly of Socrates; among the mod- 
ems, of Leibnitz. Their thoughts were, however, full 
of inspiration, gave impulses and germs for future sys^ 
terns, and became influential in giving direction to the 
course of philosophic thinking. As Aristotle systems- 
tized knowledge in the Socratic school, so WoUF in that 
of Leibnitz. Even Kant left no complete system; 
nevertheless, his works have been the inspiration of the 
entire process of philosophical development in Grermany 
for a whole century, and have deeply affected thinking 
in other countries. In point of comprehensiveness and 
grandeur of aim, the system of Hegel, developed out 
of Schelling's system of identity, must be placed in the 
first rank. With an introduction (^Phaenamenolcgie de$ 
Qeistes) intended to prepare the mind for the highest 
speculation, the system itself, consisting of logic and 
metaphysics (not two, but one subject), natural philoso- 
phy, and the philosophy of the spirit, aims at nothing 
less than the unfolding of absolute knowledge. The 
dispute as to the merits of this system and its division 
is not ended. It is not surprising that in this vast 
repository of profound thought there should be much 
to inspire the highest admiration, and also much to 
meet decided opposition from those occupying a differ- 
ent stand-point. That the system and its divisions are 
not final, is generally admitted in (xermany even by 
those who are warm admirers of Hegel. The autlior 
himself at different times made different divisiomk 
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^P The various divisions of philosophy thus far preva- 
lent no more determine the true division, than the vari- 
ous systems determine the definition of philosophy. 
Not all philosophers have aimed at a logical division 
of the whole subject. When we consider the limits of 
knowledge, and the tendency to make some specialty 
supreme and absorb the attention, we cannot be sur- 
prised if but few philosophers are able to treat the whole 
of philosophy systematically and with equal ability. In 
the entire course of philosophic thought, men like Kant 
and Hegel have not been numerous ; and in our day, 
partly owing to their labors, the demands made on 
philosophy are greater than in their time. 

At present there are writers who include but one 
subject in philosophy, as metaphysics, psychology, or 
the theory of knowledge. There are others who are 
more trne to the history of philosophy, and yet either 
fail to exhaust the subject, or else include too much. 
No one questions the right of philosophizing without 
regard to definite system, or the right of taking any 
one department and treating it separately, without 
regard to the rest; indeed, the latter coui-se is often 
valuable for the sake of giving due prominence to a 
neglected subject. But such procedure does not help 
us to a proi)er division. 

In the history of pliilosophy, the systems may be 
treated chronologically, without regard to their inher- 
ent connections; in that case, the various methods of 
division are considered as they aro»p or api>ear in the 
systems. But even where the aim is to give the divis- 
ion inherent in the subject, independent of the histoid 
ical origin and development, a variety of divisions is 
—t^pOBsible, just as in natural science, owing to the dif- 
Itflient Btand-points from which the subject is viewed. 
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A mere grouping or classification of 8ubj< 
to external or superficial marks indicates that philoeo* 
phy itself has not been penetrated. For the distincticm 
of parts there must be an inner reason ; if we connect 
them intimately, there must be inherent oneness, or 
organic union. The divisions must exhaust the sub- 
ject, but must include no more than it does. The prin- 
ciple of division must be the same for all parts. Each 
part must be unique, and none embrace the same class 
of objects as another. 

K the absolute beginning of philosophy could be 
found, and the genesis of its development, we might 
discover the divisions by following the process of the 
unfoldyig. Hegel claimed to have found this b^fin- 
ning in the abstract concept of being, and the process of 
both thought and being in the dialectic method. But 
neither the beginning nor the method has been estab- 
lished as final. Some philosophers claim that a concept 
or idea must be the start of philosophy, but there is 
no agreement as to which the seed-thought is. Others 
hold that some fact of consciousness, something given 
as certain, must be the beginning ; but there is no con- 
sensus respecting the experience which deserves the 
preference. Other philosophers deny that there is any 
absolute beginning for philosophy. Certain it is that 
none has been established. The beginner is not in a 
condition to discover or intelligently adopt one, and it 
would defeat the very aim of philosophical instruction 
to take such an absolute starting-point for granted, and 
then let it determine his divisions and entire course in 
philosophy. 

Reluctantly, but necessarily, we abandon the hope of 
giving the student the ideal principle which lies behind 
all others, and is their source, and which need )mt be 
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lyzed to give the divisions, and develojjed to givi- 
the abaolute syatem of philosophy. If we imagiuf that 
we have found what is btill an ohjeut of search, we may 
fail both to seek and to discovei' the desired object, and, 
what is worse, we shall envelope ouraetvea in an illn- 
eioD. Under the eirciimstanceB, we can only take the 
de&nitioa, and let that determine the division, the aini 
being to discover by syntbesiB, ratber than analysis, the 
component parts. 
We therefore ask, What must those principles be 
lich give the ultimate explanations? Tliis question 
only be answered by finding the different classes o! 
^cts whose principles are sought. An examination 
of consciousness is thus required in order to discover the 
Tarious groupe, including all possible objects of contem- 
pktioQ. The first class, which strikes us on accoujit of 
its prominence, lb that included under the notion of the 
real, that which exists. This leads to an inquiry into 
being itself. What is meant by being? What can we 
learn of its nature, origin, and design? The inquiry 
into being in general leads to questions of concrete 
bg, the nature of various objects, their relations and 
"vities. By pursuing this thought, we should cm- 

:e in our investigation all real objects of knowledge. 

We, however, exclude from philosophy all that pertains 
to experiment, and is empirical; this leaves for our 
department oil purely rational questions respecting 
being. 

We, of course, do not contemplate being as abstracted 
bom thought, but as the object of our thought. This 
^Lonce puts us or our own being in relation to other 
^■Dg; and, aside from the inquiry into abstract being, 
^m inquire. What relation do we sustain to other 

■.g.? 
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The first question, Wliat exists? is thus supplemented 
by another, What is my relation to existence? But 
why make our relation to being specially prominent? 
Why not consider our own relations and activities 
under the general head of being ? Simply because we, 
as inquirers into being, have a special interest in our 
own relation to other objects, and therefore we make 
it a point of special investigation. The two points of 
our philosophy are therefore included under the ques- 
tions of being and of our peculiar relation to objects. 

Our conscious relation to reality cannot well be con- 
sidered as a whole, because this relation itself is of a 
threefold character, depending on our intellectual, emo- 
tional, and volitional activities. This gives us, besides 
the principles of being, those of thought, feeling, and 
volition, as the divisions of philosophy. 

But the same resiilt will be obtained by taking from 
consciousness the four groups which form all the sub- 
jects of rational inquiry ; namely, we find in conscious- 
ness the concepts of being, of thought, of feeling, and 
of volition. Nothing can be conceived which is not 
somehow included under these heads, or under a com- 
bination of them. 

The principles of being belong to metaphysics. Our 
intellectual relations involve the question of cognitions, 
and are included under the theory of knowledge. The 
subject most fully developed under this head is logic 
Our emotional relations involve the general subject of 
the feelings, and are included under the theory of the 
feelings. This department has received less philosophi- 
cal attention than the other elements of our psychic 
nature, and is consequently less fully developed. The 
emotions connected with the beautiful have received 
most attention under the head of awthetics. Our yoSr 
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ioDal relations involve the inquiry respecting whiit 
BDgtit to be done, or the theory of conduct. This ls 
! department of ethics or morality. Leavuig room 
for the development of subjects under the third and 
JDurth heads, — now still iucompleto, — we have the 
Allowing division of philosophy ; — 

1. Metaphysics. 

2. Theory of knowledge. 

3. ^Esthetics. 

4. Ethics. 

More important than the question, how we get this 
division, is this: Is the division justifmble ';* This in- 
volves two others: Does it include all the ultimate 
principles? Can it be still further reduced? 

Philosophy deals with the real, not with the vision- 
ary or imaginary. Now, as intimate<l, besides being, 
thought, feeling, and action, we cannot think of any 
other objects of inquiry. To beings witli different or 
more powers than ours, there might be other subjects 
investigation, just as the man with sight has a 
nhere of inquiiy which the blind cannot enter. But 
can form no conception of beings with powers 
ntally different from ours, and therefore cannot con- 
ider relations peculiar to them. Rationally we can 
bquire only into what is, including relation and activ- 
ity ! and then, for the reason indicated, we can consider 
specially our activity and relation as thinking, feeling, 
and willing. The division, consequently includes all 
principles which can be subjects of inquiry for us. 

The question, Can tlie division be still further re- 
dnced? must be answered in the negative. Nothmg 
would be gained by saying that philosophy is divided 
iDto being and our relation to being, since tlie latter 
i divided as indicated. 
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It is not intended to substitute, for the old diyiuon 
of the mind into numerous focultiesy the three powers 
of the understanding, the heart, and the wiU. That 
the mind has modes of action which can be distin- 
guished in thought, however they may be united in 
their source, is evident. There are serious objections 
to the division into separate faculties, lying side by 
side without organic union; and it is no explanation 
of mental operations, to postulate certain faculties, en- 
dowed with certain powers, and then to regard all the 
activities as but the product or working of these facul- 
ties. In this way the very thing to be explained is 
taken for granted; besides, the unity of mind, the 
mental organism, is destroyed.* In its varied activities 
it is the mind itself that is seen. Nevertheless we 
cannot resolve thought, feeling, and volition into a 
primary activity from which the other two are devel- 
oped, or of which all three are but manifestations or 
branches. Repeated efforts have been made to find 
the seed from which all our mental activities grow; 
but they have not proved successful. Is feeling the 
original psychic state ? Or is there something distinct 
from feeling, thought, and volition, containing them in 
embryo? We do not know what this something is; 
to call it the soul itself, throws no new light on the 
subject. We cannot tell how these three activities 
proceed from the soul. They are in operation long 

* Herbart and Beneke rejected the usual division ol the mind into 
faculties as innate distinctions. Such an analysis had a show of knowl- 
edge» but it was verbal rather than real. In all its activities fha Mine 
mind is seen, but in different lights; and if the faculties aie vegisrdad 
as indicative only of these various activities, they may promote a olesrar 
apprehension of the mental operations without destroying the under* 
lying unity. We do not view the faculties as distinct from the soul, hot 
as modes of the soul's activities, through which the ohanoter of this sonl 
reveals itself. 
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I before WG reflect on them, and we cannot get behind 
these conscious activities to their unconBcious origin. 
Many bold tlmt feeling comes first; and there seema 
to be ground for letting it precede thought and volition. 
But by taking any activity as primary, we cannot show 
how the others grow out of it, or just how feeling and 
thought develop into or produce volition. In all psychic 
Htates, however much the one or the other may predom- 
inate, we cannot absolutely separate feeling, thought, 
and volition, any more than we can make one the germ 
of the other. Their exact relation is, therefore, still 
kn unsolved problem. All we can say ie, that they are 
products of the same mind, and are so related that tliey 
ifFect one another. We, however, separate them ideally 
md consider each by itself. The question of their 
elation realty belongs to psychologj'. Psychology also 
nishes our division of philosophy, since it is an analy- 
K of consciousness which gives the objects of rational 
bquiry. 

Philosophy is rational knowledge, namely of prinoi- 
^es; or it is principiaut knowledge. On first view it 
nay therefore seem as if the theory of knowledge, 
instead of being a part of philosophy merely, is the 
vhole of it. This view has a number of advocates, and 
te promoted by the prominence given to tlie theory of 
Icnowledge or epistemology. This is, however, an error 
joeed on a lack of proper distinctions, and would more 
Ikely he avoided Lf for " theory of knowledge " we 
lobstituted "theory of knowing." All principles are 
ilements of knowledge, but they are not all principles 
Splanatory of knowledge. We mean by these princi- 
les only such as are concerned with knowledge purely 
a knowledge, giving the interpretation of the knowing, 
nd not of any particular kind of knowledge. As in 
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psychology the soul's activities aie conaidBiedy not their 
products as disting^hed or abstracted from the soul 
itself (as the object from the subject) , so in our search 
for the principles of knowledge we abstract the content 
of thought, and contemplate knowledge as knowledge, 
not as this or that kind of knowledge. As after discuss- 
ing psychology we stiU find certain contents of the soul 
to consider, namely the notion of being, of tihiought, of 
feeling, and of volition, as well as other departments 
of knowledge, so after the theory of knowledge (know- 
ing) or the principles of thinking, we stiU have the 
content of knowledge to. consider ; namely, the princi- 
ples of being, feeling, and willing. 

That a certain primacy thus belongs to the theory of 
knowledge, is evident, and it deserves great prominence. 
But even from this point of view we shall have the 
same divisions, though not in the same order. Philoso- 
phy deals purely with rational knowledge (genus) ; 
and in rational knowledge it seeks the principles (spe- 
cies, distinguishing it from other rational pursuits). 
As rational knowledge of principles, philosophy must 
explain knowledge itself, which gives the theory of 
knowing or of knowledge. This is fundamental for all 
intellectual operations. Having found the principles 
of knowledge, we can view all other rational inquiries 
as merely an application of these principles. But why 
are these principles applied in philosophy? For the 
purpose of finding the principles of being, feeling, and 
acting. 

I cannot see how complete principiant knowledge can 
omit any of these, or can include more. They exhaust 
onr inquiries into ultimate principles, and each division 
has a clearly marked field of its own. Other divisions 
extant presuppose a different idea of philosophy, or do 
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lot eshauBt the subject, or make subdivisions primary, 
r division intentionally omits the application of phi- 
losophy to other objects, as law, language, religion, etc., 
— applications which are endless, and do not belong to 
philosophy proper. Under the four divisions all appli- 
cations of philosophy may be classified, each being 
placed under one or more of them. Thus there is no 
inquiry which does not involve an application of the 
principles of knowledge. Law, politics, and sociology 
are largely ethical, and may be viewed as coming under 
icial ethics, or a£ an application of ethical principles 

iety. 

The theory of knowledge, and metaphysics, deserve 
tapecial attention in an introductory work ; the former 
account of its fundamental character, the latter 
tecause its inherent difBculties are bo great. But £»- 
Sietics and ethics are also worthy of careful considera- 
Their spheres are more easily comprehended tlmn 
Ehose of the other two subjects, and their discussion 
lies more within the range of ordinary thinking ; tlieir 
ultimate principles are, however, beset with difficulties. 
For the reasons given, the different deiiartmetits of 
philosophy will be discussed in the following order : — 
First, The Theory of Knowledge (Noetics).* 
Second, Metaphifiici. 
Third, .^thetiei. 
Fourth, EtUct. 

1 Oermany this theoiy ii called ErJutaUniuUhrt, SriarmtniH- 

I, WiMenilehTt, WisKntAeori», and sometimes Ifottik. The word 

risUmolog;" has galcad limtted corrency in Englisb tor the saiuo 

iQce, however, we Blieody use " noetic " ns ud adjective, tlio 

t word or "noetlcs," analogouB to " motapbyslcs." "aalliellos," 

" MhiCB," might be used to designate the tbeot; of koowludge. 
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REFLECTIONS. 

Why divide Knowledge if it is a unit? Principles 
determining the Division. Can the analysis of any one 
principle give the Divisions of Philosophy? The Divis- 
ion. The reason for this Division. Does it exhaust 
the subject? Criticism of other Divisions. Why not 
consider the Philosophy of Religion and Naturphilos(h 
phie as also separate Divisions? Does Philosophy be- 
come psychological by going to consciousness for its 
objects ? Where can Philosophy find its objects if not 
in consciousness ? Difference between an empirical ob- 
ject, and an object of consciousness. How does an 
empirical become a rational object? Reason for dis- 
cussing the Theory of Knowledge first. 



TUEOiir OF EXOWLEDUK. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE (NOETICS). 

Tbe infinito variety of being, thought, feeling, and 
volition, comprehended in philosophical contemplation, 
forms a unit in tliat all is considered only so far as 
rational, and as leading to or included m the ultimate 
principles. The intellectual threads, on which every 
tlung is strung in philosophy, are rational and princii- 
piant, and objects are philosophically significant in pro- 
portion as related to these threads. The philosophic 
element, in the multiplicity of concepts, forms the bond 
of unity; and that element is the object of search in 
the effort to pass from the desire for wisdom to wisdom 
itself. In philosophy, therefore, we do not seek knowl- 
edge in general, but the knowing element in all that is 
known. The aim to attain full and the highest intel- 
lectual consciousness leads philosophy beyond the con- 
sideration of a knowledge of particular things, to the 
consideration of knowledge itself, making that the 
object of rational and principiant inquiry. 

The problem of knowing, or of knowledge, is funda- 
mental. The mind which recognizes the responsibility 
of giving to itself a full account of itself, knows that it 
must consider the nature and conditions of knowledge, 
before it can rationally discuss the various objects of 
knowledge. An object of knowledge is meaoinglttss, 
uless the knowledge, of which it is the object, is under- 
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stood. Our cognitions are a purely intellectual rela- 
tion between the subject and the object; and this 
relation, being the fundamental conception of knowl- 
edge, is the light in which all objects known must be 
beheld. Not the soul (psychology), not the objects 
to which it is related (reality, beauty, morality), form 
the subject-matter of the theory of knowledge. This 
subject-matter is nothing else than the correct thought- 
relation between the knower and the known, neither of 
which is considered alone, nor even at all, except so 
far as they are necessary to bring out the idea of all 
pure knowledge. The principles involved are those 
which pertain to knowing as knowing ; therefore they 
are general, and apply equally to all departments of 
thought. The question, What must a mental product 
be in order to be knowledge ? excludes from a content 
of consciousness every thing that is peculiar, except 
what constitutes the peculiarity of all knowledge. Be- 
tween the knower and the known we want to discover 
the knowing. For all intellections, the problem is con- 
sequently fundamental ; and if we regard psychology 
as the preface to philosophy, the theory of knowledge 
is its introductory chapter. 

In the haste to acquire objects of knowledge, this 
introductory chapter is frequently skipped. More intent 
on possessing than on giving an account to itself of the 
character of its possessions, and the processes involved 
in their acquisition, the mind overlooks the deepest 
problems of the nature and criteria of knowledge. 
Under these circumstances it is not strange that the 
intellect fails to get the full mastery of itself and its 
acquirements ; and with all its boasted wealth, it does 
not so much possess as it is possessed. 



I 



TBEORr OF KftOWLEDOB. 



THE NEBD OF 80OH A THEORY. 

This theoiy becomes a mental ueceseity so soon as 
the mind reflects on itself, and demands proof of the 
validity of its processes, and of the reliability of their 
results. Whenever we rise from the psychological view 
to the critical inquiry into what must be in order that 
our intellectual attainments may be true, we enter the 
sphere of philosophy, and begin to construct a theory of 
knowledge. The reason in the mind insists on rational 
standards, and requires thought to justify itself. The 
philosophic spirit cannot rest in consciousness or even 
self-consciousness, but only in truth-consciousness. 

Under the objects of knowledge lies the question. 
What is knowledge ? The answer to this gives rise to 
other questions : Is knowledge possible ? If so, under 
what conditions? To what extent? How can it be 
tested? Only those who have taken the answers for 
granted can fail to see the difficulties and fundamental 
character of these problems. None but the thoughtless, 
who have never made clear to themselves the meaning 
and foundation of knowing, will regard an inquiry into 
the possibility of knowledge useless. This possibility 
has repeatedly been denied, and all supposed knowl- 
edge has been pronounced mere opinion. This scepti- 
ticism was by no means confined to the ancient Greeks. 
In modern times it has been quite common, particularly 
in certain departments of thought, Tliis is evident 
from the philosophies of Hume, Kant, and Comte, and 
also from agnosticism. This scepticism is not confined 
to theology and philosophy, but extends also to science. 
Ferrari, an Italian philosopher who died in 1877, even 
denied the possibility of science, holding that " Logic 
Nature are contradictory in themselves and be- 
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tweeii themselves, and thought, which would dominate 
facts by applying itself to their real elements, is of 
necessity involved in error." ♦ Even Descartes' Coffito 
ergo »um is not final; and that eminent thinker was 
unable to find any other proof that our minds do not 
deceive us when they present clear and distinct concep- 
tions, than the fact that God is truthful, and conse- 
quently will not permit our minds to deceive us. But 
we reason in a circle if the proof of God's existence 
depends on our reason, and then the validity of reason 
is made to depend on the existence of God. Our age 
has not merely inherited the scepticism of previous 
ages, but it has also overturned the dogmatism of tlie 
past, has undermined arguments formerly supposed to 
be irrefutable, and has thus deepened and broadened 
doubt and suspicion. 

Whoever understands the deeper undercurrents of 
the age must appreciate the need of subjecting the 
problems involved in cognition to the most thorough 
exaniinati(m ; and even a superficial view shows the 
importance of critically determining the grounds of 
certainty. These grounds will be valued in proportion 
to the love of truth. The honest doubter, and the 
anxious searcher for an immovable basis of knowledge, 
know the difficulty of attaining certainty respecting 
many of the most unportant subjects. On the same 
I)oints, conflicting views prevail among those who have 
equal facilities for understanding them.f Marked dif- 

* yfhifl, 1878. BarzeUotti on Philosophy In Italy. 

t Every discussion makes the need of reliable grounds of certainty 
C'vi(l(;nt. The origin of Locke's celebrated work is an instmctive eX' 
timplo. In *• The Epistle to the Reader " he says, " Were it fit to tronble 
thoc with the history of this essay, I should tell thee that five or six 
friiMids, meeting at my chamber, an<l discoursing on a subject veiy 
remote from this, found themselves quickly at a stand by the diflkul' 
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ferences prevail reBpecting the inferences to bo drawn 
from the same scientific experiments ; and with all their 
exactness and thoroughness, scientists are hy no means 
agreed respecting the principles and results of science. 
One need but hear witnesses of the same occurrence 
testify under oath, to learn how hard it is to determine 
simple questions of fact; and even when the facts are 
ailmitted, different and perhaps opposite inferences are 
drawn from them. "When we pass from facts to com- 
plicated systems of thought, the difficulties are multi- 
plied, in religion the conflicting views are innumerable, 
and all must have some basis, valid or invalid. One 
will affirm the doctrine of the Trinity as sttmtly as 
another denies it; and an Athanasius may be an ready 
as Servetus to die for what he regards as certain. In 
philosophy the theories respecting the first principles 
vary greatly, and thus the foundation is laid for diver- 
gences throughout the entire domain of thought. The 
theory of knowledge teems with unsolved problems per- 
iling to the nature, the origin, the conditions, the 
mite, the relations, and the value of knowledge. 
So important has this theory become, tliat it threats 
ns, for the present, to absorb all philosophical inquiry. 
Ince it involves the questions on which all knowledge 

k depends, their fundamental character requires that they 
ho settled before others pertaining to cognition can be 
determined. In America, Great Britain, France, and 

■.Italy, the conflicts between empiricism and rationalism, 

^PM UiU rose on every Bute. After we bad a while pnr.zled anraelvcs, 
lil^fUliout comluK any nentor b reaoliition ot thoac donbla which per- 
plcxMl ua, it cune iuto lay (houshu that we took a wrong course; nad 
that. b«ror» we set onraelvea upon Inqntdes al that nature, It was 
ii«!MSBry to examine our own abilities, and see what objeols oniander- 
■U ndliiga were or were not fitted t« deal with." The attempt to solva 
^™1l jirubleui tesulied In the Essay uu Uiiuiun L'adotaUuiding. 
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materialism and idealism, theism and atheism, make the 
significance of the theory evident. In Germany, philo- 
sophical journals and books are full of the subject, and 
the best thinkers devote their best efforts to the solution 
of the problems involved.* 

THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE AND LOGIC. 

One of the principal difficulties in noetics consists 
in determining the place of logic. The old lifeless 
skeletons which formerly constituted this discipline do 
not meet present demands; and the numerous recent 
works on logic in America, England, and Germany, 
seek to give the study more life and greater practical 
value. But unanimity respecting the nature, sphere, 
and method of logic has not yet been attained. Some 
hold with Kant that the laws of thought are its sub- 
ject-matter ; others make it a discussion of the princi- 
ples of induction, so that it becomes more directly the 
propaedeutic of the sciences; and others want it to 
include the whole theory of knowledge. This is the 
case with Ueberweg, who defines it as "the science 
of the normative laws of human knowledge." His 
" Logic " discusses perception, space, and time, and the 
relation of perception to reality, as well as the usual 
topics of formal logic. Ulrici opposed Ueberweg's 
method, and advocated logic as the basis of the theory 
of knowledge, giving the norms of thought, while the 
theory determines the nature and possibility of knowl- 
edge. Sigwart regards logic as the doctrine of the art 

* "Speculative philosophy has in modem times changed in charac- 
ter from a theory of being into a theory of knowing." Mind, 1^83, 21, 
by the editor. *' The theory of knowledge, besides being separately 
treated, is included in all the newest expositions of logic, dominated 
as these no longer are by the old formalistic conceptiona." — WuKOT^ 
Philosophy in Oermany, Mind, 1S77. 
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of tiuDking, its um bciitg to establish reliiible aiid 
general rules for thougLt. lusbead of including the 
entire theory of knowledge, he wants logic to deter- 
mine the correct method of thinking (raethodoli^y). 
Among the most important of recent German works is 
that of Wundl, whose title indicates its aim : " Logic : 
An Inquiry into the Principles of Knowledge and of the 
Methods of Scientific Investigation." The first large 
volume is devoted to the theory of knowledge, the 
second to the method of the sciences. Of the great 
roaes of learned material, comparatively a small propor- 
tion belongs to what was formerly discussed in works 
on logic. TTiese are but a few samples of the variety 
of opinions on the subject. 

Logic, as giving the forms of correct thinking, can no 
loDger be isolated, but must be brought into organic 
onion with the other elements of knowing. This, how- 
ever, does not require that it include the whole process 
of obtaining knowledge, perception for instance, or that 
it consider the material as well as the forms of thought. 
The norms of thinking are sufficiently important for 
separate treatment, and they constitute the peculiar 
province of logic. Logic is thus part of the theory of 
knowledge, and properly comes under the head of ori- 
gin of knowledge, namely so far as that origin depends 
on correct thinking. This place secures its immediate 
connection with all the members in the organism of 
knowledge. That it cannot exhaust the whole subject 
of knowing, is evident, though it performs a most im- 
portant part. Thinking is a method of knowing j iu 
order that the method may result in truth, it requires 
the right beginning or a proper object. But if logic is 
to begin with sensation, and to determine the correct- 
I of perception and the right apprehension of its 
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object, — in other words, if all that preoedea the act 
of thinking is also to be oonsidered, — tiien logic must 
include a large domain of payohology. By making logic 
the synonyme of the theoiy of knowledge, it must also 
determine the relation of thought to reaUty.*^ The 
form of thought must have some kind of content ; how 
is that obtained? What is its validity when obtained? 
These questions include much more than belongs to the 
historically limited sphere of logic. There is no need 
of changing this sphere. The laws of thought, or dis- 
cursive thinking, can still be regarded as the domain of 
logic, which the larger theoiy of knowledge includes as 
one of its parts.* 

The comprehensiveness of the theoiy of knowledge 
makes divisions necessary even for a general view of 
its multitude of important subjects. There being no 
generally accepted division, one will here be made 
which seems best calculated to give the student a clear 
conception of the subject, and to prepare him for its 
study. The divisions and their discussions in a pre- 
paratory work must, however, be viewed as a mere 
preface to the depth and breadth of this profound and 
extensive theme. Each of the three heads under which 
we consider the general subject seems inexhaustible. 

1. What is knowledge f 

2. How is it obtained f 

3. How is it completed f 

• Volkelt {PhU. M<matih., 1881. 640): " It is mj oonilotloii that Hm 
theory of knowledge should not be absorbed by logic, but tiiat» ob 
the other hand, logic should be reduced to a part of this tliaory. This 
theory is the more general, more comprehensive, science. In the oonrse 
of its investigations it unavoidably comes in contact with logical think- 
ing, and must test it according to its objective worth. This task oaimot 
be performed without considering the most general f6niis and lawa ot 
thought, which are usually disonssed in loglo." 




TBSORT OF KNOWLEDGE. 



L TTHAT IS KNOWLEDGE? 



The problem for solution is the exact meaning o£ 
the expression, " I kmyw." From the object known we 
abstract for examination the knowing. The first glance 
shows that knowledge is not co-exteneive with the con- 
tents of consciousness. In distinction from the emo- 
tions and volitions, it is intellectual. But there are also 
intellectual elements in imaginations, opinions, and be- 
liefs ; yet we do not include these in knowledge. With 
whatever tenacity held by the mind possessing them, 
they are not authoritative for other minds. They are 
recognized as having something peculiar, individual, 
perhaps arbitrary, but not what is necessary and uni- 
versal. Knowledge, on the other hand, is universal, and 
has objective as well as subjective authority. If dis- 
covered by one mind, it can also become a possession of 
others, and the grounds on which it rests must be valid 
for every intellect understanding them. It does not, 
like so many of our mental products, depend on peculi- 
arities of mind or training or experience, but on an in- 
herent necessity. Our inclinations and will may efiect 
its recognition, not its reality. It is absolute and final ; 
it dominates the intellect like a tyrant, and yet the 
intellect itself is that tyrant. 

The ijitellect does not create knowledge, but produces 
it acconling to necessary laws. Just because it beholds 
itself bi this product, the mind cannot alter the knowl- 
edge without changing itself. Intellect culminates in 
knowledge, and recognizes it as an imperative. Knowl- 
edge is power, but it is power which is absolute re- 
straint. The mind is helpless in view of it, and there 

I no freedom except in absolute submission. 

1 Knowledge is truth apprehended, or truth become 
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conscious. We ascribe objeotive lealitr to tenth; h 
exists even if we do not know it, and it zmnaiiu nu- 
ch&Dged by our deniftl and rejeotioii. We oannot make, 
but may discover it; and oognilion ia tiie looooaa tx 
making the objective subjective. Wlietlisr wb regard 
the truth as oonacionaly eziating in anj mind, •■ God's, 
or not, we know that our mental attitude towazd it has 
no more effect on it thui our reoognitaoa of the exte^ 
nal world affects its coarse. The truth ia thus a realm 
of its own, complete, perfect, absolute. By entsring 
this realm, our intellect appropiiatea ita po o a ea aona and 
is enriched, but tiie realm itaeLf ia not impoveriahed. 
Knowledge is an individualization of truth, a mental 
realization of an ideal existence. 

We can define knowing as a perception of truth, — 
a perception based on groands evident and certain. A 
man may dream the truth, or have a presentiment of it, 
but that is not knowledge. Truth may be poBaeaaed 
without being known as truth, while much that is 
thought to be known is really a deception. Standarda 
vary; where many claim to know, the more critical 
discover only prejudice or opinion. What a man re- 
gards at one time as absolutely known, he may later 
reject as false, or as beyond the limits of the kuowabls. 

If such mistakes and self-deceptions are to be avoided, 
knowledge must be sharply defined, and ita criteria 
g^ven. We speak of the absoluteness of reason, bat 
forget that in this sense reason is an abBtraction, and 
that our minds are fallible, still wrestJing with the prob- 
lem, how to attain the ideal reason. The same mind 
that knows must also have the criteria of knowing. It 
must determine for itself the standard of tmtli. But 
this standard is not true, unless a universal atandard for 
all intellect. If peculiar, it is false. WltJi itself^ its 
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^pinteria, the mind should tlierefore be mercilessly enti- 
ty in determining what to accept as knowledge. The 
vast majority are eatisfied with mere opinion, take it for 
knowledge, and inquire no further; heuce the impor- 
tance of shaking these opinions by doubt, so that the 
mind may become conscious of itself, and pass to knowl- 
edge. But even after the mind has become conscious 
of itself, and is willing to rest only in what is reliable 
and can stand the severest t«st, it is extremely dii&cult 
to determine the limits of the knowable. Particularly 
hard is it so to draw the line between faith and knowl- 
edge that they can in all cases be clearly distinguished. 
Both have degrees, and at times fhey seem to merge 
into each other. Faith may be based on knowledge, - 1 
and must be if reliable; but can knowledge ever be 
based on faith ? If only that is known which is abso- 
lulely demonstrated, then nothing is known. Some- 
thing must ultimately be regarded as so certain that it 
needs no demonstration, otherwise all reasoning is in a 
circle. If every tiling must be demonstrated, on what 
does all demonstration Bnally rest? With what can we 
begin ? For instance, can we prove that our faculties 
do not deceive us? If any one attempts this, he must 
do it with the very faculties he is testing ; that is, he 
HMBUBt lake for granted that the faculties, whose reliabit- 
^Hk' he ia testing, are reliable. Cull it a belief, an as- 
^^punption, a {rostulate, a self-evident truth, or wbat you 
will, something must at last be taken as so certain, 
that it needs no proof; and tliat must be made the 
ultimate basis of knowledge, and the starting-point of 

Mining. 
Llfor do we ordinarily limit knowledge to such abso- 
demonetrations. When we test such generally 
iepted laws as causatiim, gravitation, the indestruc- 
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tibility of matter, the conservation of energy, we base 
tlieir universality on some undemonstrable postulate. 
The direct observation of the working of any law is 
necessarily limited, yet we do not hesitate to declare it 
universal. Nothing is regarded as more certain than 
the demonstrations of mathematics; yet they all rest 
on self-evident truths, which are axioms just because 
undemonstrable, though certain. 

Knowledge presents four questions for consideration. 
What is its object (subject-matter) ? What is our con- 
ception of that object ? How is the conception related 
to the object ? What is the degree of certainty respecting 
that relation ? 

Let us suppose the object to be a man. If my con- 
cej)tion of him is correct, I have the truth, but I may 
not have knowledge. That conception, while perfectly 
true, may be a mere opinion ; I may only believe that 
lie has a certain character. What I opine may be true; 
wliat I hold as certain may be false. The difference 
between knowledge and opinion need not be in their 
object, since that may be the same in both ; but there 
must always be a difference in the grounds on which 
they rest. A correct opinion only becomes knowledge 
w hen I know (not merely opine) that between my con- 
ception and the object conceived there is harmony. 
This psychological element of certainty is, therefore, 
essential to knowledge. 

The truth in a mind may consequently be far more 
extensive than its knowledge. The former is simply 
the agreement of a percept or concept with its object; 
the latter, however, implies that this agreement is 
known. Tlie difference between a true faith and 
knowledge consists in the fact that in the one case the 
truth is believed, in the other it is known; but both 
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■Te the trutli, A concept, opinion, or belief may be 
e or false. Knowledge is always true. 
Knowledge, then, is a conscious possession of truth : 
Bsessinii whose grounds are recognized as being in 
moiiy with reason, and, therefore, irrefutable ; or, 
whJge i» the legitimately and certainly reaognized 
nunoui) agreement of a percept or coneept with itt 
Thus if we have a subject and predicate, knowl- 
edge consists in the established certainty of tlie har- 
mony between the two ; or, if we have a perception of 
Eotnething real, knowledge will consist iu the established 
certainty that there is harmony between the mental 
presentation and the thing for which it stands. 

Percepts anil concepts exist only in consciousness, 
an<l always are, in themselves, what they appear to be. 
It is not in beholding tliera that mistakes occur, but 
only iu passing judgment on what they stand for. I 
commit no error in im^ning a fictitious character ; 
but I deviate fiom the truth as soon as I ascribe ex- 
ternal reality to tlie fiction. I abide iu the truth so 
long iis I take iny concepts for what they really are. A 
ind fully conscious of itself and of the nature of its 
wiouH cannot err. Viewed in this light, we can 
I knowledge as perfected consciousness. 
^aken in the widest sense, knowledge embraces all 
t is known, irrespective of its character. Hence it 
budes Sction, and numerous other things, which are 
[ Uttle or no significance to the scholar. The only 
^wledge worthy of philosophical investigation is val- 
Ible and real. Whatever its idealism, philosophy aims 
h become absolutely realislie : it therefore rejects every 
concept regarded as (lie intellectual counterpart of some 
reality, when, in truth, it is but a mental fiction. Not 
the mind create such fictions, and then pro- 
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nounce them realitieB, but it also takes words tat con- 
cepts, and objectifies its own concepts, as if external 
existences. We speak of accidents, for instance, as if 
they occurred in nature ; but leflection teaches us that 
they only represent our way of viewing certain occur- 
rences. Chance and accident yanish when their causes 
are understood. Perhaps these words are used only 
to indicate that something occurred without intention 
on our part. From this it is evident how essential to 
knowledge is the correct interpretation of our concepts. 

Where reason is made the supreme arbiter, there is 
no danger of excluding ideals from knowledge. As 
objects of search, or as the goai. <x> be striven after, they 
are the highest reality. The true man is an ideal ; but 
he is the only real man, all others being imperfect 
copies. When, therefore, we speak of the real as the 
object of knowledge, it is taken in the twofold sense as 
embracing what exists, and also what ought to be. It 
includes whatever is true. Not only nature and mind, 
but also their source, relations, activities, and products, 
are its objects. In mathematics we have objects of 
knowledge, even if there be no objective (extra-mental) 
reality to correspond with its figures and demonstra- 
tions. All that is real to the mind, and has significance 
for it, is an object of knowledge ; otherwise, aesthetics 
and ethics could never be objects of rational inquiry. 

When we say that knowledge aims at an exhaustive 
understanding of the real, what is meant? We under- 
stand a thing when we know its nature, its origin, its 
relation to other things, and its purpose. A little re- 
flection shows that nothing can be fully understood 
unless every thing else is known. Aristotle says in his 
Ethics that the philosopher must follow things in the 
order of their orgin, and declares that the beginning is 
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ilf of the whole, — a proverb whose applicatioa to 
3iowledge is evident. But in order to comprehend 
fully the origin of a thing, we must follow its near and 
remote causes through all the processes by means of 
which it has been developed, going from effect to cause, 
mitil we reach the first cause. So, in order to compre- 
hend the relations of an object, its connection with the 
whole universe must be traced, since every thing is 
somehow involved in these relations. The purpose or 
design of a thing is fully understood only when all it« 

Iconnections, from the nearest to the remotest, are con- 
tfdered. It ia thus seen that the thorough study of any 
ime thing leads to inquiries wliich involve the whole 
nnivetse of being, and that to know one thing perfectly 
(ueans to know all absolutely. A deep and broad coa- 
oeptiou of knowledge reveals our own attainmeQts as 
extremely limited. 

This intimate relation of all objects, so that they 
constitute a universe in which nothing is isolated, 
greatly complicates knowledge. It is Impossible to 
know all individual objects, nor is it profitable to spend 
one's strength in acquiring unconnected details. From 
the philosophic point of view, the comprehension of 
details under laws and principles is far more valuable. 
That individual objects must also be studied, is a lesson 
which science is constantly teaching. And every science 
has ita (material) logic to determine what shall be 
regarded as scientific knowledge in its special departr 
inent So there are laws of historic, literary, and lin- 
guistic criticism, to determine what the conditions of 
knowledge in their respective departraenta are. But 
the facta in nature and mind thus learned become 
means for induction and generaliKatton. The intellect 
I itself impels ua to pass from facts to laws, wliich are 
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the foci concentrating all the lajB of knowledge. 
Thinking condenses knowledge into its essenoe. 

While aU knowledge, even that of the' most insignifi- 
cant details, is truth known as such by tiie mind, the 
variety in its objects is infinite. Only by classification 
can we gain the intellectual mastery over the innmne^ 
able objects. Systematized knowledge is most available, 
and in forming its attainments into system the mind 
both develops and economizes strength. The best 
methods of classification, as we have seen* aie deter- 
mined by inherent characteristics, not by incidental or 
external marks. The nature of their union, and the 
amount which objects have in common, determine the 
intimacy of their relation, and the order of their 
classification. 

It is a general rule, that, the more objects have in 
common, the smaller the class to which they belong, 
and vice versa. The same thought may be expressed in 
another way : A concept is rich in content, in propor- 
tion as it is small in extent ; and the poorer in content, 
the greater in extent. Intensively and extensively, con- 
cepts are thus in inverse proportion.. In the concepts 
tree and organism, we find that the latter includes the 
former, and all that can be predicated of the nature of 
an organism is true of the tree ; but the concept tree 
also contains much more than the more general concept 
organism. In content the concept tree is much the 
richer, but the concept organism embraces many more 
individuals than tree. A tree is an organism only so 
far as it has elements common to aU organisms. The 
last sentence implies that the concept organism is 
poorer in content than tree, but richer in the number 
of objects embraced. 

However, then, we may classify an individual, it 
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ways contains more than the claas-n&me indicates, 
merely saying that the concrete is richer than 
the abstract. The object before nie is a tree, but it is 
something more ; it is an oak, a white oak, a particular 
one, with a certain form and size, with a certain num- 
ber of leaves and quantity of fruit, and with numerous 
other peculiarities. When we assert that an object 
belongs to a pai-ticular class, we only indicate that it 
has the marks (wo(«e) common to all the objects of that 
class. Knowledge of this kind is general, abstract. 
When I say, " This is a man," I indicate nothing that 
is peculiar so as to distinguish him from mankind in 
general. He may be any man. Yet our general notions 
are indispensable for reasoning and for all tldnking ; we 
cannot even give a de6nition without them. 

The most general (the most abetract and the empti- 
est) of all notions, that of being, includes extensively 
all that exiHt^, but indicates nothing respecting exist- 
ence except that it is. Can we predicate any thing else 
of all being, except the empty fact of existence? Is 
there any quality or property which belongs to all 
things that are? Perhaps the very thought of being 
implies something else. If this is so, and if we could 
discover this something else, we should gain new knowl- 
edge applicable to the whole universe of being. By 
increasing the intensive content of a general term, we 
increase our knowledge of all objects included under 

^^bat term. 

^B The general concept, of course, has significance only 

Hpscau&e there are concrete objects which it includes. 

^Tle concept man is useless unless there are men. Are 
the universals purely mental, or do they represent real 
exifitencefi? Aside from the conception there is noth- 
I that can be called absolutely tree, man, or mouu- 
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tain ; but there are trees, men, and mountains. A still 
more vital question is this: Have we really general 
concepts, or have we instead only general terms to 
which no concept corresponds? Berkeley and Hume 
contended that what we call general or abstract ideas 
or notions are pure fictions. An abstract idea they 
declared an impossibility. By viewing a number of 
similar things, say triangles, they held that we apply 
the same term to all, but that to this general term noth- 
ing in our mind corresponds. The term "triangle" does 
not stand for a general notion, but it stands for each 
particular triangle. We consequently have general 
terms, but no notions. An inference has been drawn 
from this view, especially by Hume, in favor of empiri- 
cism and sensationalism, to the rejection of the higher 
and more abstract activities of the mind. 

Emphatically, however, as they reject all general 
notions, Berkeley and Hume themselves give evidence 
to prove that they are more than mere words. Thus 
they institute comparisons between objects, and abstract 
that wherein they agree from that wherein they differ. 
What is the result of this process? The general con- 
cept which is designated by the general term. From 
a number of triangles I abstract that wherein they 
agree. They all have three sides, so drawn as to en- 
close space, and to form three angles; but the peculiari- 
ties of these triangles — the length of the sides, the 
size of the angles, the amount of space included — are 
not considered. The result of this process of abstrac- 
tion is, that what all the triangles have in common is 
obtained. The general term " triangle " does not indi- 
cate the peculiarities of any particular triangle, but only 
what every figure must have in order to be a triangle, 
whatever else it may have. A general notion is conse- 
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intty real, and is the product of a moat important 
lental operation. We go a step farther, and declare 
that the general notion is not merely a mental reality, 
but, so far as it is a notion of things, something real 
eaponds to it. There is no universal iJi nature ; 
it we make the mistake of looking for some particular 
ijeet which corresponds with the general notion, when 
does not stand for a particular object at all. It stands 
for what is found iii all objects of that class, but which 
cannot be exclusively concentrated in any one thii^. 
That which constitutes a mountain is found in all moun- 
tains ; what makes a figure a triangle must be in every 
triangle. 

The difBculty with Berkeley, Hume, and their fol- 
ers, on tliis subject, is, that they do not distinguish 
itween perception and conception. Hiune distinctly 
rejects all that cannot be perceived ; it is either a fiction 
of the mind, or a word without meaning. Now, we can 
perceive only the concrete ; but by mentally elaborating 
our percepts (by thinking), we form general notiona. 
We cannot perceive them as we do objects of sense, 
but we conceive them ; we do not make an individual 
presentation to the mind of what is general, but we 
ihink it. What Hume wants to behold as an "im- 
pression " or " image " of a thing, the mind wants to 
contemplate as the intellectual counterpait of reality. 

We study particulars to get a knowledge of all like 
particulars, and we generalize to individualize. Knowl- 
edge in any comprehensive sense b obtained by pro- 
cesses of generalisation and individuation. Cognition 
must attend to details, but general notions are equally 
indispensable to knowledge. 

The question, bow far knowledge extends, may also 
considered both extensively and intensively. It 
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would be presumptaous to claim that our cognition k 
co-extensive with being. The unconsdous processes of 
our own minds lie wholly beyond the sphere of our 
knowledge; and there may be entire r^j^ions, wholly 
different from those known, which we cannot enter, and 
of whose very existence we cannot even form a concep- 
tion. With other or different senses and intellectual 
powers, regions might be revealed which must now re- 
main hidden. The limit of knowledge is one of the most 
interesting and most difficult problems in the theory of 
knowledge. 

The extent of knowledge intensively considered re- 
fers to the limits of thought respecting the objects 
within the sphere of cognition. How &r does our 
knowledge of things extend? The uncritical imagine 
that through their senses they come into direct commu- 
nication with things, and learn to know them immedi- 
ately ; but, in reality, we know directly only what is in 
our consciousness. Mentally we never come in contact 
with things themselves. They reveal themselves to us 
through their qualities or forces ; they are manifested 
to us through the percepts we form of them. It is not 
exact enough to say that we know a thing from what 
it does, for it may do much of which we can know 
nothing; but from what a thing does to us (how it 
affects us), we infer what it is. We thus distinguish 
between phenomena and things themselves. According 
to Kant, we can know only the phenomenal ; the thing 
per He Q^das Ding an wcA"), we cannot know. That 
things can only be known according to what they are 
to us, is self-evident. It is but saying that things can 
be to us intellectually only what they are to us intel- 
lectually. The existence of a substance underlying the 
qualities wliich appear to us is an inference, the cor- 
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Illness of which is much disputed at present. To our 
nds a thing is always what it does, or ia able to do. 
Matter ia to us simply the sum of its known forces. 
If we are not satisfied with this view, we must make 
it the dark somethiug in wliich the forces inhere, and 
from which they proceed ; its further definition is still 
a problem. To define the soul as immaterial is, as we 
have seen, purely negative, showing what it is not. but 
giving nothing positive. Directly we know only its 
activity; all else is inference. Even the problem of 
its immortality is a question of consciona activity. By 
a critical examination of cognitions, we become con- 
scious of our limitations ; and growth in tlie knowledge 
of self is largely a growth in the consciousness of our 
ignorance. 

The relation of knowledge to reality has been in- 
volved in much perplexity. We do not doubt that 
things exist, whether we have any knowledge of them 
or not. Our thinking does not affect the existence of 
any thing except the thought itself. Nor is the thought 
of an object identical with the object. What, then, is 
their relation to each other ? Have we in our cogni- 
tions a possession of reality, or of its copy? Or is 
ihonght, perhaps, independent of external existence, 
J wholly a mental creation ? So far as these ques- 

Bs belong to an introductory work, they can best be 

laidered imder the next head. 



2. ORIGIN OF KNOWT-EDGB. 
: subject might be relegated to psychology if 
I procest; of the acquisition of knowledge could be 
watched aud exactly described. It is, however, per- 
formed unconsciously (at least without being remem- 
«d) long before it becomes an object of attention 
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and reflection. We can still watch certain piooeasea in 
the formation of knowledge afterwards, and the ques- 
tion of the origin of knowledge involves important 
psychological elements; but psychology cannot solve 
the problem unless we are prepared so to enlarge its 
sphere as to include the critical inquiries of Kant» as 
well as the sceptical but dogmatic processes of Hume. 

Since the time of Descartes, there has been much 
dispute as to whether there are innate ideas. The 
advocates of the doctrine regard as innate the ideas 
called universal and necessary. It is not meant that 
they are universal in the sense that every human being 
has them, but that they are necessarily developed in 
every mind attaining a certain stage of culture. The 
dispute about innate ideas has in large part been 
fruitless, because the terms were not sharply defined. 
Descartes himself did not state the doctrine clearly. 
Locke, in his attack on innate ideas, showed that chil- 
dren, idiots, and savages do not possess them, and 
therefore concluded that they cannot be innate. He 
proved that these ideas are not bom with us, but that 
experience is necessary for their presence in conscious- 
ness ; that is, he clearly established what probably no 
philosopher ever questioned, namely that at hiiih the 
mind has no ready-made notions lying about in con- 
sciousness. His attack, however, made it necessary to 
define more carefully what is designated by the ideas 
pronounced innate. In answer to Locke, Leibnits 
admitted as true that to the intellect nothing is innate, 
except the intellect itself.* He saw that the real question^ 
namely, whether there are not certain principles inher- 
ent in the mind which determine what is neoeasaiy. 

* ''Nihil est in intellecta, quod non faerit in Mnsa« niti ^m 

kctuM." 
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not touched by Locke's arguments. He held that of 
course there are no cotap1et« aotiuus at births but that 
the mind has certain tendencies or aptitudes, which, 
with proper development, give necessary truth. These 
innate aptitudes he uses ax the synonyme of ** innate 
ideas." The meaning is that certain notions are implir 
eiU, not explicite, in the mind at birth. Whether thia 
is true, is the real question at issue. 

In this sense Locke himself would no doubt have 
accepted the doctrine of innate ideas. His view of 
reflection, besides sensation, as a source of knowledge, 
really imphes it.* But, as the expression is ambiguous, 
and has often been misunderstood, it is better to avoid 
the words " uinate ideas," and substitute for them 
inherent mental aptitudes or laws. 

Kant rejected innate ideas, in the literal sense, as dis- 
tinctly as Locke did, but taught that there are certain 
innate conditions of knowledge, cei'tain mental forms, 
which are the mind's contributions to percepts and con- 
ceptfi-t He held that all knowledge begins with experi- 
ence, but that all is not the product of experience ; this is 
^^be first thought of the Kritik. He taught that in per- 

^^H* TbM the mind acts acMrdln;; to innate laws, is not merel; Impliml 
^^IbinisfaoQt Locke's Essay, bot also in bis First Lettor to tbe BlsUop ol 
Worcat«t, 

t Iq iTTlcinK against Eberhan]. Rant asya: " Tbe Kritik absolutely 
ailmita nn i<lt«H ( rorilrUun'ifn) whicb are created or bom nitb as; all 
wlthoot excpption. whctbcr Imlonglng to perception or to conception. 
t Kritik views as Bci|iiirod." Respecting n priori conceptions, be, 
:, ailda, " But there miut siireiir be a i^ound in tbe sabject 
doh nutkaa It posaible (or tlie Ideas to arise In a particular vny and 
it otherwise, as well as possible to apply them to objecla not yet 
lDiI tbls ground at taast miisi be inn^ite.'' He declArcsas iTitiaie 
Kibe xibjective condiEions ol tbe spontaneity of thought." Droblib 
^Ztlu/imaete Phil."iSSS. H) in quoHug these passages Hys. "Thna 
t, also, tloea not regard bb a priori lomu m lanue idau, but m 
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ception the mind furnishes time and space, which are 
purely internal, as the mental forms into which all the 
materials or contents furnished through the senses must 
be put. For the concepts the understanding furnishes 
certain categories, such as quantity, quality, relation, 
and mode. These categories, however, do not appear 
in the mind at birth. Sensation is necessary to arouse 
the mind to activity; but when thus aroused, it fur- 
nishes these various forms of knowledge spontaneously. 
" No one would have the concept of cause if by means of 
experience he had not perceived causes. No one would 
have the idea of virtue if he always lived among those 
who are nothing but thieves." Hegel also regarded 
innate ideas as only implicite in the mind at birth : they 
are there in the form of capacity.* Lotze held the same 
view, declaring that the meaning of innate ideas is 
" that the mind is so constituted, that, when manifold 
impressions are made on it, its own nature '* leads it to 
what are called necessary truths.f Harms advocated 
the same doctrine.J " Innate to the mind are neither 
emotions, nor knowledge, nor strivings ; but it is innate 
to it to feel, to know, to strive ; and in feeling, know- 
ing, and striving, it is subject to a law which must be 
there if we recognize it, and cannot be merely a product 
and habit of knowing. It is innate to the eye to per- 
ceive every impression as color; it cannot perceive 
tones. It is innate to the feeling to perceive every 
emotion as an agreeable or disagreeable state. But 
neither feelings nor percepts are innate. Just as little 
are concepts innate; but it is innate to us to know 

* " Nut als an sick und in der Weise der Anlage im Menschen 
vorhandon. "—jEncy. I. 136. 
t aVord und Siid, 1882, 340. 
t AbkaTidlungen der system, PhUotophie, 137. 
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objects. It IB no more a habit of consciousnesa to 
know objects, than a stone has learned by habit to Ml. 
Th« laws of knowledge operate in knowing before they 
tberaselves are recognized." 

From the time of Leibnitz to the present, German 
philosophy has been dominated by the thought — most 
fully developed by Kant — that certain mental elements 
which are innate determine the character of our think* 
iiig. Even the realism of Germany * which has lately 
asserted itself is no exception to this rule. The one- 
sided attention to this innate element has led to idealism, 
just as its neglect in other lands has led to semiational- 
ism and materialism. 

Repeated efforts have beSn made by mysticism to 
account for our highest notions by viewing them as 
revelations. The luiud is fiUppoged somehow to be in 
immediate communion with God, so that a knowledge 
of Him is obtained directly (not through means). Mys- 
ticism, though often intimately connected with philos- 
ophy, i-s not a part thereof, but a problem for solution. 

But even if the mystic's view of the direct comniuuion 
of the mind with God is rejected, there may be what is 
termed intuitive knowledge, such, namely, which is not 
dependent ou logical demonstration. Some notions are 
so self-evident that the raind at once, without any 
metlia, sees their truth. It is a kind of intellectual be- 
holding or contemplation of truth. That the mind has 
this vision, as it may be called, is beyond dispute ; the 
only question can be respecting the reason why tile 
mind immediately perceives truth in this way." 

The hint given, while speaking of psychology, respect- 
ing the state we form in the process of developmentf 
may be of service to us in interpreting what we call 
* A« time ol J. von KiicbmtuiD. 
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intuitive ideas. As a sensation is at onoe interpreted 
into a percept, so certain ooncepts are at onoe pro- 
nounced true. The recognition of their troth reqnireB 
no conscious effort on our part ; it is immediate. The 
states in which we have these intuitions are the result 
of culture, and the processes of this culture can un* 
doubtedly be determined. That the beholding is by a 
state which is not innate, but the product of develop- 
ment, does not affect the value of the intuitions. They 
may be based on innate conditions in the very nature of 
our being, so that the ground of their necessity is in our 
constitution. It would be proper, then, to speak of 
certain ideas as necessary, and therefore universaL 

We do not mistake, then, in prononncmg as a reality 
the immediate beholding of certain ideas as true ; but 
we mistake in supposing that tins vision is a direct 
state of nature rather than a result of development. 
And we also mistake in supposing that such immediate 
beholding pertains only to what are commonly called 
intuitions. They are but the operation of a very com- 
mon law of our being, — a law working in the formation 
of all habits, and in all judgments, in which the mind 
overleaps certain links in the process of reasoning. The 
mind, after itself passing through certain processes of 
generalization, generalizes unconsciously. The steps 
originally conscious in forming a judgment are after- 
wards omitted. The first and last Unk of the chain are 
seen, and, without examining the rest, the mind knows 
that they are all in their place. 

The various efforts somehow to get a knowledge of 
objects directly or otherwise than through sensation, 
have been opposed by those who held that the mind is 
wholly passive, or at least wholly dependent on eztep- 
nal objects for what it knows. The advocates of empire 
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: have been no more oareful in the use of terms 
those who tanglit the doctrine of innate ideas, 
lever regarda the mind as originally both empty 
1 passive, and always under the dominion of imprcs- 
ions from the external world, must make sensation the 
lource and explanation of all cognition. 
J Locke's well-known figure of tlie mind as "white 
Wper," is frei^uently quoted as evidence that he re- 
dded the mind as passive. " Let us, then, suppose 
B mind to be. as we say, white paper, void of charac- 
lers. without any ideas; how comes it to be furnished?"" 
Liocke, howt'ver, does not use this comparison to prove 
(lie mind inactive, but merely to show that at birth it 
boa no ideas. When he says that it is like " white 
paper," be only means to say what he adds, that it is 
"void of all charactel-s, without any ideas;" but the 
inference so often drawn, that puper may be written ou, 
but cannot write on itself, is drawn by others, not by 
Locke. That be does not regard the miud as passive, is 
evident from the same jwition, when he says, "Our 
observation, employed cither about external sensible 
objects, or about the internal operations of our minds, 
perceived and reflected on by ourselves, is that which 
supplies our understandings with all the materials of 
thinking." To the question. Whence has the mind " nil 
the materials of reason and knowledge ? " he anwers, 
"From experience; in that all our knowledge is 
founded, and from that it ultimately derives itself." 
But this experience, he holds, consists of sensation and 
reflection ; the external and internal factors co-operate. 
After speaking of sensation, lie says of reflection, " The 
other fountain, from which experience furnisbeth the 
un dors tan ding with idt^as, is the perception of the oper' 
• Hook IT. 1, a. 
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atioiis of our own minds witliin nSi as it is emplojad 
about the ideas it has got; which opentlonB, whn 
the soul comes to reflect on and consider, do fiinush the 
understanding with another set of ideas wliieh coaU 
not be had from things without; and suoh are pereep* 
tion, thinking, doubting, believing, reasoning, knowing, 
willing, and all the different actings of our own minds; 
which we, beio9f conscious of^ and obserying in ou^ 
selves, do from these receive into our understendings tf 
distinct ideas, as we do from bodies affecting bur senseb. 
This source of ideas every man has wholly in himseU.** * 

The hints given by Locke respecting reflection 
were not fully developed by him. He says it mig^t 
with propriety be called ^* internal sense,** thereby indi* 
eating that he regards its function mainly as tliat of 
an observer of the inner operations, and not as a power 
that works over the impressions received. Even in his 
view of reflection he does not rise above the psycholo- 
gical to the rational activity of the mind. But some of 
his followers neglected the hints he gave concerning the 
mind's activity, and made the outer sense the only 
source of knowledge. In France, Condillac taught thi^ 
the mind is passive; through the senses the world 
writes its figures, or photographs its images, on the soul, 
which may view them, but has no active part in Uieir 
production. But even if the soul were passive in receiv- 
ing impressions through the senses, it surely cannot be 
so, as Condillac supposed, in working them over in 
thinking. 

Materialists go still farther than Condillac, who did 
not hold that the soul is material. Epicurus regarded 
the soul as not different from the body, and held that the 
images in the mind are produced by the constant emfi^ 

•Book n. 1.4. 
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In of fine particles from the surfaces of bodies. Thua 
tertul rapies were thought to pass from things into 
the mind." Modem niaterialista regard thought as 
merely a physiological function of the brain. Buech- 
ner leaches that the soul itself is nothing but a special 
endowment of the vital force, conditioned by the jiecul- 
iar construction of the material of the brain. He says 
(^Krt\ft «. Staff ), "The same power which digests by 
means of the stomach, thinks by mean» of the brain." 
Some materialists s{>eak of thought as a phosphores- 
cence of the brain ; but tliis figure throws no real light 
nil the mental processes. All such illustrnlintia take 
it for granted that we know body better thiia mind, 
wiien the fact is "that we know more of mind than we 
do of body ; that the immaterial world is a firmer reality 
than tlie material." f 

Respecting the origin of knowledge, conflicting views 
are thus found to prevail. An idealism, which views all 
cognition and its objects as a direct product of the soul, 
has found advocates, as welt as sensationalism and 
materialism, which regard the external world or matter 
as the only source of al! that is known. We shall be 
fortunate if amid this confusion we can give liiitts to the 
beginner to direct him to the way in which the solu- 
tion of the problem may be found. 

It is universally admitted that knowledge begins with 
experience; by examining this, therefore, we may learu 
something respecting the origin of knowledge, and the 
factors it contains. Much as experience is discussed, it 
is too often treated as if ita exact nature were already 
determined, and needed no further inquiry. The man- 
ner in which the subject is frequently discussed makeu 

■ LanRe. GeKhhhtr dft NaUriallimut, Qnt oil. 30. 
t Hiudi!;i HclcTice aiid Culture. 
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the impression that even Locke has not been carefolly 
studied ; and in some instances his standpoint is treated 
as if Berkeley, Hume, and Kant had written in yain. 
The most evident things are reiterated, while the points 
needing elucidation are overlooked. 

In the sense now generally adopted, experience does 
not primarily express the act of testing or trying, nor 
any other act except the observation of what is in con- 
sciousness. In the broadest sense we experience what- 
ever we are conscious of. We may hesitate to say that 
we experience a thought or an idea ; but it is certain 
that we do not have an idea or a thought unless the 
fact that we have it is a matter of experience. It is 
true that it is more common to use the term "experi- 
ence " with reference to sensations and feelings ; and in 
proportion as intellectual activity enters into sensation, 
the less apt we are to apply the term " experience " to it. 
We experience the pain caused by a burn ; but in the 
beauties we see, and in the music we hear, the intellect 
is more active, and we do not speak of these as experi- 
ence in the same sense as of pain or pleasure. We ex- 
perience trials, but think thoughts and do deeds. When 
we thus speak of thought and deeds, it is, however, the 
active mental element (the producing factor) to which 
attention is called, not to the fact of our conscious- 
ness of that activity. What we thus distinguish from 
experience is our own intellectual activity, and it is 
thus seen that the term is used for a state in which we 
are affected rather than active. When our attention is 
directed absorbingly to intellectual or volitional efforts, 
we experience little ; but when we yield ourselves more 
to the spontaneous processes of our minds, to the imme- 
diateness of our fee^ngs, we experience in a peculiar 
sense. Experience thus pertains to the psychological 
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iher than the rational processes. There is more of it 
1 the busy scenes of life than in matliematical demon- 
strations. And by systems of experience, so termed in 
philosophy, we mean those which have much immedi- 
atenesa, spontaneouaness, depemling much on direct 
sensation and observation, not so much on the mental 
elaboration of the material thus gained. An experien- 
tialist is afraid to speculate, for fear of losing the bless- 
mgs of experience. No one thinks of calling Hegel's 
system a philosophy of experience ; but Locke, Hume, 
and theii- followers have produced systems which may 
be so called with much greater propriety. Sensational- 
ists stoutly oppose the intuitionalists, overlooking the 
fact that in point of immediateness (absence of discur- 
sive and inferential thought) they are really one. Sen- 
sationalism affirms for the outer what iiituitioDalism 
claims for the inner sense ; and there seems to be no 
good reason for crediting the testimony of the one, and 
rejecting that of the other. If extremes, they may serve 
each other as correctives. 

Experience is, as we have seen, an infallible guide so 
far as a knowledge of what is in consciousness is con- 
cerned ; it is in its explanation that errors arise. It is 
itself purely subjective, and indicates nothing as to the 
origin of its objects. They may come from within, or 
from without, or from both. To appeal to experience, 
therefore, as the source of all cognition, does not prove 
that source to be either external or internal. Whether 
consciously or unconsciously, "experience" is, unfortu- 
nately, often used as sjTionymoua with "sensation." 
When men claim to have settled the origin of knowl- 
edge by declaring that it comes through experience, 
they have in reality indicated only one of its media, 
lot itA origin. Many, besides confounding experience 
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and sensation, also confound mere impressions on the 
senses with knowledge. By ignoring what Liocke called 
the ^^ internal sense *' or ^^ reflection/* the sensationalist 
may imagine that he has succeeded in putting all his 
mental operations outside of his mind and into things. 

Let us begin with percepts (sight, sound, etc.), and 
see whether they receive their character wholly from 
external objects. In order that there may be percep- 
tion, it is not enough that the organs of sense be af- 
fected. If this takes place during sleep, or while the 
attention is absorbed by something else, there is no per- 
ception. This is only found where the mind receives, 
or re-acts against, the impressions made on the organs. 
In every perception of external objects we postulate 
three factors, namely an external object, the tactual 
impression on the senses, and the activity of the per- 
ceiving mind. 

Our percepts are not copies of what transpires in the 
external world, which, consequently, cannot be the only 
factor in their production. The man who is color-blind 
sees objects in a light different from that of the man 
who is not. Sound is also conditioned by the character 
of the ear; and it is similar with reference to all sensa- 
tions. But the third factor, the perceiving mind, must 
also be taken into account. We see light, and hear 
sounds, and yet the external factor consists of vibra- 
tions of ether or air. " It can at once be proved that 
no kind and no degree of similarity exists between the 
quality of a sensation and the quality of the agent in- 
ducing it, and portrayed by it. . . . Our sensations are, 
as regards their quality, only sigiiB of external objects, 
and in no sense images of any degree of resemblance." * 

* Helmholtz, Popular Lectures, 390, 391. In another place he states 
that our sensations are only symbols of the objects of the external 
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Biiet, even in the most elemeutary experience, we must 

|ie account of other factors than the external world. 

uiiike mistakes respecting sensation, and afterwards 

rtect them ; these mistakes and corrections are men- 
Ik] acts. In our perceptions the Judgment is active, 
though perhaps unconsciously. 

If now we take sensations as elements of all knowl- 

^e, we have, from the very beginning, to deal with 
^mental factor which scneationalism is apt to ignore. 

hen two objects, the external world and the mind, 
Tio-operate, the result must be regarded as the product 
of both factors. The motion resulting from tjie impact 
of two moving bodies can be determined only by con- 
sidering both bodies and their motions. This is simply 
an illustration of the law of all activity, whether mate- 
rial or mental : whenever objects affect each other, the 
result is the product of both. 

In knowledge itself there is absolutely no factor ex- 
ternal to the mind. That the impression on the organs 
of sense is a condition for a knowledge of external ob- 
jects, is true; but it is only a condition, and cannot 
properly be called a factor of knowledge itself. Aside 
from this, all that pertains to knowledge is purely the 
product of mental activity, or of the intellectual elabo- 

fton of what is given in sensation. Were the mind 
eive, or bad it nothing but consciousness, so as to 
ect objects as from a mirror, it would be impossible 
do any thing with a sensation except to view it, 
e sensation even would be present to the mind only 
long as the impression itself continued ; its longer 

■worlil, which ccrrciponil with these Bomowhat aa wriiten lell«ts aad 
titc sflupds corregpouil with what they raprescot. Thcj>. luiltHH], gii-e 
un lnrnrniAtioD rexpecting the peculiarities oF the extemal world; but 
no t twtter than wp can give a blind mvi InlamwUoa ol color b; moiu 

■ Tcrhal liesotiptioo. 
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retention or reproduotion would require memoiy. Bat 
even with memory, it would be impaesihle to chaage 
the original form ; and, aside from isolated impressioDS, 
all knowledge would be out of the question. A sensa- 
tion cannot develop itself^ and oannot attaoh itself to 
other sensations ; it is nothing at all by itself^ but only 
something for the mind that has it. To ascribe to it 
the power of developing itself^ makes it an independent 
substance. Whoever speaks of the energy of sensations 
to develop, compare, analyze, or unite themsdves, need 
but know what the statement means, in order to see its 
absurdity. A mathematical problem can as easily solve 
itself, or separate points connect themselves to form a 
line. 

From the mind itself, as well as from the external 
world, the understanding gets materials of knowledge. 
Our emotions and volitions and thoughts are products 
of the soul, and are as truly a revelation of reality as 
are our presentations of external objects. The wildest 
notion that ever entered the human mind has as real 
a cause as the deepest truth, or the clearest perception. 
A notion is not wild or false because uncaused, but be- 
cause it itself, or its cause, is misunderstood. The appre- 
hension of the cause of any mental phenomenon always 
gives real knowledge. Frequently the material obtuned 
by watching the mental operations is far more valuable 
than that whose source is external, since it gives reve- 
lations of self. 

But whether the occasion of it is inner or outer, expe* 
rience itself is always purely mental. It never occurs 
outside of the mind, nor can we ever have a perception 
of any thing not in the mind. Whoever has seriously 
reflected on the subject must see that nothing can be 
more absurd tl^tn the statement that we have an expe 
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rience of the outer world. How can tbe mind get out- 
side of itself and inside of that wtucli is outside of itself? 
All that we can experience respecting the outer world 
is in the form of mental impressions, whose source or 
occasion is in that world. 

Those who try to reduce tbe mental activity in the 
formation of knowledge to a minimum may claim that 
the mind can do nothing but develop it£ sensations, and 
that this is meant by the statement that all knowledge 
is the product of experience. These persons, however, 
usually forget that there are perceptions from within, 
as well as from the outer world, and that the whole 
process of developing the sensations and percepdoQs is 
sulijective; it is done wholly by the mind. In this 
process the mind does not proceed arbitrarily, but 
according to laws. But these laws are Its own. Of 
its perceptions it can make only what, under tbe cir- 
cumstances, its laws demand. The percept is a tool of 
the mind. The mechanic uses the saw as he pleases, 
but he cannot use it as a gun ; In its use he is limited 
by the nature of the implement. The union of differ^ 
cnt percepts, the formation of concepts by abstracting 
elementB common to the percepts, and all the procei 
of reasoning and thinking, are purely mental, and are 
determined by the object of thought and the laws of 
mind. Even in the ease of the experientialist, the 
external factor, though absolutely necessary, dwindles 
to a minimum in his investigations. 

The purely mental element in these processea is not 
observed, because it usually works spontaneously and 
unconsciously, and because the attention is not directed 
to it, but solely to the object under consideration. Jost 
because the intellect is not foreign to us, we do not 
readily observe it« operations. They are means to 
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which we have become accustomed, and we lose sight 
of them while intent only on the end they are to accom- 
plish. It is altogether difbrent with the impressions 
received through the senses: we take them up con- 
sciously, in order to work them over. Only by a special 
effort of reflection can we learn the significance of the 
processes usually performed unconsciously. 

Besides ignoring what is taught respecting the mind 
by ite own operations, the cardinal error of senaationat 
ism is based on the feu^t that it fixes the attention only 
on the beginning or condition of our knowledge of 
external objects ; but the feu^t that all we know, what- 
ever its external conditions may be, depends on the laws 
of the mind, is overlooked. The nature of the mind 
ultimately determines its own processes under given 
conditions, so that we cannot otherwise perceive, expe- 
rience, or think, than according to the principles im- 
planted within us, or according to the constitution of 
our being. The laws of thought that dominate our 
intellectual life are our own nature. Their working is 
involuntary, at least ordinarily, and they can be learned 
only by watching their operations ; but when once dis- 
covered, they are final for us. We may explain and 
illustrate these laws, and give the principles involved 
in them, and indicate the sphere of their operations; 
but we cannot go farther in our explanation of them, 
than the statement that we are so constituted that we 
cannot do otherwise. Whoever questions the validity 
of his mental laws, thereby invalidates his own objec- 
tions. It is more irration^ to question the validity of 
our mental laws than to question the validity of a law 
of nature ; for the validity of a law of nature depends, 
for us, on the validity of our mental laws, by means 
of which the laws of nature are established. 
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\ ObBerr&tioD furnishes nothing but isolated facts. 

How, then, do we get general laws, — those of nature, 
for instance ? An apple hangs on a tree ; I cut ofif the 
stem, and the apple falls to the ground ; I connect the 
change of location with the cutting of the stem, calling 
the latter the cause of the change. Were this repeated 
a million times, and always with tiie same result, it 
would not teach me that every change mu»t have a 
cause, but only that, as far as I have observed, every 
change has a cause. Observation gives us only &cts, 
but never the necessary and universal.* Whence, then, 
the general law Ihat every charge must have a cause? 
Should we not substitute for it: Every observed change 
had a cause ? 

We experience the fact that we have the law, but no 
amount of experience can give the law. Hume makes 
the law of causation the product of a mere habit of 
miud. We learn it, he claims, by observing that changeE 
have (what we call) causes, or we accustom ourselvec 
to assume a cause for every change. To this habit he 
naturally denies the claim of establishing any necessity 
or universality. Only ui mathematics, dealing not with 
reality but with the relations of ideas, does he recognize 
absolute laws. 

It is a fatal objection to this theory of habit, that it 
does not account for the law it proposes to explain. 
By observing the same act often repeated, and always 
with the same result, 1 may form the habit of expect- 
ing that result under the same circumstances ; but thiB 
expectation is not at all the thuig whose explanation is 
demanded. What is to be explained is the fact, that 

* "NeosHlty Rml strict universality are. thoretore, sure t\gaa at 
kn owledge u yriuri, ami they are imteparably counecMd." — Kaiti, 
^^Brt, iQtroducUou. 
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we have the notion that every change nmH have a oanae. 
This necessity is purely mental. I can change a mere 
habit by setting a must against or over it; but I cannot 
alter the law that every change must have a cause. 
But even if Hume's position is admitted, it confirms 
the fiact that we cannot get behind or beyond the laws 
of the mind, for the theory of habit in the end amounts 
to this: It is the law of mind to form the habit of 
regarding every change as having a cause. And the 
recent efforts to explain certain or all general notions 
as hereditary amount to tilie same thing ; namely, that 
it is a law of mind, in the process of development, to 
transmit, by inheritance, general notions. Thus stated, 
the doctrine is that of innate ideas in a literal sense, 
and is liable to the same objections. The meaning in- 
tended is, however, that a mental predisposition to form 
certain general notions is inherited. But, supposing 
that tills is really hereditary, are the tests of the heredi- 
tary also hereditary ? Are the rational criteria of truth 
inherited ? Only so long as we move in the sphere of 
psychology, can heredity have any significance in inter- 
preting mental phenomena. The grounds of truth and 
the principles of knowledge, to be found only by pro- 
found investigation, cannot be hereditary ; no more than 
hard-earned money is inherited. The fact is, that no 
rational theory whatever can be framed whose ultimate 
basis is not some law inherent in the mind itself. As 
soon as we pass from the descriptive and historical to 
the rational, we are wholly dependent on the unaltera- 
ble laws of thought. These laws are, consequently, the 
ultimate appeal in all questions pertaining to knowledge. 
We are now prepared to inquire into the validity of 
thought which rises above mere observation. We have 
seen that all knowledge, however elementary in chaiao* 
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ter, and whatever its primary conditions (or source), 

dejiends ultimately on our mental laws. Now, if the 

innal action of the mind can he trusted in observft- 

n, why not in other respects? The same mind forma 

the percepts and the concepts ; and there is no reason 

to regard its normal action a whit more reliable in 

one case than in the other. We distinguish between 

ordinary and scientific observation, the latter being 

reliable because made according to critical methods 

whose validity the mind has established ; while the 

former does not comply with rational demands, and is 

consequently liable to mistakes. The same is true of 

all mental activity ; if exact, critical, normal, it must 

be reliable. And the burning question in the theory 

of knowledge is not. What can be known by means of 

observation and experiment? but this, What are the 

wa of mind, or the norms of thought ? 

Not merely is all thinking determined by these laws, 

it it is also a revelation of them. We may direct 

attention so exclusively to the objects before the mind 

as to disregard the mental activity, or we can make the 

latter the subject of study. In considering the law of 

gravitation, we naturally inquire into its operations 

tliroughout the universe; but we <ian also inquire into 

the activity of the mind in the formation of the law 

itself. The scientist sees nature through the law, while 

the mental philosopher sees the miud in the same law. 

All these considerations lead us to change the ques- 

m, Is there a purely mental element in knowledge? 

as to read. Is there any knowledge without a purely 

intal element? This must be answered in the negar 

But this is different from the question, Is there 

ly knowledge whose source is purely mental? What- 

'er may originally arouse the mind to activity, all that 
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we know of the mind itself is learned only from its 
operations. But the mind can create no knowledge of 
real objects. All that we can know of reality must be 
given either directly through the senses or through the 
operations of the mind, or it must be an inference from 
something thus known to exist. Hume saw correctly 
that we infer from the existence of an object known, 
the existence of another unknown object, on the prin- 
ciple of causality. 

But even if the mind can work only if some material 
is given it from within or without, what it makes of 
this material, or infers from it, is the product of its own 
activity. While it cannot construct a real world of 
objective existence, it does construct an ideal world 
which to it is real; besides that which is, the mind 
recognizes what ought to be. From habit we may at 
first form the notion of what is becoming ; but when its 
activity is properly aroused, the mind subjects it to a 
higher, an absolute oright. This imperative the under- 
standing does not find in any thing given directly in 
consciousness, but in it the mind objectifies itself. This, 
of course, does not exclude the fact that the mind has 
been trained by experience ; but experience gives no 
ideals. In forming them, the mind is wholly a law unto 
itself. In its ideals, it mirrors itself. 

It has already been stated that our mental laws, 
unless made the subject of special reflection, work un- 
consciously. Thus our universal notions usually come, 
we know not how. Necessity and universality are the 
product of the mind ; that they are inferred from facts 
given by observation, does not interfere with their 
mental character. A particular fact or truth is nothuig 
but that particular fact or truth, and in itself implies 
nothing except that and what it is. All that is implied, 
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^^Or inferred, is put into it solely by the mind. But in 
I every particular fact the mind sees a necessary and uni- 
versal truth. Whatever occurs once must always occur 
again under the same conditions. The single occur- 
rence is given by observation, the "always" and "must" 
ore added by the mind. 

In order to discover the origin of the notions called 

_ universal, necessary, self-evident, intuitional, we must 

^bnotice the process of their formation. This process is 

^Kdetermined according to our mental constitution, or a 

law inherent in our being, and, aside from this, nothing 

is innate. The process itself only takes place after the 

mind has been aroused to activity, and has attaJned a 

certain stage of progress. 

Much of the embarrassment of philosophers, from 
Hume to Mill, would have been avoided if the law 
active in the formation of our universal notions bad 
been discovered ; if instead of resting with custom, 
habit, association, as final, these themselves had been 
properly explained. The law of mind which produces 
our general ideas is iinal for us, and with its discovery 
our inquiries must end. Wliat this law is, we can of 
course learu only from its operation. 

We have seen that notions called necessary and uni- 
versal are the product of states formed in the process 
of development, being generalizations of the mind's 
OWD generalization. Let us now see whether we can 
^^^iscover the law according to which what is pronounced 
^^■■ecessary and universal is formed. 

^^H Lo^cians usually regard it as a fundamental law of 
^^^Wnd that A i« A ; even with the sign of equality 
^^KA ^ A) it is thus interpreted. Now, that A is A, ia 
^^Hodoubtedly true ; but it is empty tautology which 
^^Heither in itself nor in its application has any signifi- 
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cance. But the fonnnia that A equali A, gives a law 
of the mental operationB yerj fnutfol in its applioatioiL 
In this formula, A is not the same A in both oaaesi but 
the one is exactly like the other, and we intezpret it to 
mean : Eveiy A is equal to every other A. Thus let 
A = stone, then, according to the formula, every stone 

. is equal to every other stone ; a statement which at 
first seems absurd, but which, properly understood, is 

' literally true. Every stone, as stone (without reference 
to kind, quality, size, or other peculiarities, but simply 
as stone), is really equal to every other stone cour 
sidered merely as stone. Let A = power, or cause, or 
any thing else, and it will be found that the formula is 
always applicable. Power is always power, and as 
power it equals all power as power. A, wherever found, 
as A, always equals every other A. 

A mental standard is a criterion for the mind only if 
this law is correct. It in fact lies at the basis of eveiy 
comparison and of every judgment. Just because it is so 
universal in its application, it is important to formulate 
this fundamental law distinctly. It is but an applica- 
tion of this law, when we affirm that what occurs at one 
time will always occur when the same conditions are 
given.* If fire bums to-day but not to-morrow, then 
fire is not the same to-day and to-morrow ; that is, fire 
is not fire, or A is not equal to A. If at one time an 
unsupported object falls to the ground, a like object 
under exactly the same circumstances will always do so. 
A single event contains all the laws involved in all 
equal events, just as completely as all the events wor 
tain those laws, though it may require many expeii- 

* Time and space, whether regarded as purely sabjecthre, or as Mh 
Bubjectiye and objectiye, have no inflaence on occorrenoea; tt is onlj 
what is in time and space that can have snoh an Inflnanoa. 
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Into to discover with Bcientific exactness the nature 
the event, and of the laws involved. 

The same fundsmental law applies to the qualities of 
thiags, and is active in all systematizing and classifica- 
tion. If life is that mark of a single object which con- 
stitutes it an organism, then it is necessary to constitute 
any other object an organism. If a single change needs 
a cause, then every change needs one. 

From this law we readily learn the origin of the 
truths held to be necessary and universal. The mind 

» finds them implicite in particulars, and from these infers 
them. Experience is necessary for their discovei-y, but 
H does not give them ; they are conclusions of the mind, 
and in it they have an a priori basis. 

All analysis and synthesis are performed according to 
the law given. In all its processes the judgment acts 
on the supposition that things are alike or unlike ; its 
function is that of comparison, to determiue whether an 
object or a notion is like or unlike A. Since the mental 
standards determine our judgments, we can see why 
our knowledge is not limited by observation. The 
^^^eneral laws and axioms, according to which we judge 
^^Hu material furnished by observation, are a mental 
^^fteceasity. behind which we cannot go. All assertions 
^^Td tlie contrary are somehow contradictory. To limit 
the law that every event must have a cause, by experi- 
ence, is to destroy the law itself; it is a law only be- 
cause it is not limited. J. S. Mill limits the law to 
experience, and supposes a case wliich is really incon- 
eeivable. "f am convinced that any one accustomed 
' abfltractiou and analysis, who will fairly exert his 
waltJes for the jiurpose. will, when his im^nation has 
■ce learnt to entertain the notion, find no difiiculty in 
inceiving that in some one, for instance, of the many 
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firmaments into which sidereal astronomy now dividas 
the universe, events may succeed one anotlior at nui- 
dom, without any fixed law ; nor can any thing in our ex* 
perience, or in our mental nature, oonstitiite a raffiolenti 
or indeed any, reason for believing that this is nowhere 
the case. Tlie grounds, therefore, which warrant hb in 
rejecting such a supposition with respect to any of the 
phenomena of which we have experience, mutt be 
sought elsewhere than in any supposed neceesity of our 
intellectual faculties.*' * We may observe events witfap 
out inquiring into their causes; but we cannot realljr 
think or conceive them as succeeding one another at 
random, without any fixed law. In order to do tfaiSf 
we should have to think A as not equal to A; that ia, 
we should have to conceive events, somewhere bejrond 
observation, as not events. Even if an event could 
happen without law, the mind could not conceive it as 
thus happening ; it can only think according to law, and 
its law for conceiving events is according to the law of 
causality. If anywhere a change needs no cause, then it 
nowhere needs one ; if it has one, it is purely acddentaL 
Unconsciously, but with absolute reliability, the mind 
draws conclusions according to its inherent laws. When 
we become conscious of these laws, and make them the 
object of reflection, we can do nothing but accept their 
validity. All our reasoning cannot alter them, for rea- 
soning is itself but an exercise of these laws. U the 

* Logic, n. 96, Mill is entirely consistent with the prindplM adopted 
from Hume, when a few pages later he says, " The aniloniiitjr In tlis 
succession of events, otherwise called the law of oansatioiiv nuMl be 
received not as a law of the aniverse, but of that portion oC il only 
which is within the range of our means of sure observation^ with a tmr 
sonable degree of extension to adjacent cases. To extend it taftiMr« is 
to make a supposition without evidence, and to which* in the abaaiiet 
of any ground from experience for estimating its degree of piobaUlilifi 
it would be idle to attempt to assign any." 
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mind intuitively sees the truth of an axiom, that is final. 
The oalj possible {juestion oould be whether it is really 
an intuition. If a single real intuition could be over- 
thrown, it would invalidate the reliabUitj of all mental 
processes. Whether, therefore, necessary and universal 
notions are called inferences, axioms, intuitions, or any 
thing else, they have their ba^iis and absolute authority 
in a mental necessity. 

In answer to the question. What is the origin of 
knowledge ? we therefore answer. It is neither wholly 
from within nor wholly from without, but both the 
external and iulemal factors co-operate in its formation. 
Knowledge is mental, and the external can never be 
more than merely the occasion of it ; but there is no 
knowledge of which the last analysis does not somehow 
include, or lead to, both factors, though they are by no 
means always equally prominent. 

The hints given on the origin of knowledge have pre- 
pared us for the question, What is the relation of knowl- 
edge to the real world ? Whatever views may be held 
respecting the nature of that world, no one doubts that 
besides Uie thinking mind there must be other real ob- 
jects. Every effort, however, to demonstrate the exist- 
ence nf a world external to us must fail, because we 
never can get out of or beyond our subjective state.* 
The UBual argument to prove its existence is that wo 
become conscious of certain phenomena without any 
effort on our part. They miist consequently have their 

■ It la genenllf adiDiileil that the eiUtaDi.-e ol extertiBl leality cmi- 
not he proveil. "The rpalliy of what Is ohjuctlTe lo as can Deverhe 
•eriTwl rriiii iu aubjecclve basis; tbetelore it can upver be a matter ot 
Kbmlute oetUdatj, but al bem Only very probablr^."— VoiJm.T, PhU, 
iromiuA., ISHl.KM. ii.i\],liiigie, I. 9, state* thai at preaeot " it la UQiveN 
uH;' allowpJ that the existeace of matter or of spirit, of apace or ol 

In lb nature nnauaceptlble of bein); provpd; anil (hat whaU 

1 of tliem U knowu by luiinedlate lotultloa." 
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source in something else than oniselYeB. With eyes 
and ears open we cannot help seeing objects and hear- 
ing sounds. In ourselves we can discover no activity 
which accounts for the appearance of these perceptions, 
and we have no control over them ; they are apparently 
forced upon us. It is, therefore, concluded that their 
cause must be in something else than ourselves. 

This reasoning is, however, based on the supposition 
that we are conscious of all our activity, whose products 
are manifest in consciousness. But this is not the case. 
There must be in us, as we have seen, a sphere of great 
activity lying wholly beyond consciousness; a sphere 
whose existence must be postulated in order to account 
for much that appears in consciousness. Many thoughts 
arise unconsciously whose origin must be in ourselves. 
Thus we try to recall a name, but fail after long effort ; 
we dismiss the matter, and it comes without effort. 
We think of one thing, and a thought altogether dif- 
ferent enters the mind. Behind our conscious processes 
there must be others of which we are unconscious ; and 
it may be that our unconscious activity is much greater 
than the conscious. It is consequently impossible to 
prove that something must have entered the mind from 
without, because we are not aware of having produced 
it. But the fact that we cannot demonstrate the exist- 
ence of an external world does not weaken the convic- 
tion that it is a reality. Idealism cannot be refuted ; 
neither, on the other hand, can it demonstrate the non- 
existence of the world. Aside from absolute' demon- 
stration, there is the strongest ground for accepting its 
existence. Indeed, we are tempted to declare the de- 
monstration impossible, just because the existence is 
self-evident. 

Postulating, then, that there are objects external to 
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Ins, what is our intellectual relation to tliem? The 
things themselves do not enter the mind, nor can the 
miod enter the things. We receive impressions from 
them through the senses ; but it has already been shown 
that these impressions are not duplicates, or even photo- 
graphs, of the things themselves. We have no way of 
comparing our impressions with their sources, except by 
means of impressions. Our minds never deal directly 
with the objects, but only with the effects whicli they 
produce. Our intellect cannot come in contact with 

P things; directly we deal solely with phenomena, and 
our world (that of which we are conscious) is purely 
phenomenal. This conclusion has been regarded as 
derogatory to the validity of knowledge, and the most 
persistent efforts have been made to overtlirow it ; but 
reflection only proves that no other result is possible. 
We can know things only as they are related to the in- 
tellect. This relation is one of knowing, not of being. 
kFrom the very nature of the case, things can be to our 
intellects only what they ap])ear to us. Even if the 
mind could somehow come in diiect contact with them, 
things could be known only from their relation to us 
as knowing, or as they appear to the mind. Objects 
manifest themselves to us by means of qualities or 
^^^ forces ; but these are qualities of the things themselves. 
^^LHence we can know things only through the relation of 
^^^^heir qualities to our intellects. 

^^K This conclusion does not in the least depreciate the 
value of knowledge. Our knowledge is real as knowl- 
tdffe; it is not, however, any thing real outside of the 
mind, nor does it profess to be. Do what we will, our 
intellect can no more project its percepts outside of our 
minds, than we can stand on our shoulders. We have 
1 knowledge 
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manifest themselves by means of their properties to our 
minds through the senses. In the intellect, we have 
not things themselves, but a knowledge of them ; not 
objective reality, but a conception of it. In knowledge, 
therefore, we have symbols of things, intellectual views, 
or mental representations of them ; and, as such, their 
validity is beyond question. 

Much of the discussion respecting the relativity of 
knowledge leads to confusion, because the meaning of 
this relativity is not fathomed. We can speak of knowl- 
edge as the product of a relation, — as that of a subject 
to its object, of the ego to the non-ego ; but knowledge 
as knowledge is never relative. It is knowledge only 
because it is absolute for all mind. If, however, the 
meaning is that the objects of knowledge can be con- 
ceived only as related, then there is no room for dis- 
cussion, for the statement is self-evident. Things that 
belong to the same universe are necessarily related; 
how else could they constitute one universe? In con- 
ceiving objects as related, we consequently conceive 
them as they are. The absolute, in the sense of some- 
thing unrelated, is a pure abstraction; but even as 
such, it is a contradiction in itself. As soon as you 
think the absolute, you think it as related to the intel- 
lect, and thus it ceases to be unrelated. The absolute 
has become a bugbear in philosophy by treating it as 
unrelated, whereas, in that sense, the absolute is incon- 
ceivable. To aflBrm that we do not know things abso- 
lutely in the sense of exhaustively, is, perhaps, too 
evident to require serious discussion. 

The affirmation, then, that we know things, means, 
of course, that we know theui as they appear to us 
intellectually. If by thing per se we mean a thing as 
it is in itself, but not to us, it necessarily lies beyond 
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• power of apprebensioo. If we conceive it at all, 

I necessarily conceive it as it ia to ua, or appears to 

iiis, not what it ia independent of this relation to us. 

fcWhatever I conceive must be related to my intellect ; 

■' if, now. I should conceive it as not thus related, I should 

conceive it, not aa it is, but aa it is not. The whole 

(liHcussiou of the thing per m, begun by Kant, is an 

attempt to discuss things as if there were no intellect; 

an attempt to apprehend things with the mind aa if 

there were no mind. Kant puis things per Be (noumsna) 

and phenomena, or things aa they appear, in opposition, 

' ist as if they excluded each other. If for thuig per se 

9 put the essence of a thing, which is really meant, 

i becomes evident that the phenomena need not be 

vhully foreign to the thing itself, but may be a reliable 

iifestation of it. That things are to us only what 

iey appear, is no evidence that they do not, in some 

isure, appear to ua as they are. 

I That our knowledge of things is not synonymous 

with the being of things, can only disappoint when the 

nature ami aim of knowledge are misunderstood. In 

^ knowledge 1 do not seek real existence, but an intel- 

^Ueotaal apprehension of it; I do not want thnigs, but I 

^^■NUit to understand them. There can be no confusion 

^^■nless we confound being with a knowledge of being. 

^H| These reflections make it seem strange that the theory 

Hnt knowledge should ever have been regarded as the 

discipline which conaidcra the relation of knowledge to 

tilings. Tlie latest German work on this theory says, 

•■ The general aim of the theory of knowledge pertains 

til the solution of the problem, whether and to what 

extent objective knowledge is possible ; " " and the large 

und Denken. £iitf«cAe OruiuUeguag der 
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Yolome is devoted to the question of the objective value 
of subjective knowledge. This view of the subject has 
become quite common. But why call it theory of 
knowledge if its subject^natter is not knowledge itself, 
but the relation of hiowledge to things ? It consideis 
the relation of intellect to things, which is a relation of 
knowledge; and its sphere is the whole department 
of knowing, whetiier that be subjective or objective, or 
both. In the complete and thorough discussion of the 
entire domain of knowledge, the objective value of 
subjective percepts and concepts is included, but it does 
not exhaust the subject. 

It has already been intimated that we cannot compare 
things as known with things as not known (or other 
than as known) ; all we can do is to compare one con- 
cept of external reality with other concepts of the same, 
— a process by means of which we never get away from 
our conceptions. If I could somehow compare a con- 
cept with external reality, I should have for comparison 
a concept which has ceased to be a concept, and has 
become the reality external to it. That the intellect 
moves only in the sphere of the intellectual, should 
never be a question for the intellect. 

Since all knowledge depends ultimately on the laws 
of thought, the main thing is correct thinking. This is 
the province of logic. 

LOGIC. 

Logic, as one of the conditions for the attainment of 
knowledge, is naturally placed under the general head : 
Origin of Knowledge. Here the term is used in the 
sense of pure or formal logic, not material or applied. 
Its aim is to give the laws of thought (normative laws 
of pure thought), without taking into account the 
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of thought. It seeks to answer the question, 
list we think in order to attain the truth? 
What muat the sequence of thought be in order that 
truth may be the result? It thus deals simply and 
purely with the thought-conditions of knowledge, — 
conditions which apply equally to all content.* 

It is not definite enough to say that logic is the 
science of "the necessary laws of thought." For, if 
the laws sought are necessary, how can we do othei^ 
wise than think according to tliem ? If necessary, they 
must operate whether we kno%v them or not. Yet, 
properly understood, it is correct to say that logic treats 
of the necessary laws of thought. 

Thought is not lawless or arbitrary ; it is a rigid, per- 
fect system, of which mathematics is but an illustration ; 
it is an organism, in which part l]ts into part, and part 
follows part, with perfect regularity and consistency. 
As in the solution of a mathematical problem a single 
mistake vitiates the entire process which follows, and 
makes the result false, so it is with all our mental pro- 
cesses; one mistake vitiates the whole. It is common 
to say that logic aims to prevent these mistakes by giv- 
ing the laws of correct thinking, and the criteria by 
which all thought must be tested. This will do if we 
understand what is meant by correct thinking; it evi- 
dently meaus the proper sequence of thought. All real 
thinking is correct ; if there are mistakes, it is because 
there is a lack of thought. He who says 2-t-2^5, does 

* pDre or tormal logic thus difFera from applied log! i^, which trebta 
ot the laws of tboDght in relation to the material oi coDteot ot tbonglit. 
Poro logic gives forniBl truth, applied givea material truth; the former 
ahowa niider what conditiona ihoiiRht harmonizes with Itaelf. the latter 
giree the laws which ahow the lelatiou ot tboupht lo ltd coatQnt. B7 
limitiDg logic lo the lawa of thought, we also dlstinguiuh it from Hegol'a 
|aw accordiag to which the priuclples ot thought aie also those ol 
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not think 2-|-2, but 2-|-8. So he who says : Most men 
die a natural death, therefore Socrates died a natural 
death, does not think at all. Errors, then, do not spring 
from thinking, but from the failure to think ; it is by 
thinking that we discover errors, which are the product 
of thoughtlessness somewhere. If thinking can err, 
where is the corrective of thinking? We often use 
words instead of thoughts, and thus make mistakes; 
but by thinking through a subject, and by putting 
thoughts into the words, we correct the errors. Logic, 
then, simply gives the laws of all thought, and these it 
learns from thought itself; it gives the laws according 
to which men must think in order to get the truth, but 
these are at the same time the laws which all men follow 
who really think. 

Viewed in this light, logic gives the deepest philos- 
ophy of the mind. In its thought, the intellect mani- 
fests itself, and in the laws of thought we have the laws 
of the intellect. Those who see in pure logic only rules 
for attaining a knowledge of other objects — not of the 
mind itself — do not know what a revelation they miss. 
Thus in the study of what is called formal logic, real 
knowledge is gained, namely of the mind. In consider- 
ing the forms of thought, these forms themselves are 
the material of knowledge. 

Logic deals with concepts, and with them exclusively. 
With language it deals only so far as it embodies 
thought; and with things it deals only through their 
concepts.^ Language is viewed in logic purely as a 
symbol of thought. 

The basis of all reasoning must be absolutely reliable 
and universally applicable, namely axioms. The pri- 
mary law is that of identity, or rather equality (being 
in reality two laws), namely tliat A eqiuth A. Its 
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I converse is the law of contradiction. A ib not equal 
to non-A. From the law of equality we also get that 
of excluded middle: Every thing equals either A or 
DOR-A. 
These three laws contain the principles of all com- 
parison ; namely, that a thing is like or unlike the 
standard, a thii'd suppoBition heing excluded. Ail 

I processes of syllogistic reasoning are comparisons or 
determinations of likeness and unlikeness. 
Ahstraction also depends on the same laws: it is 
comparison for the sake of discovering and abstracting 
vhat is common to different objects. B, C, D, differ ; 
Tnit B = 0, fi, fl, d; C = a, e,/,g; T> = a, k, i, k; that 
, is, they all agree in that they have a. We can express 
the thought thus : B does not equal A except in so far 
ag it is the same as A. It is tliia A, or thia element of 
I sameness or equality, which we want to find in abstrac- 
ition. In this way the marks of things, which consti- 
■tnte them classes, or arrange them under the same 
■concepts, are found. When we search for what is com- 
mon to things, we call the process abstraction ; when 
We search for what is common to events, we call the 
s induction." Deduction is the reverse, and may 
a viewed as a concretion of the abstract. 
For science, as well as philosophy, logic is fundamen- 
tal, and has been reganled so since the days of Aristotle-f 
It is so essential because it disciplines the mind for 
every department of thought, and givcB the normative 
laws of all thitiking. Within the last fifty years great 
efforts have been made, both in Germany and England, 
I develop logic beyond the bare skeleton which came 

* Taino, Hislory of Bnitlish Litoraluro, on Stuart Mill, iayt, " All 
le ntethoda of induction, tlierefore. are metlioils of abBtrauUoii." 
f Cicero caltii I 
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down through the middle ages ftom Aristotle.* But 
the much already done shows how mooh yet remains 
to be done. 

Since logic is usually treated more faUy in our insti- 
tutions of learning than any other department of phi- 
losophy, it is not necessary to enter into details here. 
It is, however, important to note that the correct 
sequence of thought is by no means a guaranty that 
truth will be the result. Only on the right basis, or 
with truth as the starting-point, will correct thinking 
end in truth. And it will generally be found, that, when 
men disagree, their logic is less at variance than the 
premises from which their reasoning starts. Befdre 
entering upon an argument, the disputants should first 
determine whether each does not start with a postulate 
different from that of the other. The assumptions are 
often of far greater significance than the proofs. 

In the tendency to specialism, there is a twofold dan- 
ger ; namely, of choosing a basis for reasoning without 
a sufficiently broad induction, and of applying the re- 
sults of our reasoning to spheres that reidly lie outside 
of this application. In the one case our argument is 
too narrow, in the other too broad. In determining the 
basis from which reasoning starts, all that really per- 
tains to it should be taken into account. By putting 
into that basis more than belongs to it, we get results 
that are not warranted. Thus some draw from their 
notion of a substance inferences of the greatest impor- 
tance without ever considering what the substance really 

* In Gennany namerous works on logic have appeared. H^gel gave 
a new impulse to the study by his work on the subject. Among the 
more recent books are those of Ulrici, Lotie, Ueberweg, Sigwart, 
Wandt, Schappe, Bergmann. In England Whately rerlTed an faitaresi 
in logic; and works on that subject have been published 1^ HamUtanit 
Mansel, Mill, De Moxgan, WheweU, Boole, Venn, JevonSf and others. 
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is, and not aware that what they infer Irom the sub- 
stance is only that with which their own imagination 
has endowed it. Hence the object of reasoning should 
first of all be thoroughly mastered. Then the conclu- 
sions should be rigorously confined to the objects to 
which they have been found actually to apply. Rea- 
soning that pertains to quantity does not explain quality. 
What applies to material processes has significance only 
ir all that is known to be material. Physiological 
lonstrations can determine psychological questions 
Only if it has been proved that physiology is psychology, 
or that they have a sphere in common. Just because 
it has become so customary to determine what is true 
in one sphere by what has been established in another, 
the student should train his mind severely to limit bis 
concluaions to the objects and spheres for which they 
have been established. 

Three rules, then, are essential for the attainment of 
logical truth : master the object of thought so as to 
know its content ; reason correctly respecting that which 
is known of the subject; Umit the conclusion to that 
respecting which it has been established. 



K 



a. COMPLETION OF KNOWLEDGE. 



Tot merely truth, but truth in greatest perfection, is 
the aim of intellect. That restless impulse to know, 
which the Germans call Wittentdranfj, or Wtsaenstrieb, 
may be the inspiration of but few ; among these, how- 
ever, are all philosophic thinkers. Nothing short of 
the deepest thought in the most perfectly developed 
and in the best form can satisfy the aspiring 



[mts on the development of knowledge itself (not 
rrely of an individual's attainments) are found in 
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works on logic, psychology, and psddagogios ; but Om 
subject is usually treated in a fragmentary manner. 
Its importance justifies separate treatment, in order to 
secure 'for it more thorough and more systematic dis- 
cussion. The philosopher and educator find that it 
teems with weighty problems.; and the student, who 
wants to become a thinker as well as a learner, and 
who desires to increase knowledge as well as to master 
what is already known, will seek principles so to guide 
him in his researches as to develop the best results from 
the thoughts already attained. 

The very idea of developing something new from 
what is known, implies that the new is somehow con- 
nected with the old, or lies in it as in embryo. The 
present rests on the past, and the future lies in the 
present, and there are threads which lead from the one 
to the other. So when we speak of the completion of 
knowledge, we want to find the threads which lead 
from the known to the unknown. Thought is a seed 
with a certain degree of development at a particular 
time ; and future progress consists in the development 
of what is still undeveloped in the seed, or but imper- 
fectly developed in the plant. 

The completion of thought, therefore, implies abso- 
lute dependence on the seed, but independence of the 
development already attained, in the sense of not being 
limited by it. Independent, original thought, guided 
by the energy in the living seed, is the condition for 
passing to what is new and yet old ; for developing, as 
Hegel would say, the energy of the flower into the 
fruit which it virtually, contains. 

For the increase of knowledge in any department it 
is, therefore, essential to leani what stage of develop- 
ment has been attained, otherwise there is danger of 
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wasting time in searching for what is already found. 
A true philosophy does not undervalue history, but 
assigns to it the proper place in intellectual training, 
Hietorical study may not develop intellectual strength 
as greatly as philosophy and science ; but only when 
one has learned what others have done in his specialty 
can he understand what yet remains to be done, or 
■work successfully to do what is still needed. In the 
historical knowledge, seized by a philosophical mind, 
there may be important hints and impulses for new 
development. New problems may be suggested) the 
f»ilures of other thinkers will serve as warnings against 
wrong methods, and all that has already been accom- 
plished should be the starting-point for accomplishing 
what is yet to be done. Even if it gives only this 
starting-point, the historical knowledge is valuable, 
since it may save from tedious wanderings over beaten 
tracks. The methods of others may be fit for a help or 
guide, but not for a tether. The student must avoid 
ruts ; and with a safe compass, be must not fear to 
launch out into the deep. A pupil may find a teacher's 
method invaluable for disciplinary purposes; but he 
cannot hope to add any thing new to the stock of 
knowledge by only repeating experiments performed 
much better by some one else. The young mathemsp 
tictan might learn much by repeating Newton's elab- 
orate and intricate calculations, but he would not be 
likely to add any thing to mathematical science by the 
process. 

There is scarcely any danger that philosophy will 
repeat the mistake of under-estimating observation and 
experiment; but, from what has been said, it is evident 
that there is danger of expecting from these themselves 

ut can be wrested from them only by the energy of 
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thought. Whatever may transpiie outside of the miiid, 
and however necessary for knowledge it may be* intel- 
lectual progress depends on the amount of thought put 
into the results of observation and experiment While 
this is true in science, the need of great mental eneigy 
in regions not so immediately connected with observa* 
tion is still more apparent. 

As no one can master or develop all Bubjects, the 
student, after securing a liberal education, ia obliged 
to limit himself; he must choose something as a apedaltj 
if he wants to become an authority in any thing. The 
choice of the proper subject for special study ia of the 
first importance, and is by no means wholly determined 
by the profession or general calling chosen. In order 
that the choice may be rational, the student must not 
merely take into account his ability, circumstances, and 
opportunities, but also the importance and firuitfulnesB 
of the subject. Inquiries may be of subordinate value 
and not worth the time spent on them, or they may be 
resultless because the subject itself is fruitless. Espe- 
cially in philosophy, on which so much effort has b^n 
spent in fruitless inquiries, is it important to select for 
profound study important and fruitful problems. 

Usually the progress of knowledge is regarded as a 
growth in the comprehension of the causes of things. 
Science is largely an inquiry into immediate causes, as 
philosophy is an inquiry into ultimate principles, which 
must include the first and final causes. All deeper 
thought seeks the explanation of what occurs, by deter- 
mining its origin (the genetic method). Here it is not 
necessary to emphasize the investigation of causes, since 
its importance is generally admitted ; it will be more 
helpful to take up neglected elements. 

Frequently causes lie wholly beyond our reach, or an 
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inquiry into cause may be irrelevant. Thns, to inquire 
into the cauee of being is the same aa inquiring into the 
heing which existed before being. But in dealing with 
objects there are numerous other problems than those 
which pertain to cause. — problems which are concerned 
with a full understanding of the thing itself. We can 
ask what it is, how it compares with other objects, where 
it is, and what it can do; that is, instead of inquiring 
how a thing became what it is, we concentrate our 
investigations on the nature of the thing itself. 

In philosophical inquiries we deal with ideas and 
concepts, which are remote from concrete objects. The 
region of pure thinking is peculiarly difficult, thought 
itself being the sole guide and corrective of thought. 
Cnless here the mind is fully mast«r of its concepts, it 
is liable to take the flights of fancy for the process of 
reason. Instead of taking the psychological standpoint, 
and merely observing the movement of objects ia the 
mind, philosophy checks this movement in order to 
enter the objects themselves, to think them exhaustively, 
BO as to leave nothing in them or pertaining to them 
obscure. We thus pass, aa it were, from physics to 
chemistry ; from mere relations and conditions and 
movements, to the nature of objects. Take, for in- 
ice, the notion of substance. In common parlance 
word is used as if perfectly understooil, but critical 
action shows that there are depths iu it which the 
mind has not fathomed. We thus operate with the 
word as a mere symbol, wliilc the thought itself is lost. 
The meaning of tlie term " substiince " should be probed 
until no further inquiries respecting it are possible, or 
luitil the limit of thought has been reached. The more 
comprehensive and abstract a term, the greater the 
tptation to use it vaguely ; and this vagueness ueces- 
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sarily extends to all objects induded under tbe term. 
Common among such vague terms are ^ beingf** ** oMue,** 
"matter," "spirit," "consciousness," **pere6iL** He 
pronoun " I " is a rich subject for refleetioii. Does it 
include all that is meant by soul or spirit? Does it in- 
clude the body ? Is it the representatiye of the whole 
man, or only of the conscious self? If it stands for Om 
personality, what is the exact meaning of that personal- 
ity ? Does the " I " stand for a substance, or is it only 
an aggregate of the various states of oonsdousneeB? 

By thus taking up subjects, and giving to itself a fall 
account of them, the mind soon discovers that it is in 
the habit of operating familiarly with ooncepte which 
are full of mysteiy ; that it is prone to inquire into the 
causes of things before understanding the things them- 
selves; that it takes symbols for things and concepts; 
and that in many, perhaps by far the most, of our men- 
tal operations, we are only half awake. It is only by 
deep and persistent reflection that we become sufficient^ 
conscious of ourselves to see that our intellectual life is 
largely a dream, — a dream in which we dream that we 
are awake. In being aroused to full consciousness, the 
mind makes real progress, attaining a state which will 
influence all its future operations. The result is not 
merely a clearing of the understanding, but also a de- 
velopment of our knowledge. Even if no new objects 
are discovered, the old ones are made more distinct, and 
whatever is in them is unfolded. But this very prooess 
may also lead to something else ; namely, to the diseoT- 
ery of germs rich in the promise of new developments. 

This method of taking a subject and holding it stead- 
ily before the mind to let the light of the intellect illih 
mine every part of it, is wholly different from what is 
called discursive thought. We do not proceed from 
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one thing to another, but abide by one subject. Our 
tliought moveB, but around and through and in the 
same object. Subject and predicate are not taken apart 
and viewed separately, as eometimes seems to be the 
case ; but the subject is seen in its predicates, so that 
tlie mind, in considering them, consciously abides by the 
subject. It docs not enter on a process of syllogis- 
tic reasoning to infer something else from the subject. 
It indeed wants to make new discoveries, but those 
which are to be found in the subject itself, not outside 
of it. In comparison with tlie discursive, we can call 
this the penetrative and exhaustive method of thought. 

Let A be the object of tliis penetrative energy of 
thought, instead of making A simply a link in a 
chain, so that I pass from it to B, thence to C, etc., I 
make A the focus on which all possible light is steadily 
concentrated. I want to know just what A is and con- 
tains. I may already know that it contains the predi- 
cates a, b, c, d, but these do not exhaust it. Theie is 
an unknown x which I want to discover, and for that 
reason I confine all my investigations to A. If I proceed 
from the known to the unknown, it is from the known 
to the unknown in the subject itself. In this process 
thought, however, does not confine itself permanently 
to one point. Hegel's dialectic process has at least 
demonstrated this: that to think any subject exhaus- 
tively, necessarily leads beyond the subject to something 
else. Individual thouglits may, like islands of the sea, 
not be connected superficially, but at their base. 

This penetrative method, a characteristic of all philo- 
sophical' thin king, is so much insisted on here because its 
neglect is so common, and its attainment so dilQcult. 
Our modem life, with its endless distractions, and its 
absorption by dctaila, with much reading and little 
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thinking, tends to make thoughts the waves which 
play on the surface, while the deep remains un&thomed. 
Thus the habit is formed of using subjects and predi- 
cates without thoroughly understanding them. That 
men, even scholars, constantly use concepts which they 
cannot define, is one of the worst and most commoD 
vices of modem thought. 

In order to pass from the subject itself to something 
else, we must distinguish between what it contains, and 
what the mind infers from it. The oil painting before 
me is nothing but canvas with certain colors. Analyze 
the picture as I will, I find nothing but these. But 
how much more than these the mind infers from the 
picture! It was painted, it did not grow; it is the 
product of an artist ; he had a definite end in view, 
embodied in the pictuie his ideal, and had skill m 
execution. And these conclusions are just as reliable 
as the fact that the painting consists of canvas and 
colors. But every inference I draw respecting the 
artist depends on a correct apprehension of the picture. 
If it is a chromo, or a copy, or a poor picture, I make 
serious blunders in my inferences by reasoning on the 
supposition that it is a Raphael. 

The same is true of all objects : they contain some- 
thing, but may suggest more ; and what they suggest 
depends on what they contain. After exhausting the 
real contents, we proceed to what is implied by them. 
I want to learn from an object what it is, and what it 
can teach me respecting other objects and the whole 
imiverse. If what I infer from an object is really 
implied by it (is really a necessity of thinking), then 
it is as reliable knowledge as any other. In this way, 
and not merely from observation, we get new subjects 
for reflection. Why we draw these inferences, is one 
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I the important problems of phtloaophj ; how to draw 
ifrectly, is a question for logic. Because 8ome- 

ing is, therefore we infer that something else must 

This IS, and therefore that miut he, really involve 

LJ^all that can be known. And the development of knowl- 
edge requires the mastering of the concepts of what is 
known to be, and then the following to their utmost 
limits the inferences legitimately drawn therefrom. 

From this it is evident that real objects of knowledge 
are not merely obtained through the senses, and by 
watching our inner operations, but that they may also 
be learned from correct inferences. In science this has 
been proved by inferring the existence of objects, and 
then afterwards confirming the inference by direct dis- 
covery of the objects. 

Besides tliia exhaustive method in treating Beparat« 
concepts, progress may also be expected by connecting 
thoughts, and thus forming new combinations, and 
making these combinations the source of new infer- 
ences. New combinations of thoughts are new discov- 
eries, and may furnish new germs for future progress. 
Is not all inference in reality but a relating process? 
Analysis and synthesis, induction and deduction, are 
but processes by means of which implied relations are 
made explicit. All thinking is but explication of an 
imph cation. 

If knowledge is to be completed, it is evidently not 
enough that separate concepts be mastered, that several 
of them be combined, and that the imphed be made 
explicit by means of inferences. Disconnected thoughts, 
lying around loose in fragments, do not constitute 
knowledge in an exalted sense any more than stones 
scattered about constitute a building. In order to be 
■.completed, knowledge must be put into a systematic 
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£orm. It is only in a system that a thought occupies 
its proper place in relation to other thoughtB» and 
attains the highest perfection of which it is capable. 

In order that there may bd system, a subject must 
be clearly defined, so as to determine its relation to Uie 
subjects immediately above and below it. After its 
place in the universe of knowledge has been determined 
by the definition and necessary explanations, the sub- 
ject must be separated into parts, according to the 
logical principles of division; that is, the divisions 
must include the whole subject, but in such a way that 
they do not include one another.* Various methods 
of division are possible ; and the one adopted must be 
determined by the nature of the subject, the stage of 
development attained, and the aims of the author. 
The divisions may be chronological or geographical; 
they may be determined by external marks, or by 
internal characteristics. The last is the most perfect, 
since it arranges knowledge according to its inherent 
relations and real connections. In every case the same 
principle of division should be followed throughout. 
If, for instance, a subject were to be divided partly 
historically, partly geographically, partly according to 
its inherent character, there would be confusion in- 
stead of system, overlapping instead of division. 

Under the main ones come the subdivisions, which 
must also follow the same principles. A subject can 
be divided and subdivided almost endlessly. The ana- 
lytic process may be carried to such an extent that 
tlie result is a lifeless skeleton. The scholasticism of the 
middle ages was fond of nice and curious distinctions, 
which became a kind of mania; but by this process 
alone, however valuable for the study of a subject, 

* See tbe chapter on the Division of PhUosophy. 
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ring systemB, intellectual organisms, are not produced. 
All separation is for the sake of forming the parts into 
an articulated union, and every true system is a syn- 
thesis of correlated parts. As nothing exists except 
in relations, we cannot think a tiling correctly if we 
conceive it in isolation. There is no individual except 
as part of the whole ; really and fully to comprehend a 
thing means, as we have seen, that the universe, of 
which it is a part, muat be comprehended. But the 
synthetic work is usually far more difficult than the 
analytic. Many can take apart a watch, who cannot 
put It together again ; and yet the pieces are valuable 
only because they form the watch. The dissection of 
the dead body is so important because it enables to 
understand the living body as an organism. And in 
mind as well as body we do not want pieces of a niin, 
but a [jerfect system. 

It is an imperfect view of a system, to regard it as a 
mere form which does not affect the truth itself. A8 
the arm is aometliing very different on the body from 
what it is when severed, so a thought is not the same 
when seen by itself as when viewed in its proper con- 
nections and relations. In the system, thought is given 
in its completeness or totality, with all its interlacings. 
All questions pertaining to relation, cause, and pur- 
pose, have relevancy only to thought in an articulated 
system. 

Tlie idea of system presupposes the connection of 
tought so as to form a unity. But how can this unity 
) established or rather discovered? By finding the 
Inciples involved in a subject we get that wherein all 
uaining to it is united. A system consists in the 
■angement of all a subject involves imder its princi- 
» according to their organic relations. Some idea is 
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the animating spirit of every true system, giving it li& 
and determining the various organs of the system. 

From this it is evident that system is not merely of 
aesthetic value, nor merely an expedient for remember- 
ing and using and communicating knowledge: it is 
necessary for the completion of thought itselC The 
mind demands it. Much supposed to be well under- 
stood is found to be in a crude state as soon as an effi>rt 
is made to put it into its proper place and articulations 
in a system. Then it is found that a truth unsystema- 
tized is only half truth ; it is completed truth ^ndien its 
exact relation to other truth is determined. Thus the 
very effort to systematize thought leads to its deeper 
study and more perfect development. But it also 
makes the mind conscious df its limitations. All our 
systems are imperfect. Many of our thoughts, espe- 
cially the highest, we cannot yet put into a system. 
Even the effort to harmonize them is baffled. In their 
isolation we do not see that they are in conflict, but 
it becomes evident so soon as we attempt to articulate 
them. Most painfully do we become conscious of limi- 
tation in our efforts to complete all knowledge in unify 
under its ultimate principles. This is the ideal of 
philosophy in its search for those final explanations 
which are the conditions of all systems. Only when 
completed can the theory of knowledge determine abso- 
lutely the limits of human thought. 

BEFLECTIONS. 

Define Knowledge. Its Origin. Its external and in- 
ternal factors. Relation to Imagination, Opinion, 
Faith. Subjective views and objective Knowledge. 
Not Certainty, but its grounds are the Criteria of 
Knowledge. Reasons for believing in an external 
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^Biroild. Kant's IHng an sich. The unconscious basis of 
Conscious operations. Logic, Formal and applied- 
Logic aa a revelation of the nature of Mind. What is 
meant by Norms of Thought? Can real Thinking err? 
Laws of Thought discovered by Logic, as mental Pro- 
cesses by Psychology. What is abstract thouglit ? Does 
reasoning lead to the discovery of objects of existence ? 
Explain Causation. Hume's view. Basis of uuiversal 
and necessary Truth. Law of Identity, and Law of 
Bquality. Doctrine of Inuate Ideas. Views of Leib- 
nitz and Kant on the subject. Relation of Thought 
to Objects. Harmony of Idealism and Realism. Can 
we identify the Laws of Thought and Being (Hegel)? 

» Place of the Theory of Knowledge in Philosophy. 
Srilliant and penetrative Thought. Exhausting a Sub- 
ject, and discursive Thinking. What is System ? How 
formed ? Its effect on Thought. Conditions for devel- 
oping and increasing Knowledge. Limits of Thought. 
Their relation to the Limits of tlie Real. Significance 
of the Theory of Knowledge for the times. Is Reason- 
ing more than comparison ? Basis of Reasoning. 
Kant's analytic and synthetic Judgments. On what 
grounds do we infer the unknown £rom the known ? 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



By generalizing the varioos objects of profitable 
thought, we can comprehend all of them under the realt 
the posnble^ and the dnirabU. The first includes all that 
actually is, the last embraces the ideals to be sought, 
and the second gives the sphere in which their realiza- 
tion may be expected. As the severe method of philos- 
ophy eliminates from its inquiries whatever is fanciful, 
it finds in the three groups all that can claim its atten- 
tion. The realm of thought itself consists largely in 
the determination of what is possible. Many of the 
problems of the real can be answered only in terms of 
logical possibility by our intellects. The third division, 
the desirable, does not directly concern the theory of 
knowledge, which deals primarily with what the Intel* 
lect regards as necessary or possible ; but in that divis- 
ion are included ssthetics and ethics, which deal with 
ideals and their realization. The problem of the first 
division leads us into the darkest and most difficult 
region of thought, namely metaphysics. 

This much-abused term represents the highest aim of 
philosophy, and the ultimate limit of intellectual aspira- 
tion. The word itself originated in the title given by 
one of his pupils to certain works of Aristotle. These 
treated of the ultimate principles of being in general, 
and constituted what Aristotle himself called ^^Wia* 
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dom," or "First Philosophy," or "Theology." The 
fourteen books under the title of " MetaphyBics " were 
placed t0er his works on Physics ; and this circum- 
stance is generally supposed to have det«rmined the 
title, its sense being that these books should follow 
those on Physics. It may, however, be that the title 
was intended to indicate the nature of the contents, 
namely such as lie beyond physics,* 

It is only of secondary importance what the original 
import of the words of which " metaphysics " is com- 
pounded may have been, or what sense was attached to 
the compound itself by him who first used it to desig- 
nate a particular subject. Aristotle himself did not 
designate any part of his philosophy by this term, nor is 
it certain that all the books placed under this title are 
by him. The general contents of these books may, 
however, be a valuable aid in understanding the 
original meaning of the term ; but what his pupils or 
successors called metaphysics, can no more be a law 
for the sense of the term at present, than " physics," 
as employed by the ancients, can determine its use by 
scientists now. But the aim of Aristotle in his First 
Philosophy indicates the aim of metaphysic in all ages, 
being the thread running through all metaphysical 
systems. 

In this First Philosophy, Aristotle aimed to discover 
the general principles of being, in distinction from the 
special sciences, which are devoted to particular depart- 
ments of being-t He sought to explain what lies 



* T* ii"* '• ^voul. The preposilion ma; mi 

I " For Aristotle, metapliyslc Is tlio scleoi 
being u Bucb, being In genera), aa distingiildbed troai ihi 



either a/ter or beyond 
fhirb has to do witfa 



itencMwhlcli deal with special forma of belag." — Snc]/. BrU, : Mtt^ 
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behind all phenomena, and is their sonzoe. The main 
points disoussed were substance, form, cause, and d»* 
sign, which he regarded as involving the problems con- 
nected with the essence of being. And at all times the 
questions connected with being, with reaUtjr, in distinc- 
tion from the phenomenal, and from onr conceptions, 
have occupied the attention of metaphysidans.* 

While metaphysic has from the first dealt with being 
or the absolutely real, it could of course treat this only 
intellectually or as an object of knowledge. All qnes> 
tions involved might be resolved into this one. What 
can be known respecting the ultimate nature of reality? 
The principles of being are sought, the explanation of 
it, an intellectual apprehension of what is. Thus meta- 
physic of course involves the problems of knowledge, 
especially that of the limits of the human fctculties. 
Does the power of thought extend to reality, or is it 
limited to phenomena? It is not surprising that in 
Hume, Kant, and others, the question of metaphysics led 
to an inquiry into the limits of knowledge* But in 
order to get a clear conception of metaphysic itself we 
must distinguish it from the means necessary for mas- 
tering it. Certain mental conditions are necessary for 
discovering the laws of nature, yet we distinguish be- 
tween these laws and those conditions. The same is 
true in metaphysic. Its knowledge is the highest, and 
requires the greatest mental efforts ; but it is the result 
of these efforts which is to be viewed as metaphysic 
By keeping this in mind we shall avoid the mistake, 
which is common, of confounding this subject with the 



* ** On the one hand, we see Plato $nd Artetotle strhring to 
absolute existence, and, on the other, to apprehend it as the oanse of the 
apparent reality. This is also nndonhtedlythe main purpose of 
physios.''— FLtfCML in ZeftfcMA/BrexoJi^PAaoMpAik ISTS^IS. 
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theory of knowledge. Tbia theory ia related to meta- 
physjc, as the rules of science to the science formed by 
theii- iipplication. 

Before the theory' of knowledge had become a special 
and prominent department of pMlosophy, it was natural 
that questions concerning the power of thought should 
be discussed in connection with metaphysical inquiries. 
Even now the metaphysician may find it necessary to 
discuss such questions, and indicate the conditions for 
attaining a solution of the ultimate problems; just as 
the scientist, even after the principles of science are 
separately treated, may find it necessary to discuss those 
principles aa he applies them. But for the metaphysi- 
cian the main purpose is the solution of metaphysical 
problems, and not to lose himself in the investigation of 
tlie means ; though that solution can only be found by 
using the proper means, they exist for the sake of the 
end they are to attain. Kant's Krit'ik is an inquiry 
whether metaphysic is possible ; and since he concludes 
,hat it is not, it ia absurd to speak of that work as itself 
a system of metaphysics. 

Questions respecting the powers of the human under 
standing belong to the theory of knowledge ; yet every 
subject can take from this theory whatever it may neeii 
for its own development. But it leads to confusion to 
'make metaphysic partly an inquiry into the limita of 
[the understanding, and partly an explanation of ahso, 
being, two distinct subjects being mixed in this 
We sltall, therefore, distinguish metaphysic, or 

Le principles of being, — attempting to explain the 
of what is, and giving tbe ground of what ap- 

iftrs,' — from the theory of knowledge, or from tha 

les necessary for attaining these principles. 

Where the naive view prevails that phenomena 
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the things per %e^ or that by means of sensation we get 
at the very heart of being, there wiU, of course, be no 
deeper metaphysical inquiries. If common-sense is the 
criterion of all knowledge, we need but interrogate it 
in order to learn all that can be known about being. 
Or, if our knowledge of being is regarded as intuitive, 
we need but behold our intuitions to get our metaphys- 
ics. So far as sensationalism has prevailed in England, 
France, and other countries, the metaphysical problems 
have not even been apprehended. If all the gold lies 
loose on the surface, no one will be so foolish as to 
quarry the hard rock to find it. If common-sense and 
intuitionalism contain all the treasures of wisdom, the 
philosophical problems lose their difficulty. In Scot- 
land, where special stress has been laid on these two 
sources of knowledge, they have been regarded as fur- 
nishing the final solutions of metaphysics. Indeed, in 
that country metaphysic has largely been identified with 
an inquiry into the first principles of human knowledge. 
Thus Stewart speaks of metaphysic as applicable to all 
inquiries which aim *' to trace the various branches of 
human knowledge to their first principles in the consti- 
tution of the human mind." President M'Cosh, in his 
" Logic " says, " The science which treats of the intui- 
tive operations of the mind is called metaphysics ; the 
science which considers the discursive acts is logic." 
Accordingly his work on "The Intuitions of the Mind" 
is a system of metaphysics. This makes metaphysic 
part of the theory of knowledge, that part namely 
which pertains to intuitions.* But are not questions 

* In the article " Metaphysics '* in Ency. Brit., the sabject is defined 
as that *' which deals with the conditions of all knowing and being." 
In the article of Dr. M'Cosh, already quoted, he says of the principles 
of the intuitions, ''A system or systematized arrangement of such 
principles consUtutes metaphysics or mental phUosophy. . • . Ail pro* 
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respecting " the intuitive operations of the mind " psy- 
chological and noetic rather than metaphysical? It ia 
well known that scepticism has shaken the confidence 
in these intuitive operations, so that inquiries respect- 
ing them are of great importance. But ench inquiries, 
like those of Locke, Hume, and Kant, concern the nature 
and the limits of human understanding. If it is once 
established by the theory of knowledge that there are 
such intuitive uperations, and that they give a knowl* 
edge of being, then this knowledge, the residt of these 
operations, will he metaphysics; and then all the in- 
quiries into these intuitive operations will be the props- 
deutic of metaphysics, but not tlie system itself. 

We must hold fast the idea that metaphysic pertains 
to being, its principles, its ultimate explanation, its 
essence. Ueberweg pronounces it " the science of prin- 
ciples in general, so far as they are common to all 
being." * According to Lotze, " metaphysic is the sci- 
ence of the real, not of the merely thinkable. Reality 
is that by means of which an existing object is distin- 
guished from the non-existing, a transpiring event fioio 
the non-transpiring, an existing from a non-existing 
relation." f One of the latest works on metaphyiiics 
also regards the nature of being as the object of meta- 
physical inquiry, and declares that it is the province of 
metaphysic *'to explain the notion of being and the 
method of its atteinment." X 

Hegel, by identifying the principles of knowing wit]] 



motaphjBfcal prlaciples are atMmpUd ge Derail zaUona of onr 
e ptrceprtons and JuiigmenW." (SH3-596.) 
1^ " DU Witteyuchaft von dan Princlpltn im AilgemeiTun, toftm tie 
Wk Stitnden gemeiiuam ilmi," — Lvi/ik, S edit., 9. 
i Gnauiiilgi dtr Uttaphvtk, H. 
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those of being, made the laws of thought also the laws 
of realily. The process of thought ia the piooeea of 
the absolute or of being in the highest sense. His 
pantheism is a panlogism. Where thought and beiog 
are thus identified, it is necessary that one STstem, 
metaphysics, should include both. But the oonfidenoe 
in the discovery of this identity has been lost, and it is 
now held to be safer to view thought as an explanation 
of being than to imagine that the essence of being is 
already given in thought itself. The present condition 
of philosophy demands the separate investigation of the 
principles of knowledge, and then the application of 
these principles to the explanation of being. 

When metaphysic is declared to deal with the ** con- 
ditions '' of being, the meaning can only be the oondi- 
tions for the existence of particular objects. Let any 
one inquire, for instance. Why is there being rather 
than nothing ? and he will soon find himself in a region 
in which thought is lost. Besides, that being which 
has conditions is not the ultimate object of metaphysi- 
cal investigation: it seeks, above all, a knowledge of 
that being which is unconditioned. 

The term ** being '' is the most abstract that can be 
conceived. It includes all that is, and yet indicates 
nothing peculiar to any kind of existence. So broad 
in extension as to embrace every thing, it is so empty 
of content (intensively) that Hegel identified it witli 
nothing. There is no pure being in existence, except 
in thought ; that is, there is nothing of which it can be 
said that it is being and nothing else. Instead of empty 
being, which is absolutely nothing but the thought of 
mere existence, all that is real is something particular. 
The thought of ^^ being " is so great an abstraction that 
the mind at first finds difficulty in grasping it. Instead 
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t defining metaphyaic as dealing with being or the 

lOtion of being, \re can say that it treate of reality, of 

real existence. By the real we understand that which 

is not merely thought, but which exists, whether we 

^-tliink it or not. 

^b Professor Harms says : " Metaphysic treats of the 
^BMing of tiiat which is thought, as it is outside of 
™tlloiight (praeter notionem) ; logic, however, treats of the 
being of that which is thought, as it is in thought. 
As the latter is, however, only a thought, while the 
former ia called a reality, the one treats of being, the 
other of thought. Both conceptions are fundamental 
for knowledge, for there is no knowledge in which 
there is no thought and being. The conception of 
being applies to the known outside of thought, and 
that of thought applies to that known in thought." 
it is not, however, taken for granted by philosophy 
that the real in this sense is self-evident ; some of the 
deepest problems of philosophy are involved in the 
notion of the real. Our consciousness informs ns that 
thought itself is real in the sense that it exists for us; 
but is the object of thought any thing real ? Does any 
ing outside of the mind correspond with my thought 
I object? The import of this question will be 
nir to every one who apprehends the fact that we 
Itve an immediate knowledge only of what is before 
iDsciousness. 

I We can define metaphysics as the philosophy of the 
kal, involving as it does all that is necessary to explain 
lality.* Ita aim being to explain the real, the charge 
lat it is visionary can have significance only when it 
t>econ]eB false to itself. Its subjects are not arbitrarily 
choeteii ; tlieir basis is found in consciousness, and iu all 
inquiries they are forced on the mind. One 
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cannot think at all without ooming tb' iii0li|dijfaiod) 
problems. Experience itself needs metaplqnrioB M -iMufe 
as a tree does roots. Behind the inflnite TMiat^nii* 
rored in consciousness, the being and nataxe of mindi 
furnish deep metaphysical problems. Behind plmuoMami' 
there must be something that is not phenomenal, bat 
the ground of all phenomena ; this ground met^^bysie 
seeks. At the basis of the changeable there must be 
something that is unchangeable ; the qualities auggoaV 
a substance, and the apparent the reaL Metaqphyaie 
wants to discover and explain the eternal, the irnmiip 
table, the uncaused cause, the substance. Bveiy con- 
sciousness assumes something as real; all experiuiM 
presupposes it; every science takes its existenoe fbr 
granted ; all thought ultimately seeks it ; the ordiDaiy- 
thinking claims to have it ; the metaphysician wants to 
make sure that it is intellectually in his possession. 
Experience is full of contradictions, which the mind 
cannot tolerate ; in the ultimate source of all there can 
be no contradiction, for in that case it would be self- 
destructive. Hence the ultimate unity and harmony 
are sought. Something appears, then vanishes ; but it 
can only appear if something else is that makes it ap- 
pear. There can be no light imless there is something 
that shines. Now, what is this that it, and makes 
something else appear, but does not itself appear? Is 
it matter? Is it spirit? Is it Plato's idea? Is it 
Spinoza's substance, to or on which thought and ex- 
tension are but attributes or modes? Is it the monad 
of Leibnitz, or the Bealien of Herbart ? 

From this it is evident what the leading proUems of 
metaphysics are. In the ordinary oonsciousneaSy end- 
by the sciences, are given certain notions which are 
supposed to be ultimate. These are taken up by tlie 
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ntapbysician, and subjected to the most rigorous test, 
n order to deteriuine their validity. Hb aim is always 
to titid what is, tu distinction from that which becomex. 
Such terms as "matter" and "spirit" are critically in- 
vestigated, to learn just what they present to the miud. 
When their exact sense is found, all sorts of questions 
still remain to be answered. If matter is ultimate, how 
^^oeH what we call spirit originate from it? If spirit is 
^■tltimate, how does it produce matter ? May there not 
HpB something beliind both matter and spirit, neither the 
one nor the other, and yet the cause of both ? Perhaps 
both can somehow be united, so that they are in reality 
one, though to us they seem wholly dissimilar. Besides 
the question of the nature of origiual beiug, there are 
many others. Is this original being a luiit, a duality, 
or a plurality? Thus the questions of moniam, of 
dualism, and of pluralism are involved. Is the original 
reality but one in nature and also a unit in itself, the 
only one of its kind, aa the God of theism ? Or ia it 
He in essence, hut with many samples of the same, as 
B atoms of Democritus? But the various conceptions 
{original being are only the beginning of metaphysi- 
1 inquiry, — a beginning which is yet endless. Were 
B nature of the original known, other questions would 
mediately arise. How is it related to the derived? 
Is the process one of creation, or of evolution? It is 
thus seen tliat the problems are those of theism and 
atheism, of pantheism, materialism, and idealism. In 
order to understand the real, we must know how it is 
connected so as to form a universe in which nothing 
is isolated ; tliis involves the question of the relation of 
things. In considering the difiereuce between what is 
aud what becomes, we come to the questions of cause 
1 eflfect. These introduce some of the deepest prob- 
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lems discussed by Hume and E^ant. We 
between qualities, and the substances in which they 
inhere. Is the substance distinct from its fbroeB or 
powers? Are, perhaps, the transpirii^ events them- 
selves the only realities, while force and snbstance are 
mere mental creations ? Is the form distinct from the 
substance ? Of what is called external reality we have 
no conception except as existing in space ; and of all 
that is external and internal we have no conception 
except in time. What^ then, are space and time ? But 
there are still other problems which lie at the heart of 
all reality. Is there design in the universe, or is the 
cosmos wholly purposeless? What rules? Reason, 
fate, or chance ? 

These and the numerous problems connected with 
them give the contents of metaphysics. It is evident 
from them that all the inquiries pertain to being, and 
that the ultimate aim always is to get the explanation 
of reality. The old division, whether adopted or not, 
gives a clear idea of the subjects of metaphysics ; namely, 
ontology, cosmology, rational psychology, and ratiomd 
theology. Ontology considers the principles of all being, 
whatever is common to all that is.* It asks what being 
is. What must an object be in order that being may be 
predicated of it ? What is the distinction between being 
and reality ? The relation of being to becoming (^Sein 
und Werden) also belongs to this division, thus introdu- 
cing the subject of cause and effect. The notions of 
substance and quality, of quantity and relation, are also 
involved. The other three divisions take up the three 
highest classes of being, or the realities contained in the 
abstract notion of being.f Cosmology treats of the msr 

* It has been called Seientia enH$ in gemn. 
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ial uniTeree, and discuBses matter, its conneotions and 
relations, together with space, time, design, and the 
other general problems involved in the existence of the 
cosmos. Rational psychology (also called speculative 
or metaphysical psychology) discusses the essence (na- 
ture) of the soul, whether material or spiritual, whether 
a unit or an aggregation, a simple or a compound sub- 
stance ; whether free and immortal. Ratioual theology 
is similar to what has been called natural theology, and 
treats of God so far as an object of pure reason. It dis- 
cusses the question of his existence, testing the various 
proofs which have been adduced ; also bis nature, attri- 
butes, and relation to the world.* 
If there is one subject which, more than any other, 
uses the deepest interest, and strains the mind to the 
itmost, it is metaphysics. If in it speciilatioii and ab- 
Btiaction culminate, it also absorbs and concentrates 
enthusiasm. One need but apprehend the nature of its 
problems in order to appreciate the deep devotion and 
intense application of the profoundest philosophers to 
metaphysical studies. Metaphysie seeks the first thought 
of reality in order that it may derive all others from that 
original, and discover the last thought ; it searches for 
the basis (the presupposition) of all experience and all 
science ; it attempts to solve the problems of the world, 
of man, aud of God ; it seeks the beginning of all begin- 
nings. 
The mind which understands the meaning of meta- 
lysic, and yet treats the subject frivolously, must be 
mtially profane. " The anti-metaphysical twaddle of 

Loize, who holds l.liat meUphysic niius to discover the lavrs of the 
between the separatB elements of tvality, divides tba suhject 
1dU> Ibreo parta; namely, ontolof^. cosmology, and phasnomenolngy. 
or latlonaj piychology. Eutional IheoloBy, also a part of th* o\<\ m^ia- 
1b treated separately, undei Uiu head ol Fliilosopiiy of ItoUiclou 
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many peisons royeals great leWty and gross ^onuM 
nspectiDg the most weiglity problems." * Tbe inteUet 
canuot accept OS final the words of M. Rcnaa: '*God^ 
providence, imniortaUly. are so many good words, per> 
haps u little lumberiug, which philosophy nnll tnterpnfc 
in senses more and more refined, but which it will nev) 
replace to advantage. Under one form or another C 
will always be the summarv uf our supernatural i 
the eattgary of the ideal." This writer ^ves a Eignificai 
insight into his own mind, rather than tuU) metaphysia 
when he says, " Metaphysic is nothing but a most elf 
vated and noble manner of conceiTing tuid groupiq 
things; it is to every thinker whatever pleases him."t 
It is a work of supererogation to plead for the eonti] 
UAnce of metaphysics. Some kind or other will exi 
OS long as the human mind ; tbe only question is, whi 
kind? It is a mental necessity, and if the intelled 
cannot get a rational metaphysic, it will, perhajM i 
consciously, adopt one based on mere opinion, 
despaired of tbe final solution of the liighest problen 
by the speculative reason, but he understood humai 
nature too well t« question the continuance of metl 
physics. He said, ** In all persons, as soon as their r 
son rose to speculation, there has always been some kin 
of metaphysics, and there ulways will be." A aballoi 
ampif iciam attempts to flee from metapbjrsic as if it wen 
a ghost ; it, however, invents its own, but of the crudes 
sort. " Its metaphysic consists in this, that it return 
.to tbe metaphysical prejudices of the common consciooi 
nees, which it enriches with some contradictions inti 
duced by science." % lis superficial character alon 

• SohllliiiK: ZfilKhrtfl fur etocU PAilOaopAb, 18BS. 
i EUbot: Mind, \«n. 381. 
.t -VlaaAV. SiJiJtuu.Ti. 
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makes it questionable whether it is worthy of being 
called raetaphyBicH. Positivism relegates the subject to 
the antiquated vagaries of the past, but it has a sort of 
metaphysic made to order for its own private use. "It 
re(|uire3 little subtlety to read metaphysics between tlie 
lines of the positive philosophy. The difference lies be- 
tween the metaphysic which recognizes itself as such, 
and that which does not ; between the metaphysic which, 
because it luiderstands the distinctive nature of its prob- 
lem, does not seek the solution of it from the sciences 
which themselves form the problem to be solved, and 
that which, unaware of its own office, though unable to 
discard it, interpolates itself into the sciences and then 
extracts from them, under the guise of a scientific theory 
of mental phenomena, what are, after all, but the first 
tlioughta of metaphysic ciotliing themselves in a new set 
of mechanical or physiological metaphore." • Even in 
England, where an abhorrence of metaphysics is often 
expressed, it cannot be banished from natural science 
and psycbolog)', to say notliing of philosophy .f 

The most serious opposition, based largely on Kant's 
JCriUk, regards a speculative metaphysical system im- 
possible. The failure of the ruling systems at the 



■ T. H. rireeii: COnttmp. Rev., vol. 31. 26. 

t Vigomiia tliiokers in Euglanil. nut ilomlnated hs eetuatianaUmn, 
are makliiit an eartiost effort to prnmote a deeper atudj o( metaphyseal 
questions. Phlloaopliers afTectod by thu luovemeDt begun bj Kftnt. aa 
w«ll as by that nhit^b Locke inaugurated, keenly feel the neglect or 
Kiipnrllcial treatment of the profounde.it problems. Tbe late Mr- Oreen 
iloclarvd Ibut Engilsbmen have not taken the first step to solve the 
uiFlapbyBtcal problem left by Hume; tbal, In tact, in England tbe prob- 
It-in lioil not even been put in " its true and dlstiactive torm." Bespect- 
iDg tli« claim ot English writers to substitute psycbology (or metaphyHlca, 
Mr, Green said, ■■ It Is not really, nor can be, tbe case that onr psychoid^ 
ha« cleared 1t«elf of tnHtaphyiilcs. but that, being metapbysjcal still, It 
ia Bowltli the metaphysics of apte-KantlaoiOt even otApro-BerkeleiM), 
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beginning of this oentuiy has promoted this Tiew; 
but their fEulure must not be identified witii that of 
philosophy. Kant's KrUik is not final ; it is the begiii- 
ning, not the completion, of the oritical method. Ev^ 
theory of the limits of the human understoiidiDg is 
liable to be negatived by that understanding itself and 
the intellect is likely to take its own achievements as 
the limit of its powers. Metaphysic is one of the ideab 
of philosophy, even the greatest. All the highest aims 
are ideals, but that is no valid reason for abandonii^ 
their pursuit. In dealing with the most diflBcuIt of all 
problems, it is not surprising that the intellect has wan- 
dered much in its search for the right road. Has it 
been otherwise in any other department? The critical 
philosopher is not so presumptuous as to claim that he 
has the explanation of the universe ; but, strange as it 
may seem, those who most vigorously denounce meta- 
physics, presumptuously claim to have solved the mys- 
tery. There is an impudent materialism which is too 
conceited to recognize itself as metaphysic reduced to 
a guess and an assumption. Paulsen says, ** Aside 
from frivolous materialists, who find some sense in the 
statement that perception is motion, there is to-day 
probably not a metaphysician who believes that he has 
the key to unlock the mysteries of the world.'* 

Ill the various systems of metaphysics, we see how 
the world-problem has been mirrored in different minds, 
and how they have attempted its solution. Around 
this problem has been concentrated the deepest think- 
ing of the ages. Although we cannot yet think the 
universe, this does not imply that the inquiry into 
its ultimate explanation has not taught valuable lessons. 
We may not be able to explain the nature of electricity, 
and yet the very effort to find the explanation may 
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mittiy important truthB. He who has read in the 
hifltory of philosophy only the failure of metaphysics 
to solve its problems, may have had his eyes open, but 
his mind must have been closed. The problem has 
been made clearer; ita depth and dilEculties have 
been revealed ; popular fallacies have been exposed ; 
cherished methods of handling the problem have 
been proved false ; conditions for the solution have been 
made plainer; the search for the highest intellectual 
attainments has led the mind into the sublimest regions 
of thought ; and deep lessons, and numerous valuable 
discoveries and truths, lie all along the path of meta- 
physical inquiry. What one finds in the history of 
metaphysics depends somewhat on the ability of the 
peeket. 

We are living in an era when metaphysic is viewed 
with suspicion, and when its supposed solutions are 
received with scepticism. There is no reason for regret- 
ting this. Metaphysic needs thorough purging. The 
irae when dreams and visions and poetic 
ipirations must cease to be viewed as the intellectual 
«ounterpart of reality. Metaphysic has been too hasty 
in its conclusions, has leaped over the necessary condi- 
tions, has assumed what should have been demon- 
strated, and has attempted to rear its structure without 
properly laj-ing the foundation. It is fortunate that 
the day is past when it was blindly praised, and when 
its wildest conclusions were accepted uncritically, — ■ 
fortunate, because now its vagueness must cease, it 
must pass from promises to real solutions, and it must 

^^^ve its premises instead of constructing mythologies. 

''~~ t it has lost in appearance, it will gain in sub- 

,ce and solidity. Metaphysic, through the very criti- 

to which it has been subjected, has been made 
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conscious of itsell The recognition and removal of 
its diseases are the conditions of health. It tried to 
soar instead of treading on solid ground* It has nov 
learned to creep, in order to be safe. There cannot 
be too much healthy criticism and caution respectiDg 
the profoundest inquiries. There is, it is true, no en- 
couragement for pretenders, or the frivoloua, to enter 
the deep, dark mine in which metaphysicians labor, but 
the loss will not be appreciable ; those called to thit 
sphere will feel an irresistible impulse to enter and 
quarry. 

So far is metaphysic from opposing inquiries into the 
limits of the human mind, that it has actually given 
birth to them. It wants to work wholly in the domain 
of the possible and the real. To be metaphysical in the 
true sense, does not, then, imply an abandonment of 
reality, but rather absorption in its contemplation. It 
is in the effort to pass from the phenomenal to the real, 
that the mind is most of all led to consider the ques- 
tion of its limitations, which is seen most strikingly in 
the case of Kant. Locke was more a psychologist than 
a metaphysician. Berkeley and Hume aimed to become 
metaphysicians while remaining psychologists. Kant, 
by far the most metaphysical of all, penetrated farthest 
in considering the limits of the reason. His whole 
investigation of the reason shows that metaphysic, in- 
stead of fearing criticism, demands it. But while it 
wants to determine the real limits of the mind, it opposes 
all efforts to fix them arbitrarily. Nothing is more 
deadening to intellect, or more destructive of progress, 
than the thoughtless dismissal of the most serious prob- 
lems, with the unproved dictum, — " unsolvable I '* In 
many cases the possibility of a solution can only be 
made evident by its discovery, as in the case of the law 
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of gravitation, the power of steam, and the electrio 
telegraph. 

Our age, critical, sceptical, and destructive, is more 
intent on studjdng the history of philosophy than on 
the production of great metaphysical systems. Under 
these circumstances the course of the beginner cannot 
be donbtful. Although a learner, all his learning 
should be a discipline in thinking. His criticism should 
be relentless but sound, and destructive for the sake 
of becoming couatructive. Diggmg is not laying the 
foundation, and yet it is rational only when undet^ 
taken for the sake of the foundation and the super- 
structure. As the deepest of all studies, metapliysic is 
worthy of the profoundeat efforts. No question of the 
limits of our faculties should be permitted to interfere 
with the boldest grappling with the hardest problems. 
It is presumptuous to fix hastily those limits, particularly 
in an age in which all efforts to settle the matter have 
ugnally failed ; and however highly we may estefltn 
itic inquiries, it is foolish to claim that thought shall 
md its operations until its limits have been deter- 
niiied. Whether the problems are solved or not, the 
mind is exalted by seriously considering them, and is 
disciplined by penetrating as far as possible toward a 
solution. If the philosopher's stone is not found, 
chemistry may be evolved in the search. 

Since the student must have some kind of metfi- 
physic, the question is, whether it shall be rational or 
superficial. "No one who has been aroused to reflec- 
tion can dispense with the aid of metaphysics; no 
period in the history of culture has been able to with- 
draw from co-operation in the effort to solve the great 
riddle of existence ; and even modern natural science, 

ach would like to reject metaphysics, has its own 
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metaphysic in materialism, although an extremely poor 
and wretched kind." * The very impulae which leads 
the thinker to seek unity, order, reason, in the universe, 
is metaphysical. Anaxagoras already thought there 
must be a Mind which orders the universe, and ac- 
counts for the wisdom and power manifested; and 
surely the progress, since his day, has not made the 
mind less desirous of searching for its own similitude. 
Why the restless impulse to seek the final solution of 
the problem of being? Kant, although despairing of 
the solution, deeply felt the significance of this ques- 
tion. The mind most fully conscious of itself is in its 
element only when it seeks what is deepest. To the 
philosophic thinker the cosmos, the soul, and Qod will 
always present numerous unsolved problems, — goads 
to inquiry; solutions found will give birth to newer 
and greater problems. Growth in knowledge deepens 
and darkens mysteries, but it also solves mysteries. 

Probably at first the result of metaphysical inquiries 
will be of a negative character, proving supposed solu« 
tions false. Everywhere the student finds that solutions 
are claimed to have been made in regions where these 
solutions are now declared impossible. Tt is no easy 
task to test these solutions, — to clear the mind of the 
fictions which are taken for reality. It may be discov- 

* B. von Hartmann {Phil, MonaUh, vii.)- He thinks the view thai 
the great problem of being is unsolvable, rests solely on the fact that 
heretofore it has not been solved; but this does not prove that it cannot 
be solved, and is no reason for ceasing the efforts at solution. But he 
holds it to be still more silly to regard the problem as so eaay that any 
Journeyman can solve it, or any specialist, with no particular timining 
for the genersbl problem. He adds: " The standpoint of modem inTWtl- 
gators of nature is not seldom the strangest and most oontradldofy 
hash of materialistio metaphysic, of dogmatic denial of the posrihiltty 
of metaphysics in general, and of subjective pride of inteUeoti which 
pronounces the metaphysical problems chUdren's toys." 
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ered that even scientists sometimes work by the light 
of Al&ddiu's lamp. When mind is lost in matter, it is 
its fiist task to find itself again, or all is lost. 

The true metaphysician does not aim at that beyond 
his reach, but to go as far as possible and grasp all within 
reach. Only so far as it can move securely does meta- 
phyaic want to go. And he who goes safely thus far will 
find enough to do without attempting the impossible. 

Of fundamental importance for the beginner is the 
question, On what basis and by what means shall the 
stracture of metaphysics be reared? The master mason 
must learn from the mistakes of former builders. There 
must be no arbitrary principles, no assumed basis, no 
fanciful method. Metaphysic must begin with what is 
given, which exists, and has some good reason for its 
exi8t«nce. It begins with the facts of coDsciousoesa 
and the results of science, and makes them the basis of 
its inquiries.* It does not operate with these facts and 
results in a method peculiar to itself, but simply accord- 
ing to the laws of thought. It asks, With the given 
facts of consciousness and the results of science, what 
has reason to say respecting them? What inferences 
reason draw from them? All science operates 
rith the same laws of thought, and thus attests their 

ilidity ! are they then less valid in their fullest devel- 

ment and highest application ? 

* Scbopenluuier declares tbat meUphfaic is based on experience. 
■ tnterpretation. He accordingly calU li tbe tcieace of eipo' 
rience {ErfaAninyncUieruchitfl), " not, bovrervr, the individual Bip«ri- 
ences, bnt the total, the general sqeq of all experience, is its object 
wid its source." Another bb;s that " metaphysic csD, in the etid, seek 
nothing else than what tbe experiiuontal sciences alK> Mek; namely, 
to Iinow the coonectioD ot all experience." Blebeck, in FifiirtJ. f&r 
•CM. PAiIoMpAic, 1878. He claims that the mistake hsa been that it 
Mnmpted %o find from a pan ot expeiieuoe the princlpla lyini bejond 
It whole. ITS. 
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The problem which metaphyao preiente is theiefiyie 
simply this : With the knowledge that exists, what do 
the laws of thought teach us respecting being in gene- 
ral, and respecting the world, the soul, and Ood? This 
statement of the problem gives the speoiflc character 
of metaphysical inquiry. In the experimental sciences 
the attention is directed solely to the thing experimented 
with; in metaphysics, however, the question is not 
what the thing requires, but what the laws of tiiought 
demand. The scientist is absorbed by the thing in hand, 
and asks. What is it? the metaphysician is not limited in 
his inquiries by that in hand, but by that which pos- 
sesses it, which contemplates and thinks it. Sorely it 
must be possible to determine what reason demands, 
what it can demonstrate, what it must postulate, and 
why it mu9t postulate. If the mind makes mistakes in 
its conclusions, it has the test of the conclusions and 
the means of correction in itself. And when reason 
reaches its limit, it will as surely stop as life does at 
death. 

There is growth in metaphysics. Depending on the 
attainments in science and in general knowledge, and 
on the application of the laws of thought to them, it will 
grow as there is development in these respects. It 
will gradually unfold its problems, and in their solution 
will be seen a reflection of the knowledge, the views, 
and the thinking of the age. Every period completes 
itself in its metaphysics. 

It is sometimes charged against metaphysics, that into 
it enter other than purely intellectual elements — such 
as religious, moral, and aesthetic interests. So &r as 
these dim the intellectual vision, they are disturbing 
forces, and must be removed; but they never act as 
such when metaphysic is true to itself. That it takes 
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them into account, is in its favor, since it proves its 
iipletenese. Whatever may be said of external 
lature, it is evident that every account of man which 
pirds only liis physical and intellectual condition is 
Uy incomplete, and that all theories which ignore his 
poral, religious, and aesthetic interests, are partial. 
~^e latter need explanation as much as the physical and 
he purely intellectual, and a system which ignores them 

unot be final. 
I Man is not a mere calcnlating machine ; he is a 
mathematician, but also something besides. There are 
legitimate spheres of thought where demonstrations 
are out of the question. The scientist, as well as the 
philosopher, forges chains of logic without being able 
to find the hooks on which to hang the first and the last 
links. No more in metaphysics than in science can we 
do without the law of probability. But the probability 
must be recognized as such, and not be made an axiom. 
The mind may have to resort to postulates whose valid- 
ity is unquestioned; they may be a mental necessity, 
and if they are. that is final. Such postulates even the 
rigorous Kant admitted, and he placed them beyond the 
reach of all sceptical attacks. The difference between 
the man who admits and the man who rejects postulates 
is that the one knows liimself, while tbe other doea not. 
Hypotheses are not science, but scientists cannot do 
without them ; neither are they metaphysic, but it needs 
their help. Not in forming them are metaphysicians to 
blame, but in forming them without suflicient reason, 
or ill failing to test them, or in pronouncing them final 
principles. In forming hypotheses, metaphysic may err, 
thus proving that it is human and on exactly the same 
footing as all other pursuits. Science too, as we have 
MO) has its long wanderings without positive results, 
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and its way to truth often lies through enor. It has 
been said of Kepler's laws, that they ^ were an ontoome 
of a lifetime of speculation, for the most part yarn and 
groundless.'' No less an authority than Faraday de- 
clares: ^^The world little knows how many of the 
thoughts and theories which have passed through the 
mind of a scientific investigator have been crushed in 
silence and secrecy by his own severe criticism and ad- 
verse examination ; that in the most successful instances 
not a tenth of the suggestions, the hopes, the wishes, 
the preliminary conclusions, have been realized.** 

In considering psychology, we found the problems 
connected with the essence of the mind beset witii diffi- 
culties. Even if their solution were possible, this would 
not be the place to enter on a full discussion of them. 
The reality of mind is, however, of such vital impor- 
tance as to be worthy of attention, even in an intro- 
ductory work. Besides removing false impressions, we 
must aim to get a reliable and firm working basis. 

We have seen that the intellect deals purely with 
mental products in proportion as it rises above the 
immediate impressions of sense. The sensations cannot 
even reflect or see themselves, much less can they form 
comparisons, contrasts, combinations, and inferences. 
These require mind. There are only units in nature i 
but we can bring them into relations, and can think 
large numbers. As far as we can discover, a stone in 
Africa and a tree in America do not affect each other ; 
but how numerous the relations of quality and quantity 
which the mind can determine respecting them I The 
vast realm of thought, in distinction from sensation, is 
a purely intellectual sphere. Not that the mind here 
is creative, but it is determinative : it does not make 
something that is not, but it discovers what is. Its 
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jscoveries are not, however, coiifiQed to what we call 
natter : tlie most of them, ia fact, have no direct relar 
hjon to what is kuown as such, but have eignificance 
■only for mind. We can call the one external, the other 
Internal, reality ; and, if there is any difference in the 
degree of validity, it is in Eavor of mind rather than of 
Daatter. 

By distinguishing between the impreseions made by 

external objects, and what thinking makes of them, we 

postulate the existence of both the mental and the 

r physical world. All that we term concept, idea, logical 

ttomis, and indeed the whole realm of the rational and 

'. philosophy, transcends the material. We jndge of 

bature itself according to the laws of our minds, and 

(ubject to this test even the direct imprcBsiona received 

from the outer world. The first hints from matter 

■already contain a mental element ; and in science, pM- 

}80phj, and art, the mind, in the use of the couditions 

■om the world of sense, is purely a law unto itself. 

The deeper this line of thought is pursued, the more 

are we forced to admit the existence of mind as distinct 

£rom matter. The world of intellect is a reality, — a 

IHrorld utterly without significance and explanation if 
jtbere is only what is known to be physical. The differ- 
bnce between the two is not a question of reality, but 
bolely of the kind of reality. To deny that reality 
which is the only source of all knowledge of the real, 
lands as in the abyss of nothing. It must also be con- 
sidered, that our own mental acta are the only objecte 
of reflection of which we are immediately conscious. 

We are thus warranted in asserting that the exist- 
ence of mind is of all things the most certain. By no 
processes of observation or thinking can we account for 
»the origin of mind from matter. As far as we can now 
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see, such an origin is wholly ineonoeivable. The last 
results of physiology, as well as of psychology, recog- 
nize mind as 9ui generis ; and we are obliged to postu- 
late it to account for our intellectual operations, just as 
much as we are obliged to postulate matter in accounting 
for physical processes. 

We may call the mind a substance, if we mean by it 
only that it is the reality which stands under, and is the 
source of, our mental activity ; but the term has been 
employed in such various senses and so obscurely, that 
its use may add new confusion, instead of serving as 
a real explanation. Less objectionable is the term 
^^ entity ^^^ indicating a real existence, the source and 
centre of activity, without attempting to indicate its 
essence. Mind, then, we affirm, is an entity distinct 
from other objects, with a peculiar activity, and moving 
in a world of its own. While thus obliged to distin- 
guish it from matter, we do not claim that it is foreign 
to the external reality. They are not identical, but 
correlated, forming one universe, just as soul and body 
one person. Partly they form a parallelism or a corre- 
spondence ; partly each may have a sphere peculiar to 
itself. The difference between the two is not suffi- 
ciently marked by ascribing to the one consciousness, 
and denying it to the other. The character of the 
thoug])t in consciousness must also be taken into ao- 
count. The mental world is not a negation of the 
material, nor, on the other hand, does it find in that 
its limits. Thought moves in a sphere which encloses, 
but also transcends, the outer world. 

By basing our inferences strictly on the fSrCts of mind, 
we shall be true to the scientific method, and at the 
same time have a solid basis for philosophy. Of mind, 
just as of matter, we know only what it does ; and from 
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this, we infer what it ia. Rebel aa we may against the 
conclusion, to our iuteltecta a thing ia eimply what it 
can do. It is by interpreting action that we get what 
we term substance, wliich ia always an impenetrable 
mystery, unless we mean by it merely the power to 
account for certain activities. Mind aa entity — as not 
a mere relation, not a mere quality of something else, 
not mere action without an actor — gives us the fundar 
mental conception needed. 

All the possible metaphysical conceptions respecting 
mind and matter may be classified aa follows: — 

1. They are different manifestations of the same sub- 
stance. The ground of their uuity is behind both, — in 
their common source. Pantheism. 

2. The one is the product of the other. Theism, 
Idealism, Materialism. 

8. They are in no way united, but only correlated. 
Dualism. 

KEFLECTIOSS. 

Origin of the Name Metaphysics. Aristotle's " First 
Philosophy." Define Metaphysics. Different senses in 
which used. Difficulties of the subject. Indicate its 
exact sphere, and the character of its objects. Define 
Ontology. Cosmologj'. Rational Psychology. Rational 
Theology. PnssibiUty of Metaphysics. Necessity. 
letaphysics of Materialism. Metaphysics and Tlieory 
of Knowledge. Method of Metaphysics, Possible 
Metaphysical Theories. Criticism of each. Hypothe- 
ses in Metaphysics. Distinction between Being and 
Action. Does Action imply Being aa its Source? 
inception of Substance. Mind as Entity, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

AESTHETICS. 

Reason in the form of feeling may be more difficult 
to discover than in thought and conduct, but we do 
not believe it to be less real. Its existence there is 
admitted whenever we speak of feeling as reasonable 
or unreasonable, — terms which indicate its quality as 
well as its source. We may say that in emotion reason 
is latent, unconscious, not sufficiently evolved to recog- 
nize itself; and that the problem for it is how to find 
and express itself as reason. The solution of this prob- 
lem would give a complete theory of the emotions, a 
system of the rational principles involved, so great 
a desideratum in philosophy. That without their expla- 
nation a philosophical system is incomplete, becomes 
evident on considering how large a part of our psychic 
nature, not included in thought and volition, the feel- 
ings constitute. 

Compared with the other mental states the emotional 
has received least attention, both in psychology and 
philosophy. The full importance of the subject is evi- 
dently not appreciated. An emotion does not obtrude 
itself on the intellect, but rests in itself, and tends to 
absorb in itself as emotion the whole soul. Knowledge 
and conduct require effort, and demand or solicit reflec- 
tion ; but feeling is supposed to take care of itself, 
being regarded as a state little subject to direction or 
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Mntrol. This neglect is the more strange in view of the 
lat so many regard feeling aa the soul's primitive 
activity, giving birth to all tlie other psychic operations. 
But eveii if without this fmidamental signiflcanee, the , 
feelings exert a powerful influence on the other mental ' 
states, play a prominent part in morals, and coustitute 
the happiness or misery of life. Nor are they so wholly 
teyond our control as some imagine : all our volitions 
and efforts at culture help to form a permanent state, 
which becomes the source of our emotions aa well as of 
our other mental operatious. 

The difficulties connected with the nature, cause, and 
relations of the feelings threaten to baffle all efforts to 
obtain a rational explanation. The feelings can neither 
describe themselves, nor does their course termijiate in 
their rational equivalents. The diiect testimony of 
L consciousness merely states that they are, and that they 
Kbave a certain quality and quantity (intensity). All 
V attempts at explanation lead away from them into the 
region of the inteUect, By concentrating the attention 
on them for the purpose of determining their character, 
the feelings themselves are modified ; and every attempt 
to bring them under the focus of the intellect interferes 
with their immediateness and purity, checks their spon- 
taneity, and introduces a foreign element. Just because 
feeling is immediate to consciousness, the intermediatfi 
or producing processes being hid, it is so difficult to 
give its philosophy. Only by a direct appeal to con- 
sciousness can we learn what it is ; but even the psy- 
chology of the feelings is attended with peculiar difficulty. 
All explanations must be given in intellectual formulas; 
but it is no easy matter to find their intellectual equiva- 
lents, if it can be said that they have any. They are 
a volatile to he conQued to the rigidity of cone 
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They are not thoughts, and yet we want to express 
them in thought. But we can no more transfer them 
from one sphere of the soul into another than we can 
make our intellectual apprehensions a direct counter- 
part of external reality. The feelings we think, by 
passing into thought cease to be feelings. Every defini- 
tion is consequently imperfect, and comes far short of 
what we experience in the feeling itself. We can give 
descriptions of our emotional states ; but these indicate 
how we felt, not what the feeling in itself was. 

For the deepest and most fruitful study of this sub- 
ject the student is necessarily referred to his own ex- 
perience. The psychological view thus obtained will, 
however, leave much unexplained. We want a full 
intellectual apprehension, a complete rational interpre- 
tation, of our emotional nature, which is only possible 
by the farthest removal of feeling from its immediate- 
ness ; it demands that the emotional be made rational. 
In our feelings, more than in any other exercise, we are 
passive, being subjected to their dominion ; by taking 
them into the domain of the intellect we make them 
subject to ourselves, and master them. 

The very passivity of the emotional state (implied by 
the etymology of such words as "pathos," "passion," and 
the German Leidenschaft) interferes with the intellectual 
elaboration of the feelings ; and it is not surprising that 
those who indulge this state most are least intent on 
its explanation. On the other hand, the study of phi- 
losophy, with its constant exercise of reason, and with 
its effort to exalt every thing into the domain of the 
rational, tends to neglect and suppress the emotions. 
It is evident that the mind's passivity will be limited in 
proportion as its voluntary activity is increased. Not 
seldom philosophers fail to appreciate the significance 
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^BgC the feelings, becnuse they cannot forge them into 
" logical chains. The critical philosophy is too cold and 
stent to give them their deserved prominence, even in 
the domain of morals. The system formed around the 
categorical imperative is largely a skeleton, which lacks 
the warmth and beauty of Ufe. Hegel, still more than 
Kaat, depreciated the feelings, and sometimes spoke of 
them contemptuously. But whatever claims a system 
of philosophy may have to rationality and intellectual 
absoluteness, serious defects will adhere to it so long as 
the emotions do not receive their proper place and 
deserved treatment. 

In dividing philosophy into the priaciplea of being, 
of knowing, of feeling, and of acting, we naturally ex- 
pect under the third head a complete theory of the feel- 
ings. But instead of an exhaustive discussion of this 
Ltiheory, only one department in its wide domain has 
Wn taken out of psychology, and made the subject of 
lecial philosophical uiquiry; namely, aesthetics.* This 
I, commonly used in Germany for the theory of the 
lutiful, is employed in various senses by English 
riters. " -Esthetics is the tenn now employed to des- 
ignate the theoiy of the fine arts, — the science of the 
beautiful with its allied conceptions and emotions. 
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The province of the edenoe k noti howeveg, T8iy dA 
nitely-fixed; and theie is stdll aome amfaigiiily aboatthe 
meaning of the term, arising from ifta etymology and 
various use." * The subject is popnkr, and has raodfod 
considerable attention in vaiioiu langaagea; 111117 
writers, however, give reflections on art and the aiaiid- 
ards of taste, rather than a rational inquiry into the 
nature of the beautifuL Through the influence cf 
Kaut QKritik der UHheOskrqft) and Uegel (AeMM), 
a large number of Grerman works have appeared whidi 
discuss the subject from a philosophical standpointit 

The sphere of aesthetics is too limited if defined « 
^^ the theory of the fine arts.** The aim in such oaaei 
is to make beauty the essence of the disouasion; but 
then the beautiful in general should be considered, 
whether found in mind, in nature, or in art. Valuable 
and even indispensable as a propaedeutic to art, the 
essential element of aesthetics as a part of philosophy 
will be lost by limiting it to art. It has a general sub- 
ject, as well as special departments ; and, aside from ila 
practical application, it has a rational value. Even if 
there were no art, we can well conceive that the mind 
would take an interest in the speculative questions con- 
nected with taste. JSsthetics, even if limited to an in- 
quiry into the principles of beauty, or to the search for 
the reason in beauty, is a philosophical discipline. But 
the effort to make it merely a theory of the fine arts 

* Ency, BriU : .Esthetics. 

t Among the numerous German works on SBSfhetics aliioe Hegel, aie 
those of Weisse, Vischer, Carriere, Koestlin, Krause, Schasler, and Von 
Hartmann. Vischer's work, in three volumes, is the moat complete dJ^ 
cussion of the subject in the whole range of literature. The hiatorj of 
nsthetics has been written by Zimmermann and also 1^ Lotse. On 
special departments of the subject, the German Hteratore Is alio exten- 
sive and valuable. Of the older wrlten, Winckelmaim» Tinning, and 
Schiller deserve special mention. 
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indicatee the triumph of empiriclBiu, and proves that 
the rational is appreciated only as a preface to the tech- 
nical and artistic. If appreciated at all, beauty must 
be esteemed for its own sake ; but this means that it 
must be prized wherever found. 

In claimiug that sathetics is a rational discipline, 
which discusses ultimate problems, we do not want to 
ignore its psychological basis. Much remains to be 
done by psychology in order to determine the distinc- 
tion between beauty and allied emotions and concepts. 
A complete scale of animal and human feelings, which 
lead up to the beautiful, would be valuable. Instead 
of antagonism, the most intimate co-operative relation 
should be maintained between the rational or philo- 
sophical and the psychological factors. 

In order to introduce the student into aesthetics as 
usually treated, it will here be considered as the phi- 
losophy of the beautiful. Beauty is thus made the 
subject-matter. Other subjects are also discussed by 
writers on ffisthetics; but these subjects are loosely 
grouped around beauty, not so connected with it as to 
form a distinct organism. At the close of the chapter, 
it will be shown that the sphere of sesthetics should 
be enlarged, so as to form a rational system of beauty 
and of allied objects. The aim of jesthetics will then 
he to discover the peculiar marks of all objects termed 
Hjsthetic, and to bring them into organic connection. 

By examining the various works on {esthetics, we are 
struck with the difliculties connected with the question, 
What is beauty? Every one has an answer in his con- 
sciousness in the form of an impression, but not in terms 
of rational interpretation, which is the very aim of 
testbeticB. Familiar as all seem with the beautiful, its 

fBtery becomes apparent so soon as we attempt to 
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define the term. The result always teaohas fhttt the 
impression itself is fiar more distinot and vivid duo 
any interpretation we can give of it. After all that 
has been written on the subject, one need but examine 
the current definitions of beaaty in order to leam hov 
little has been accomplished for the attainment of defi- 
niteness. Much of the confusion arises from the fiuA 
that the term is applied to entirely diflforent spheres. 
Thus we speak of beauty as purely subjective, namelyf 
as an emotion, but also as in external objects. We are 
apt to transfer our aesthetic emotions, as well as the 
impressions on the senses, to the objects oocasbning 
them. But by naming these objects we do not define 
beauty itself. Nor can the definition be found by in- 
dicating the characteristic marks of objects pronoimced 
beautiful, such as grace, or an assemblage of graces, har- 
mony, symmetry, proportion, the adaptation of means 
to end, and unity amid variety. 

This vagueness characterized the discussion of the 
subject of beauty from the very beginning.* Although 
a favorite theme with Plato, he fails to distinguish it 
sharply from the true, the righteous, the good, and the 
wise; and different views of it are given in different 
books. In ^^Phsedros," Socrates speaks eloquently of 
beauty ; but a better discussion of the subject is found 
in the ^^ Sjrmposium,'' in the discourse of Diotema, re- 
lated by Socrates. But instead of an analysis of beauty, 
we find here rather a description of the lover*8 ecstasy 
in beholding the beautiful. Plato describes beauty here 
as the eternal, unchangeable, divine idea, or beauty per 

t In PhUoiophUche MoncUsh^, vol. 4, p. 199, Conrad Hermmnn 
states that the history of SMtlietics among the ancients must consider 
chiefly the views of Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and of the 
Neo-Platonists. He regards Pythagoras as the first who entered upon 
philoBophioal Inqniriea into the beaatifoL 
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te, not as embodied in any thing else. Plotiuiis in his 
essay " On the Beautiful " follows his master Plato in 
ezaltJDg the ideal far above all its visible manifestations. 
The subject received little attention during the scholas- 
tjcism of the Middle Ages ; and iu comparison with the 
theraes that usually engrossed the attention of thinkers, 
it was probably uot thought worthy of serious inquiry. 
Xocke does not discuss beauty; Hume mentions it in a 
places, but confounds it with the agreeable. The 

lult of English inquiries is indicated in the article on 
Esthetics bi the " Eucyclopffldia Britanoica:" "What 
strikes one most, perhaps, in these discussions, is the 
vagueness due to the great diversity of conception as to 
the extent of the beautiful in the number of objects it 
may be supposed to denote. • . • There is certainly a 
great waat of defiuiteness as to the legitimate scope of 
aesthetic theory." • 

We pronounce objects beautiful because they excite 
in us the emotion of beauty. But, whatever its occasion, 
beauty itself exists only for and in the mind. It is as 
purely ours as sight and hearing; and all definitions 
must deal with it primarily as a mental state or as an 
emotion. That for its existence, at least for its origin, 
the notion of the beautiful depends on something exter- 
nal to UH, must be admitted as freely as in the case of 

* For ft theory oF art amoiig tiio anclenU, see Eduuril Huetler: 0«* 
thUhtt der Theorle dcr Kuiul bri den Allfn, 2 vols. A brilliant ralhar 
Uiaii* profuiind itlMUMloii o( tlie licauiltiil is given by Cauain In hia 
I«ctur» on tli« Ttuo, tli« Bcaatitul, and the Good. The latest Qernuui 
wotIci od luthetlcs itre hy E. Vaa BartmaaD: Die denlKht jSttheUk 
teit Kant, and Die PhiUitophit dtt Sehoenen,. In Preuttitcht Jahrlmeekgr, 
Annual and S«pteiulwr, 188T, A. Doerlng lias two escelleat artloleaon 
tbe history i>t icechettca. Tbe dUiruiMlon ot the subject of tEstbellca la 
iiAuaMy no uiuuttlitavlory tLal It ia dlffiouti to rct'ommend aay partfculor 
b<K>k to the student. A briol blstory of Tlieories ot the Beaatltut, la 
glvan liy Bain In Mental and Moral Science, :iOI. For tbe BnglUb Ut«^ 
a tbe HUbject ib« «tuUuaC la roterruJ to Esthetics la Gac;. Bil^ 
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vision ; but it can never be conceived as any tibing exist* 
ing independent of mind. A metaphysioal oonsideratioii 
of the subject would undoubtedly oondade that die emo- 
tion itself has its basis in the hannony of the inner and 
the outer being, so that it is a prodoet of their harmo- 
nious action and re-action. 

We speak of beauty as an emotion, a charaoteristio 
which distinguishes aesthetics from the sphere of logic, 
as well as from that of ethics. When we speak of qqi- 
selves as aesthetical, we do not refsr to our purely intel- 
lectual activities ; it indicates a state which no amount 
of mere theoretical contemplation and no mere volition 
can express. 

Esthetics can be placed under the general head of 
values. In this point of view it considers the subjective 
significance of a certain class of emotions and of the 
objects which excite them. By this method of classifi- 
cation we should have to include under values ssthetios 
and ethics, both beauty and right having worth for our 
feelings. The prominence given by Herbart and Lotze 
to this view of the subject makes us feel more deeply 
the need of a general theory of the feelings, and particu- 
larly their consideration in the light of values. Such 
a theory would indicate the relation of both esthetics 
and ethics to our emotional nature. But even if such 
a theory were completed, it would not include both sub- 
jects under emotions in the same sense or degree, since 
in ethics the feeling is not the essence, as in esthetics, 
but conduct or the will is the controlling fEtctor. 

In thus giving SBsthetics a peculiar relation to the 
emotions, we, of course, do not so isolate it as to make 
it independent of our other mental operations; we 
only indicate its general psychological sphere. In the 
division of the emotions into those of pleasure and 
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displeasure, beauty is included under the former. Amid 
the prevailing indefiniteneas, it ia, however, frequently 
confounded with the agreeable, without indicating its 
peculiar plefisurable elements. The sharp analysis of 
the emotions, — an analysis psychological in character, 
and yet essential as a basis for philosophical treatment, 
— wliich determines the exact quality of beauty, is too 
much neglected. Many things please, and are pro- 
nounced agreeable or interesting, which we do not term 
beautiful. A companion may have all these qualities 
without any claim to beauty. Pleasurable impressions 
may be received through any sense, but only from the 
higher do we receive impressions of beauty. When 
Hurke speaks of this impression as obtained also through 
lower senses, he confounds the beautiful and the plcaft- 
urable. 

The emotion of the beautiful is not to be classed with 
animal paiision, though this emotion may become so 
strong that we can speak of a passion for the beautiful. 
This emotion cannot, however, be put on the ordinary 
level of mere gratification. There ia in beauty an intel- 
lectual element which exalts it far above mere sen- 
tiency ; and we can call it an intellectual emotion or a 
sentiment, in which there is a union of intellectual and 
emotional factors. 
^k JEsthetic pleasure springs directly from the beholding 
^Ef the beautiful object. The beauty strikes us at once, 
^^Iiough continued and absorbing contemplation may be 
necessary for its full appreciation. The immediate, in- 
tuitive element makes its effect akin to inspiration, and 
^ves beauty the character of a percept rather than of 
^ concept. If the soul is absorbed by mere reflection 
ll beauty, without permitting a re-action of the feelings, 
I impression itself is weakened, or perhaps wholly 
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obliterated. Neither the poaseadon of an object, nor 
reflection on its use, increases its beautjr : this being in- 
dependent of all extraneous dronmstanoes.* It is also 
different in character from the ethical, which involves 
duty, implies choice, and cannot be appreciated unless 
it is regarded as involving freedom. Beautjr is sponta- 
lupous; it is simply beautiful, and nothing more. Thus, 
in contemplating the highest works of art, we do not 
lose ourselves in considering their purpose : to do so 
would substitute reflection for the impression. On the 
other hand, the emotion must not be disturbed by the 
conviction that the purpose of the artist was not accom- 
plished. The art must be such that all reflection, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, heightens the impression. 
Our consciousness is so limited that it carries on but 
one main process at a time, to which all else becomes 
tributary. The more absorbing and intense an emo- 
tion, the less room for reflection. 

The reason why beauty pleases may be as difficult as 
the question why certain things are agreeable to the 
palate. Taste, whether used figuratively or literally, 
is hard to explain. When we affirm that beauty pleases 
for its own sake, we mean that its value to the mind 
consists in its direct contemplation, not in the fact 
that it gratifies an appetite or any animal craving, nor 
because it involves an imperative. But by thus giving 
it the immediateness of intuition, we only indicate the 
more clearly that it must have its basis in the soul 
itself. The capacity, at least, must be innate ; which, 
of course, does not imply that the taste is not suscepti- 
ble of cultivation, or that it must, in every respect, be 
the same in all persons. Its ground is innate, as much 

* In his Kritik of ih/e Judgment, Kant partioalarly emphuixes the 
i»ot, that the mere contemplation of an object prodnoee the Impmakxi. 
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pas the power to think and choose, so that we can say 
lat the coiiditioDs of the beautiful are found in all 
The same is true of reason, though considerable 
neutal development is required before its exercise by 
3ie child. The taste for the beautiful, like reason, is, 
in a certain sense, the same in all men, and yet may be 
differently developed and exercised. Just because it is 
iunate. — say as ability, or instinct, or as a germ, — and 
so far the same in all, we can give laws for the appre- 
ciation of the beautiful, and rules of taste and criti- 
and just because so much of the individual 
ppreciation depends on the degree of culture, the stage 
t civilization, the training and tlie surroundings, — all 
viable elements, — we find that there are different 
ws of beauty. In all such cases we must distin- 
i between the rational or essential element, which 
I necessary and universal, and the accidental, which is 
sal and temporal. Persons may be in such a state as 
t to be able to appreciate the beautiful, but that does 
'. prove that there is no beauty. At different times 
lere have been different standards of right : tliat, how- 
(»er, does not prove that there is no absolute standard, 
but only that the standard adopted may be false. The 
same is true respecting beauty. With the same bu> 
fundings and tlie same degree of culture, there will 
» be agreement respecting the essentials of beauty, 
giving its laws objective reality, and making 
fcthetics possible. 

Iln vindicating for the beautiful the same eternal 
Kis as for the true and the good, we cannot ignore the 
£et that the opinions resiiectuig (esthetics differ greatly. 
I is partly owing to the fact that the subject, the 
West department of philosophy, is but imperfectly 
nreloped; partly to inherent diiliculties. Persons may 
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imagine that they differ respecting the beantifiiU when 
they judge only respecting the agzeeabl0» which depends 
so largely on subjective conditionB. While beauty 
always pleases, we do not always disoem between the 
beauty and other characteristics which please. In the 
same individual the taste may vary at different times. 
We are continually cultivating our souls» but are by no 
means fully conscious of the process or its results; 
perhaps the most marked effect of the development is 
on the unconscious basis and background of our con- 
scious activity. We may, therefore, know what pleases 
us, though unable to give the reason for the pleasure. 
Indeed, the pleasure itself is apt to be so engrossing as 
to leave no inclination to enter upon reflections respect- 
ing its nature; and we usually pronounce an object 
pleasing or beautiful, without even attempting an 
analysis of its pleasing or beautiful qualities. 

Modern German writers, especially in Hegers school, 
have made much of the union of the idea with its sen- 
sible symbol as the essential element of beauty. Thus 
in art, an object is regarded as beautiful in proportion 
as it embodies and realizes an idea or ideal.* That cer- 
tain ideals consciously or unconsciously form our stand- 
ards of taste, is no doubt true. These standards or 
norms may change with our culture; but we cannot 
arbitrarily determine them, they must have their basis 
in necessary laws. They are always in the mind, and 
active there, though we may not be aware of their exist- 
ence. The fancy is continually cultivated, and uncon- 
sciously determines the manifestations of taste as they 
appear in consciousness. There are no doubt numerous 
operations below consciousness whose influence is made 
manifest in impressions of pleasure and displeasure. 
The fancy darkly throws its spell over an objecti and 
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^Hnightens its beauty, we know not how. The object 
^^tself may be viewed in the light of a symbol, and is, 
perhaps, seen rather in what it suggests tlian really is. 
It thus becomes the occasion for fancy to exercise ita 
creative power, and to put into the object its own ideal 
forms. Those who lack fancy, prosaic natures living 
wholly in matters of fact, of course fail to appreciate 
the most exquisite beauty. Those subtile elements 
which are indescribable, but appeal directly, instiuc- 
tively as it were, to the soul, and form the essence of 
beauty, escape their notice. There are many who cannot 
appreciate the beauty of Raphael's Madonnas, because 
they do not see the ideas veiled in or shining through 
tliem : they see the pictures, but not what they repre- 
sent. 

This intellectual element in beauty, exercised con- 
sciously or unconsciously, raises it far above the im- 
pressions which come through the lower senses. More 
intellect enters into the appreciation of a beautiful 
landscape than into the pleasures of a meal, though we 
may be as little conscious of thought in the one as in 
) other. Beauty comes without effort, and su^esta 
lone: it simply presents beauty, and that intuitively. 
1 contemplating it the soul has the standard of beauty 
1 itself; indeed, it may be said to see with this stand- 
ard, and to apprehend immediately the agreement or dis- 
agreement of an object with this norm. In all eesthetic 
appreciation an intellectual perception of harmony is 
mirrored in the emotion of the beautiful. While in the 
domain of logic, as well as of ethics, the soul labors, 
being impelled by the necessity of truth or tlie ought 
of duty, in esthetics it is free, controlled only by its 

own impulses. This freedom is play for the spirit, the 

^^ufadise of the most ileliglitful spontaneity. This is 
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the domain in which genius levels and ozeateSi because 
it cannot do otherwise. Just beoause it is play, the 
contemplation of beauty is not the basiness of lifo, but 
its relaxation and recreation. It is accesscny to lifs, 
rather than its substance; and he who makes it his 
mission to behold only beauty, cannot hope to drift into 
the higher realms of truth and duty. Indeed, the con* 
templation of nothing but beauty, at last wearies and 
enervates. That its admiration is not devotion to the 
good, and that the substitution of aesthetics for ethics 
as the rule of life is not an exaltation of chaiacter, is 
proved by numerous examples of genius, — artists, musi* 
cians, and poets. We must distinguish between tiie 
adornment of life, and that life itself which is to be 
adorned. It is with beauty pursued for its own sake as 
life's liighest calling, as with pleasure : it cannot satisfy. 
As the sole object sought in marriage, beauty soon loses 
its charm ; or, rather, other considerations interfere with 
its appreciation. The speech whose essence is its adorn- 
ment soon wearies, and is pronounced insipid. We pity 
the man who cannot leave his diamonds for fear they 
might be stolen, — pity him even if a duke. But in its 
jiroper place, aesthetics exalts the soul above life's vulgar 
associations, to the contemplation of its own ideals, and 
receives inspiration even from ethics. If our ideas are 
expressed at all, they ought to be expressed in the most 
perfect form. 

But is beauty when ascribed to objects mere form ? 
Is it never the substance, but merely something acces- 
sory? The question involves the extremely difficult 
concepts of substance and form, and of their relation. 
When we speak of a soul, a character, or an idea, as 
beautiful, the language implies that beauty is more 
than a form. Aside from the more purely intellectual 
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[injects of beauty (ideas, poetry), we are, however, jiis- 

PitifieiL ID attributing the beautiful to the form; but this 

Eform must always be conceived as the furni of soine- 

itiutig, 80 that it is never any thing of itself. In thla 

lense we can speak of form as constituting beauty ia 

tpaiiiting, sculpture, architecture, aud music. Is it not 

[likewise the case with beauty in nature? The same 

l.&ce may be beautiful in repose, and ugly when dis- 

Ltorted ; in which case there is evidently no change of 

nibstance except in its form. It is the harmonious 

irrangement of colors or of sounds which we pronounce 

ibeautiful. The highest truth may be expressed in an 

Mtract form, which can lay no claim to beauty, and 

rtbe deed prompted by the noblest impulse may be done 

fvAwkwardly ; but wlien something in itself worthy is 

pOXpressed or embodied in tlia manner most in harmony 

B'Vith the object, and most pleasing to the spirit, so that 

li&is recognizes its own ideals in the form, we have 

sauty. Besides the love of truth and goodness, an 

>eal is tlius made to the imagination. 
[ The genei-al term " form " ia a mere abstraction, while 
9)e realm of beauty is in the concrete. In every beau- 
tiful object the form is definite, as well as the form of 
some substance : it is always a particular form. We 
must therefore regard beauty as form, not as separated 
f^om the substance, but as that substance itself in a 
lertam stage of perfection. And those substances 
liich are capable of the most perfect form are the ones 

iieptible of greatest beauty. 
k Just as we cannot separate quality from the thing in 
Which it inheres, so it ia with fonn and substance. 
Indeed, we can say that beauty is a cerUuo quality in 
objects; and the tenn "quality" espresaes the general 
f beauty better than the term *' form," purticu- 
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larlj when we speak of beauty in ideas, in poetry, and 
generally in intellectual elements. 

We thus find the sensible and the rational, the sub- 
stance and the fonn, harmoniously blended in the beau- 
tiful. Idealists are apt to see the asthetic element too 
exclusively in the idea, while empiricists and sensualists 
see it too exclusively in the external forms which excite 
the emotion. The latter is seen especially in English 
writers on the subject. Empiridsts are also apt to de- 
grade it to the level of sense impressions, and to over- 
look the associated intellectual elements. Instead of 
this one-sided view, whether too exclusively idea or 
sense, we have in the contemplation of the beautifiil a 
union and concentration of all the powers, but in an 
unrestrained manner. In the most beautiful objects 
the soul sees itself at its best. Beauty interprets the 
soul's mysterious longings and aspirations. The person- 
ality finds itself in the beautiful, and puts itself into it 
The soul is interpreted in the form, and recognizes it as 
its appropriate body. In beauty there is something 
peculiarly human and soulful ; it is the mirror of the 
spirit's ideals. 

In the preceding, reference has been made repeatedly 
to beauty in objects. This will not be misunderstood 
if it is remembered that the meaning is, that there is 
something in them which excites the emotion of beauty. 
Things are not beautiful in the sense in which they 
have forces or are extended. The forces work, whether 
seen or not ; but there is no beauty where there is no 
contemplating mind. It is not a force; it is not in 
objects any more than there is thought in them. But 
objects may be the occasion of that emotion, and we 
want to leahi what it is that excites the emotion. 

To determine what is called beauty in objects, consti- 
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I tutes the aim of Eestbetic criticism, and is an exercise of 
r the judgment. There may be taste without criticism, 
because that taste acts unconaciously, immediately, be- 
ing itself unaware, as a rule, of its principles of action. 
In criticism we seek the laws which determine ita 
L activity ; we want to make the taste conscious of itself. 
Beauty in objects is divided into the beautiful in 
nature and in art. The beautiful objects are numerous 
and widely different, the essential elements of beauty 
being the unity in the infinite variety. However abso- 
lute the iBsthetic norms may be, their application in 
criticism depends very materially on our subjective 
state, as is evident from our different judgments at 
1 different times respecting the same object. There may 
I be disturbing influences which interfere materially with 
f the purity of the judgment. However beautiful au ob- 
ject seen alone, when very common it may fait to excite 
any emotion. The surrounding of things, or their set^ 
ting, has much infiueuce on tlieir effect : a fact tlie more 
L easily understood when it is remembered that beauty is 
EoBsentially an order, arrangement, form, not the sulj- 
I stance by itself. A beautiful woman among many plain 
ones makes a deeper impression than among a thousand 
equ^y beautiful. She is as beautiful in herself in one 
_ case as in the other ; but the frame or setting differs, 
1 one instance the power of contrast being absent. 
fit is always necessary to distinguish between beauty 
ftin objects, and the psychological conditions for its 
I appreciation. 

An ideal, when embodied either in nature or in a work ' 
fcof art, is the concrete form of an abstract idea : it is an 
•individual object in which the general idea is realized. 
KThe ideal woman is a specimen of the idea of woman- 
Rbood, and the soul finds every thing beautiful in which 
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it discovers the ideal of its idea of perfection. Hence 
Hegel defines beauty as ^' the sensible manifestation of the 
idea.'** Not the marble, as marble, is beautiful, but 
the marble with a certain form, so that the suggestion is 
not that of marble, but of some mental idea. But as 
the mind must at times be aroused in order to discover the 
thoughts hidden in nature, so it may have to be awak- 
ened to full consciousness in order to discover the ideals 
veiled in objects of beauty. When some other faculty 
is predominantly active, the fancy may not be able to 
throw its spell over an object, or to follow the sugges- 
tions hinted at. The spirit must freely lose itself in the 
contemplation of beauty if the aesthetic emotion is to 
prevail. There are in music no charms unless the soul's 
dream of harmony, of unity, and of sweetness is realized 
in the sounds : a scientific analysis of the notes destroys 
the beauty. Even if we adopt Wagner's theory that all 
thoughts can be expressed in sound, we must admit that 
we are neither able to find sounds for all concepts, nor 
to interpret the meaning of all sounds. Music appeals 
to the emotions, and it is impossible to interpret it as if 
every sound had a definite sense. It may be full of 
ideas, but they are in the form of emotions : it is thought 
struggling through sound and entangled in feeling. For 
the appreciation of music, the mood of the spirit is, 
consequently, of special significance. The charm of a 
symphony may consist chiefly in what of memory, or 
aspiration, or prophecy the imagination interprets into 
it. Night, stillness, moonlight, water, tlie historic asso- 
ciations of a place, the poetry or romance thrown over 
a scene, have niucli to do with the effect of a melody. 
As Kant observes, the nightingale heard in the dark 
forest makes a different impression from the perfectly 

* " D<u sinnliche Scheinen der /dee." 
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unitated Bounds when the fact of the imitation is known. 
The same is true of beauty in visible objects : it« effect 
ia due to our own idean and associations. Symmetry 
and harmony, the iigreeable blending of colors, the unity 
in variety, are of themselves not enough to constitute 
beauty : they must somehow excite the fancy, and allure 
the soul to attach its ideals to them. The object must 
not overwhelm the imagiuution, but give it opportunity 
for free and full play. If it overwhelms or stuns, the 
emotion is that of the sublime. This includes all that 
suggests the incomprehensible and the infinite. lience 
the awe it excites. In the stormy oecan, iu the vast 
expanse of the starry heavens, and in the high moun- 
tain, there ia more tlian the mind can grasp. But while 
tlie mind is overwhelmed by sublimity, and is lost in the 
very effort to fine! itself, it is at home in beauty, and 
finds itself in the contemplation. The realm of the 
beautiful liea between the neat and the sublime. 

The fact that our fli-st (esthetic impres-siona are some- 

■times reversal, particularly respecting persons, is no 

^ment against the immediateness of beauty. The 

lange may not be a reversal of opinion respecting the 

e elements, but is, perhaps, owing to the discovery 

■-of something hidden before. Thus the charm in the 

^expression of sentiment and in the varied play of fea- 

I turca may be discovered only on nearer acquaintance. 

LOrace of motion and poetic beauty of mind transcend 

ihe attraction of mere regularity or symmetry of fea- 

r may amply compensate for their absence. 

Wliile the contemplation of beauty opens to us the 

whulii domain of nature as well as of art, its production, 

of course, limiu us wholly to the consideration of the 

latter. Is art an imiUttion of nature? Doe^ it sur]>ass 

btturc? These are old questious, and will probably 
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cause disociflsion in the fdtuie as in the peat ; bat Umbj 
are really irrelevant, for as they^ atand tbej can be 
answered both affirmatively and negatively. However 
much the mind may depend on nature for the means of 
culture, its norms of beauty must be found in its own 
ideals. In producing these ideals, the external or natu- 
ral element is a foctor, and it would be erroneous to 
pronounce them otherwise than potentially innate. If 
art aims, in some instances, at a perfect imitation of 
nature, that does not circumscribe its limits: it may 
also produce what can nowhere be found in nature, 
putting in one object an assemblage of graces or excel- 
lences which are not found in such perfection in any 
real object. Here comes the distinction between the 
ideal and the real. The mind has its own standard of 
beauty. Suggestions, hints, and various aids may be 
given by external nature ; but these can never do more 
than develop a power already in the mind. The highest 
art is not imitative, but the product of genius, which 
is a law unto itself. In a certain sense, all true art is 
natural. The laws of nature are simply the laws of 
our own minds ; hence the creations of the mind that 
follow its own laws are in harmony with the laws of 
nature. The unnatural in art is objectionable, because 
it violates the laws of mind. But art, while natural in 
the sense of being in harmony with natural and mental 
laws, is not limited to the objects of nature, but pro- 
duces ideals not found in nature, and yet doing no 
violence to it. These ideals fulfil what is given in 
nature only in the form of types and prophecies. The 
ideal man is not found in reality, but he is not un- 
natural ; indeed, we do not hesitate to pronounce him 
the only true man. In its relation to nature, art b the 
ideal perfection of hints discovered therein. We thus 
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▼indicate for art a sphere for creatiTe energy. Its 
greatest productions transcend nature, just as mind 
docs. This is true of the great works of art, from the 
masterpieces of Greek genius down to Thorwaldaen. 
Xature must be leSected in the highest ci'eations, other- 
wise they are abortions ; but the mind must be their 
Boul, otherwise they are not creations. In art the mind 
rises tn a pecuUar sense into its own element; and in 
its harmony with nature) which is nevertheless a con- 
trast, it can be original. It is as vain to hunt for 
Guido's Aurora in nature as to search for Milton's 
descriptions in history. So exalted is the true artist 
that we never think of classing him with the mechani* 
oal imitator or the slavish copyist. His art expresses 
nature, but it is hit nature. 

The term "fine arts" doea not really express what 
is intended to be designated. The term " useful arta " 
shows the aim of the objects included ; and when we 
contrast fine arts therewith, we expect the adjective to 
be the counterpart of " useful." Why may not the use- 
fid arts also be fine ? It would be no improvement to 
substitute "beautiful" for "iine," since in the arts 
thereby designated there is much that can be termed 
neither beautiful nor fine. They would be more fully 
designated by calling them representative arts ; their aim 
being to represent some object or ideal, and their value 
consisting in this representative element. Or they 
might be called contemplative arts, to indicate their 
purpose as intended solely for contemplation. 

In all the arts called fine, there may be many things 
hich increase the interest without heightening the 
Sometimes the accessories to beauty, or the 
tciated considerations, are vety prominent, and at 
ea something else than beauty is the chief aim of the 
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artist. Thus tlie value of a pictare may L-fitiM&t in iIk 
truthfulueMi with wliicli it represents an object oriiit- 
tortcal scene. Wliile the Lsocoon wh8 e^-itlcnllj' in- 
tended not to ofTeiid the tatit«, mere Iteauty wiui certainly 
not its nmiit object. It is probably an ef^rt tti put \ 
description iuto marble, and the artist wauted to miik'^ 
it as true as j>ossible to tlie description, ur to the i<!v.< 
to be represented. One need but study the best gal- 
leries to Icani how small a, proportion of the art mai[i 
beauty its solo aim ; very frequently it is only acces 
to some other aim of the artist. The Greeks 
especially auceessful in making their art the ea 
ment of particular ideas. In their statues of the 
as Jupiter. Mercury, Minerva, Venus, some spet 
characteristic is to be represented. The exact lepreai 
tatioa of that idea is tJie aim ; but this is to be dune 
perfectly as jwssible, aud it is in this perfeclion thiit tl 
beauty is to be found. The beautiful is intended I 
bring out the truth, or the idea, in the (>est manne 
In many works of art, beauty is, tlierefore, mere! 
incidental, not the first aim. Where the direct tam, 
must of course appear us the rcprosent-ition of a cai 
cept which is in itself pleasing. If Sutau is repre;seDtfl 
as beautiful, it must be at the expense of truth. Muc 
of Michael Angelo's Last Judgment is so full of horrai 
as to suppress the emotion of the beautiful. 

Some regard the characteristic, the peculiar, and tli 
individual as the estsential element of beauty in arf 
Artists have peculiarities, and the works of a master a 
even of a school may be recognized by certain charaa 
teriatics of style. Generally it is easy to pick out tfa 
Works of Titian, Rembrandt, and Rubens in a galleiy 
However broad and varied an artist's range of subject* 
iu all of them the characteristic murks of liis mind 
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skill must appear : he cannot deny himself in his works. 
Perhaps his most marked i>eculiarity is a mere manner- 
iam. Its originality may make it interesting, ot there 
may be other qualities which commend it; but in itself, 
as a mere mannerism, it is a defect. This becomes 
evident so soon as it is imitated ; and it is most likely 
to be imitated just because it is individual and striking. 
Hegel, in distinction from what is pecuhar, emphasized 
the rational and universal in art. He viewed objects as 
defective in proportion as they are peculiar, but perfect 
in proportion as they are universal. That is not beauty 
which pleases me only, but which commends itself as 
beautiful to all capable of its appreciation. The more 
art accordingly rises above the individual and peculiar 
^^ above mannerism especially — into the rational and 
universal, the more perfect it becomeS) because the 
more ideal. But while this is true, there need be no 
irreconcilable conflict between the characteristic and the 
universal. That which is not a characteristic (manner- 
ism) of an artist, but a peculiarity or characteristic of 
object represented, becomes a source of beauty in 
iportion as it is brought out properly. An ideal has 
characteristic elements which distinguish it from all 
other ideab; and it cannot he represented correctly 
without those elements. If female beauty is to be 

»|Miinted, that which distinguishes it from all other 
beauty must be brought out; the elaborate details of 
idres5 become offensive if they hide the loveliness of the 
face, or receive more attention than the characteristics 
of female beauty. If the frame is more beautiful than 
the piutnre, the artist's aim is defeated. A discord is 
^Uu iteelf always disagreeable ; but if it serves to bring 
^Kmt more fully any characteristic harmony, it has an 
^nMthelio value ; it heightens the impression of beauty. 
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This is, it seems to me, the true place of the duumo* 
teristic in art : it is an excellence so far as it heigbtens 
what constitutes the essence of beauty in an object. In 
this sense the characteristic is oo-extennye with the 
ideal, and is in reality universal, while maoDerism de- 
tracts from the ideal in that it attracts the attention 
from ideals themselves to the peculiarities of the artist 
Raphael's ideals of beauty have merely psychological or 
historical interest, except so far as tiiey approach the 
universal ideals. When we find that in his pictures of 
the Infant Christ and the Virgin Mary he makes every 
thing tend to present what is most characteristic in the 
beauty of the objects represented, we admire the charac- 
teristic just because it is universaL He makes the 
characteristic of beuaiy itself his peculiarity, so as to 
exalt his individual taste to that of the universal con* 
sciousness. That characteristic in art is valuable which 
represents a universal ideal. This is the harmony be- 
tween the characteristic and the universal, — it is a 
universal characteristic. 

These general remarks are only intended as an intro- 
duction to the central thought of aesthetics. Details 
are of course out of the question. Numerous subjects 
grouped around the centre must be omitted ; their treat- 
ment belongs to works on aesthetics. The student will 
soon find, that, much as has been written on this branch 
of philosophy, much more remains to be done. The 
agreeable, the sublime, the tragic, the comical, and re- 
lated subjects, need careful consideration, as well as 
beauty itself. The theme is fruitful and fucinating; 
but its proper treatment requires a union of qualities 
rarely found in one man. It still waits for its master. 

Besides the general work yet to be done in deter- 
mining the nature of beauty and its relations, much also 
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remains to be determined respecting the several arts. 
" But comparatively little hae been done in a purely 
Bcientific manner to determine the nature and functions 
of art so as to fix the relations of the different arts to 
simple or natural beauty. . . ■ There seems even now 
no consensus of opinion as to the precise aims of art, 
how far it ha« simply to reproduce aud constructively 
vary the beauties of nature, or how far to seek modes 
of pleasurable efiFect wider than those supplied by 
natural objects, A theory of art at all comparable in 
scientific precision to existing theories of morals has yet 
to be constructed. The few attempts to establish a 
basis for art of a non-metaphysical kind are charac- 
terized by great one-sidednesa," • There is not even 
agreement as to the division of the representative arts. 
Architecture, sculpture, painting, music, and poetry are 
the main divisions; but this classification is not com- 
plete.f Shall rhetoric be added ? There may be beauty 
in gardening, in furniture, in dress, in oratory, in style. 
It will not do to dismiss these with the statement that 
in them beauty is not the sole or main object ; neither 
is that always the case ui the divisions given above. 
How about theatrical and operatic representations? 
Tlie most complete union of all the arts is found in the 
opera, with its poetry, music, acting, and scenic effects, 



Bdcj. Brit, 
t CouuD divides the arts into " trro great classes: arts addressed to 
Ing.vta addressed to sight; oa the one band , mualc aod pwtry; on 
ths other, painting, with engravinf;, sculpture, architecture, gardenlnK." 
167. This division according tu the senses addressed seems to he too 
CKtenxaL Is tbeto no internal relation between the arta themMlves 
to determine their connection anil division ? 

Schasler also divides the fine arts into two classes, namely thoae 
viewed simtiltaneooslr and those viewed successively. Dader the flnt 
head be pUces aichitectnre, sculplnre. and paiutingi under the aeoonil 
mimicry (pautomiue), and poetry. 
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giving opportunity to introdoce all the departmeuU 
art. This variety, with an idea as the bond of t 
the varioim elements, adds much to the attracttTei 
of the opera. But, at the same time, the open ia I 
natural, and this mars its beauty ; it is art that is i 
true, and this makes it artificial. The opera wants to 
represeut life, but in life comedies and tragedies are not 
sung, and men do not die with an orchestral Accompani- 
ment. The opera is not the perfection of the real, nm 
the ideal fulfilment of any prophecy veiled in life. The 
charm of music in the opera, wliich gives it tbe sdvin- 
tage over the drama, is also, as far as nature is ooo- 
cemed, its diaadvantage. One must often suppiwe 
reflection if the most touching scenes are not to beccimf 
supremely ludicrous. Art, whose essenc* is truth, mav 
be developed into harmony with uature; but if its 
essence ia or contains a falsehood, it never can hanDoiiiie 
with nature or with an ideal. The opera contains the 
elements of destruction in itself; and, to say the least, it 
is very doubtful whether a cultivated taste can pert 
nently endure any thing so thoroughly artificial, 
doubt every sentiment and emotion may somehow I 
expressed or inteq)retod in sound; but to sing the c 
trivial and the most solemn emotions and deseript 
— to sing household affairs, mechanical labor, litsta 
scenes, remorse, all that pertains to life and deutli. t" 
self and the world, — is ridiculotis. It turns tragedv 
into comedy, and life into caricature. And the time 
may yet come when the degree of true culture attained 
by certain ages will be estimated by their entfaiisiasni 
for the opera. The proper sphere of the opera is in 
romance rather than real life. 

.£8thetics as accessory to life and thoi^ht, not their 
essence, is subordinate. As such its value is, howevaik.r 
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very great. Its mission is to bring to the most pleasing 
perfection something really worthy of supreme excel- 
lence. Art is degraded whenever it represents a debas- 
ing object as pure, beautiful, and attractive. To pursue 
beauty — a pure abstraction — for its own sake, instead 
of something really valuable which deserves to be made 
beautiful, is a perversion of life and its functions, and 
must be placed among the abcrratiuos of the mind. 
To put the fanciful and imaginative in place of the real, 
species of insanity. 

The ethical element in lestheties deserves more at- 
lion, not merely for the sake of ethics, but also of 

ithetios. Numerous tendencies in art prove this, and 
the claim has actually been made that festlietics is inde- 
pendent of moral considerations. It has beeu tacitly 
held, and also publicly proclaimed, that artists are not 
to be judged by the same moral standards as humanity 
at large. Such views are destructive both of aesthetic 
and of moral health. 

But iu its proper place feathetics cannot be too highly 
prized. Thus the soul, life, etliies, religion, worship, 
and all that is noble, may be developed to perfection 

id become beautiful. Not by assigning to beauty 

fictitious realm by itself, but by putting it into true 
and organic connection with ethics, does it obtain a 
worthy mission. We want to develop to beautiful pei> 
fection the substance found in metaphysics, the thought 
found in noetics, and the right discovered in ethics. 



The student will probably find peculiar difficulty in 

determining exactly the nature and sphere of lesthetics. 

In the current literature on the subject he will be struck 

I more by the multitude of delailD thau by the precisiott 
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feud (lefliiileneoB of the discassion. .£stbetice is sti 

its iir«]iaratory stage ; the djsctission is t^ntatire, 
tnatoriaU are gathered, and classificatioiis are msik 
But tlie time for Rynthesiii into a compact, completely 
rounded, and aliar^tly limited system has not yet com& 

After the precediog general coDsideration of the 
subject, ttie atudeDt's attention is now directed b> two 
points as esjiecially wortliy of consideration, both for 
Uie sake of obtaining clearness. Rod a bas& for fotun 
progress. Tbese two points are : the determinatioD frf 
tbe exact sphere of the festbetiu emotion, and the ex- 
planation of the conditions of aesthetic appreciation. A 
careful consideration of these points wiU lead into the 
very heart of the subject, and will concentrate atlentioa 
ou what is most essential in Eesthetic theory. 

First, tben. What U the tphen qf the (Bsthttie 
Honst 

The very question implies that there is in these i 
tions something which constitutes them a peculiar class. 
What now is it that makes them peculiar? What are 
the characteristic marks of what we term the sesthetical ? 
Evidently we make a mistake if we treat beauty as tlie 
c tiara cteristic mark of tbe sestlietic. That beauty does 
not exhaust the sphere whose limits we are seeking, 
tacitly admitted by all writers on lesthetics when they 
draw 80 many other subjects into the discussion. Tliua, 
in coDBideriug the representative arts, they cannot i 
fine attention to beauty, that being but one of many 
elements entering into those arts. .Esthetics as tbe 
theory of these arts must necessarily include all per- 
taining to them, while beauty alone leaves inucli in 
them unexplained. But the sublime, the tragic, the 
comical, are usually treated as also belonging to tea- 
[UietaiOB, — Barely sufficient pnxrf that there is a latrt 
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of objects having in common what is called ses- 
;al, and that of these objects beaii^ forms but a 
part, not the whole. We must thus try to discover 
what beauty and these allied subjects have in commou 
to constitute them festhetical. 
That (esthetics lies in the domain of the agreeable, is 
liversally admitted. Thus, whatever its source may 
tlie eesthetic effect is always pleasing. Even when 
the subject is tragic, it must be so presented as to be 
fascinating. But the peculiarity of the pleasure in 
such cases has not been clearly defined ; and for this 
reason the esthetic element in agreeable objects has 
often been confounded with the agreeable in general. 
it is of first importance, therefore, to seek the charac- 
bristic mark of the pleasing element in [esthetics. 
P We have already seen that wliatever is low or merely 
Bensual is not ajsthetic. The vulgar does not belong to 
the sphere we are seeking. The same is true of all that 
does not rise above the limits of mere sense-impressions 
into the sphere of the intellect. Likewise the impres- 
sions through the lower senses are excluded ; they do 
not furnish material for such intellections as are rei^uired 
in aesthetics. Taste, smelL, touch, and the organic sen- 
sations are too grossly real, too directly adherent to the 
material, to admit of the spiritualization found in seathetic 
concepts. Sight and hearing are more intellectual, the 
media through which they are excited are more refined, 
their spheres are more exalted ; and, while less domi- 
neered by gross matter, they are more free for intellect- 
ual play. The very extent of the spheres of tliese two 
senses suggests a certain degree of freedom ; while the 
re move in a small sphere, and are severely limited, 
higher senses give immediate play to the intellect, 
what the other senses present must be dropped 
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before such play is possible. The latter are therefore 
properly called the lower senses, and are the conditions 
for the lower pleasures of life, while the others are higher 
in the intellectual scale, and furnish material for SBSthetr 
ics. Whatever is aesthetic must transcend the vulgarly 
or physically agreeable, such as the pleasures of appe- 
tite, and must rise into the sphere of intellectuat con- 
templation. The rosthetic emotions consequently imply 
a certain degree of intellectual development, and also 
culture and refinement. The aesthetic element in Plato's 
^^ Symposium '' consists in the intellectual, not in the 
gustatory, feast. 

Having now risen to the agreeable as a mental qual- 
ity, and having taken aesthetics out of the realm of 
vulgar pleasures, it remains to determine its exact place 
among refined gratifications. The question Ls, What is 
the intellectual character of aesthetic pleasures, or what 
peculiarity in our intellectual oi>erations constitutes the 
chann of lestlietics ? 

All lesthetic pleasures are, of course, subjective, but 
they are not personal ; that is, they do not spring from 
the fact that on me, as an individual, any benefit has 
been conferred. What is purely personal and exclusive, 
pertaining to me only, and of interest only to me, is 
excluded from aesthetics. There is thus nothing selfish 
in it. The joy that springs from an acquisition of for- 
tune or of honor is no more aesthetic than is the taste of 
a savory meal. Neither is a tragedy in real life aesthetic. 
Tliis gives an important hint as to the place of aesthetic 
emotion ; it is not found in any natural afiection, nor in 
any real experience. Joy and sorrow occasioned by real 
personal affections are not in the sphere of aesthetics. 

Nor is the purely intellectual element, intent only on 
truth and understanding, the sphere of aesthetics. This 
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excludes mathematics, logic, and acienco. However 
great the pleasure connected with the discovery of 
truth, the demonstration and judgment of truth do not 
constitute the essence of testhetics. That these may be 
the occasion of sesthetic emotions, is not questioned, but 
from them these emotions do not spring directly. 
E It is thus evident that tlie real alone does not consti- 
tute the sphere we are consideiiiig. It must be some 
particular aspect of the real, or some relation it sustains 
to the uitellect, or some notion or suggestion of the real. 
Thus the mere reality of a flower, ur tlie ecienee of that 
flower, or the fact that edible fruit will grow from the 
flower, has no Eosthetic significance. For the cow tliat 
eats it, but not for the artist, the mere reality of the 
flower is the only consideration. That nevertheless 
truth and reality, particularly in the form of ideals, are 
:ntial to genuine aesthetics, has already been sufii- 
itly indicated. 

The entire discussion forces us to regard the ima^- 
ation as the sphere of the aesthetic emotion. Not the 
logical inferences from the real and from truth consti- 
tute aesthetics, but what the mind in its free play, accord- 
ing to the laws of possibility, makes of them. The 
combinations and creations in aesthetics must be true 
(according to rational principles) while free. Thus the 
imi^iuation is not wild, not a lawless fancy, and its 
products are not monstrosities, but it works within the 
domain of reason. All its productions, if ffistlietio, have, 
however, a relation to our emotional nature ; their appeal 
to the soul is responded to by a feeling of pleasure. 

The imagination deals with the real in a representsr 
live manner, and this representative element is charac- 
(erislic of all lesthetic objects. Not, then, what an object 
but what it represents, what it is in p 
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of Buggestiyeness, makes it eBsthatic. The mere £m^ of 
brilliancy, no more than its oarbony makes tibe diamond 
an cesthetic object; that fact may be made simply the 
occasion of scientific inqniry, without an appeal to 
the emotions. So a real sorrow is simply sorrow, but its 
representation or description may be CBsthetic See the 
storm with King Lear I Suffering itself is painful ; yet 
its description is not only free from actual suffiBring, but 
may also be very fascinating. So the descriptions of 
pleasure may, by means of representatiye elements, pro* 
duce SBSthetic effects. Thus, in what are termed beauti- 
ful arts, the effect depends on what they suggest, on 
what they represent, and on the manner of the represen- 
tation. In thus transferring the sphere of the SBsthetic 
emotions from the real to the representative, we find 
the interpretation of the conspicuous part played in 
SBSthetics by symbolism. 

The representative element in art will readily be 
admitted, but its existence in natural objects termed 
beautiful may not be so evident. This may be a reason 
why aesthetics has by some writers been limited to art, 
while the beauty in nature has been excluded. But a 
careful study of the aesthetic effects of natural objects 
will also prove that these effects depend on representa- 
tive elements. Thus no natural object has an esthetic 
significance if beyond its bare reality it has no sugges- 
tions or inspiration for the mind. A landscape viewed 
merely as so much nature, or as of certain utility, has 
no sesthetic value. But when, aside from its utility and 
science, nature appeals to the imagination, it may have 
aesthetic effects. A mouse may be one thing to the 
peasant, and something very different to the poet 
Bums ; yet its bare reality may be to either of less 
significance than to a cut. It is thus evident that the 
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esthetic effect depends in every instance on what the 
mind associatca with an object, or on wimt the imagin- 
ation interprets into an object or constnicte from it. 
Not the little faded flower is charming, but the witJiered 
hopes it symbolizes make it so attractive. 

The discussion of the sphere of the ssthetic emotions 
lias already led us to the second point, which we must 
now consider more fully; namely, the coTiditiona of 
attfietic appreciation. 

The consideration of this point confirms in a remark- 
able degree the correctness of the indicated sphere of 
the aesthetic emotions. We do not look for ssthetic 
appreciation where the training has been merely utilia- 
^'tic or scientific ; how, then, is it obtained ? 

This appreciation is only possible when we rise above 
naturalistic and realistic standpoint, into the realm 
where the imagination moves amid symbols and repre- 
sentations, and is free to form its own constructions. 
JBsthetic appreciation thus depends on a peculiar kind 
of culture, — a culture in the discernment of the repre- 
sentative element in objects, and also a culture of the 
feelings which respond to this element. AH other 
things being equal, the minds richest in suggestiveness 
(minds called by the Germans geintreicK) will be most 
festhetic. With the richness of suggestion we must not 
confound the depth of emotion ; what a mind lacks in 
variety of suggestiveness may be compensated for by 
depth of emotion. The broken column on a tomb may 
be richer in suggestion to the poet than to the mother 
who erected the monument ; but the one suggestioQ to 
the mother excites deeper emotions than all the sagge&- 
tions of the poet. 

The ssthetic faculty, as it may be called, like all 

ler mental powers requires exercise, training, develop- 
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ment. The first things that claim attention are raoh as 
meet physical needs; hence the appetites are ao pre- 
dominantly exercised for years, and we cannot speak of 
esthetic appreciation in the in&nt. For the derelop- 
ment of this appreciation, or taste, the exercise of the 
imagination is tiie condition. With its earliest intel- 
lectual operations the child enters the sphere of the 
representative. Thus the very name ^nuunma'* is a 
symbol, being representative, as all language is. 

In order to understand the conditions of »sthetic 
appreciation, we must again recur to the formation of 
mental states. We are apt thoughtlessly to regard 
every judgment as independent of our subjective state ; 
we treat it as if invariable and universal: in other 
words, we treat subjective judgments as if they were 
objective. Where judgments are purely mathematical, 
logical, or scientific, we of course place ourselves on the 
objective standpoint ; and we generally make the mis- 
take of regarding all judgments as of the same char- 
acter. This is fruitful of error, particularly in social, 
ethical, aesthetic, and religious matters, and in all cases 
when a purely subjective element enters into the judg- 
ment. There is a large class of subjects which cannot 
be determined according to the strict principles of exact 
science. We might call judgments respecting them 
subjective, determined largely by the estimated value 
of objects to ourselves; although the aim should con- 
stantly be to attain the objective standpoint, which is 
the norm. 

Since so many of our judgments, opinions, and views 
depend on our subjective condition or state, it at once 
becomes evident that attention to the state is of first 
importance. The very word " taste " refers to the sub- 
jective state, and thus implies that the norms of taste 
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are not necessarily found in objective nature or art. 
Let us cull this inner condition, on which so much of 
rostbetic appreciation depends, the (esthetic state. How 
is it formed ? 

We have seen that, whatever of our mental processes 
is consciouB, the formation of mental states of more or 
less pei-maneuce is a process below the horizon of con- 
sciousness. As ill the growth of plants and animals, 
so in the development of mental states, we can see 
the results, but not the process itself. The temporarily 
conscious operations of the mind leave a permanent im- 
press on the mind itself: they must be viewed as real 
operations or conditions of that mind, not as mere hap- 
penings on its surface. Every thought, in proportion 
as it is deep, works changes in the mind, and no thought 
knives us as it finds us. Particularly by repetition are 
ideas and thoughts embodied in our state, assimilating, 
MB it were, the mental organism to them, and determin- 
ing the character of its life. All habit is an illustratioD 
' the fact that there is a tendency in our nature to 
what we do. 

Under certain processes of culture the representative 
element becomes a permauent and a promiaeat factor in 
our mental state. Thus certain objects become sym- 
bols, and their real meaning may have less significance 
than the symbolical. But not only docs an object lose 
its real in its representative element, but tlie thing sym- 
bolized is also lost in tlie symbol. How often is a word 
taken for the concept, and the sign for the thing signi- 
fied! Idolatry is a striking illustration. Thus we may 
have hieroglyphics, but not their interpretation. The 
power of symbols or of the representative element 
depends on mental association ; and this association de- 
ids on past experience and tniiuiug, as they have 
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become permanendy embodied in the state wUoh tliqr 
have formed. The veiy £m^ that they have fiirmed tha 
state implies that they are somehow adbanmed into that 
state, and continue to live and work in it. Thus on 
our past history the associationa and the snggeations 
of our minds depend. Owing to the dUEnenoe of states 
and of consequent associations, that which oaoaea one 
to weep makes another laugh. 

The process of forming representatiye elements and 
symbols goes on ceaselessly. While all langoage is 
based on this process, it is most apparent in that which 
is figurative. One thing is made to stand for or to 
represent another, so that an object may be the symbd 
of an infinite variety of objects. Then the associataon 
of an object takes the place of the object itself. Thus 
the joy that springs from an object may make that 
object the symbol of joy in general ; as light, a feast, 
a song, or a dance. In this way objects which most 
deeply or most frequently affect us become representa- 
tives of all objects of the same class. 

There is thus a constant cultivation of a state in 
which the representative element is prominent, a state 
which is the condition for SBsthetic appreciation. And 
our aesthetic state depends on the difference in the 
mind's symbolism. The moonlight has a different 
effect on one who sees in it only a condition for more 
efficient work at night, from what it has on him to 
whom it has associations of poetry, music, and love. Its 
effect on lovers on the Grand Canal at Venice differs 
from that on the gondolier who earns a few more sous 
than in a dark night. 

In the state formed gradually by culture we have the 
standard of aesthetic appreciation. It may be a prosaic 
or poetic, a commercial or an cesthetic, a scientific or 
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an imaginative Btate ; but whatever the state, it is 
always the condition of aesthetic efleets. We judge, 
esteem, appreciate, feel, according to that state which 
conserves in itself the sum total of the impressions made 
on ufl during the past; the present factors in influ- 
encing that state must of course not be ovei'looked. 
Hence the difference in impressions on the same person, 
by the Bame object, at different times. 

Just because the state itself determines the nature of 
the impressions, we are not conscious of the standard 
according to which the impressions work. In lesthetics 
there is usually an immediate beholding ; the impretv- 
sion is received directly, intuitively, as it were, by the 
sum total of the state. The mental process in the im- 
pression is, like all other mental processes, known only 
in its results. The mind's standard in the appreciation 
is the state that mind is in ; or we may say that the 
standards are latent in the mind, being there potentially 
and working there, but not consciously. Thus it re- 

I quires a special effort of reflection to determine the 
ieason of cesthelic appreciation, the taste being first 
jlsd immediately active as appreciative, and then as 
ibritical ; it first receives the {esthetic impression, and 
JBien searches for the cause of that impression. Appre- 
ciation and criticism are therefore not necessarily equally 
strong in tlie same person. 

The immediateness of the esthetic beholding or in- 
tuition is proof that the mind is, at the time, not con- 
scious of the standards according to which it acts ; yet 
it is commonly ignored that the miud unconsciously 
acts according to its standards or ideals, just as it 
unconsciously forms them. Even when in vigorous 
exercise, they may elude the efforts of reflection to dig- 
Jiem ; and it is not surprising that but few per- 
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sons are aware of the standards which determine theii 
appreciation. In order to determine aU the elemenls 
which enter into the appreciation of a flower, acenei or 
picture, all the fiactors embodied in our state througk 
the whole course of past developmenti and now working 
there, would have to be known. No more in a purdy 
intellectual than in an SBSthetic appreciation is the whok 
past experience involved. We must therefore conclude 
that the ideals formed in the process of development 
aud actively working in the mind are its standards of 
appreciation; but these ideals are embodied in oor 
state, or help to constitute it, so that they work in that 
state itself, though unconsciously. 

Since unconscious associations and unconscious ideals 
operate in SBSthetic appreciation, we can understand 
why so much remains obscure in the process. We have 
not consciously at command all the factors which enter 
into aesthetic emotion. In art criticism we, however, 
seek to interpret the emotion by analyzing its elements. 
The various processes which the student of art at first 
performs slowly, laboriously, and consciously, at last 
become habitual, easy, and unconscious. Thus even 
the rules of criticism, like those of grammar, work 
directly, and are applied unconsciously. While esthetic 
appreciation is therefore immediate, the condition for 
its immediateness and character may be the product of 
years of development. 

There is a striking difference in the effect produced 
by the different arts. This is largely owing to the 
nature of the representative element. Poetry is the 
most definite of the arts, music the most indefinite. 
The preceding views will help us to understand this. 
It has been said that poetry appeals to the feelings 
through thought, but music to thought through feeling. 
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Indeed, we may arrange the varions arts according to 
the distmctness of tlieir representative element*, — a 
striking confirmation of the theory that the representa- 
tive is the sphere of lesthetics. Poetry is so definite 
liecanse it uses language which expresses ideas in the 
clearest manner. But let one hundred musicians hear 
the same piece of music, and the chances are that no 
two of them will agree exactly as to the thoughts 
intended to be expressed. The explanation is found 
ill the symbol used ; namely sound, but not in the 
form of articulate language. Sound, as a symbol, is 
vague, tJie same tone being capable of different inter- 
pretations. The obscurity of the symbol thus explains 
the fact that the appeal of music to the imagination is 
BO indefinite. And yet therein, in part, is its power, 
since it gives so much free scope to the imaginatioD. 

After determining the exact place of lestbetics and 
the conditions for {esthetic appreciation in general, spe- 
cial inquiries can be instituted respecting beauty, the 
chief object of aesthetics. In beauty we have the high- 
est object of aesthetic appreciation, the culmination of 
Loste. All that constitutes the aesthetic element in any 
object must also be found in beauty. Thus its sphere 
is found in imagination, in an intellectual symbolism. 
Perliaps the most serious mistake has been made in the 
tempt to treat it as the only sesthetic object, or as 
Kinliarly sesthetic, whereas it shares its general charao- 
istics with other aesthetic objects. But in beauty 
I fBslhetic qualities reach their highest develop- 
Tnto beauty enter the reason, the spirit ; beauty 
pertains to what is most agreeable to the imagination. 
Perhaps the tenn " beauty " is used so vaguely, and 
applied to so many merely agreeable objects, just be- 
! it lacks those striking peculiarities which have 
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REFLECTIONS. 
Etymology, Meaning, and History of .Esthetics. 
Define Feeling. Importance of a theory of the Feel- 
ings. Their Origin. Their relation to Thought and 
Volition. Their Imniediatenesa. Does Feeling deter- 
mine Values? What is Beauty? Relation to tlie 
Pleasurable. Is Beauty always an idea or ideal em- 
bodied in form? Unconscious mental basis of the 
Beautiful. Beauty in mind and in objects. Freedom 
or play of the soul in contemplating Beauty. Power 
of contrast on the emotion of the Beautiful. Effect of 
reflection on the emotion. Relation of Beauty to Good- 
ness and Truth. Distinction between Beauty and ita 
conditions. Is Beauty in the ideal, or in ita represen- 
talioii? Views of Beauty in erapirieal and idealistic 
schools. Is it mere form? What is Genius? In what 
sense is it a law unto itself? Is it unconscious of its 
law? Define Art. Give its divisions. Aims of the 
Bo-called Fine Art*. Classify them. Indicate the 
iBsthetic element in each. Advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the Opera, .^thetic value of the various 
Arts. Aim of bathetic Criticism. Define Tast«. Can 
Beauty ever exist as the sole quality or characteristic 
of an object ? If Beauty is perfection of substance (in 
quality or fonn), can Beauty have a value independent 
of the substance? Apply this to Poetry, Oratory, 
Style. What value is attributable to Beauty in objects ? 
Application of Esthetics to education, religion, and 
other departments. Define the sphere of the JEsthetio 
£motions. The significance of the representative ele- 
Symbolism. Conditions of jEsthetic Appreeia- 
How are mental states foi'med ? What elements 
■e conserved in our states ? 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ETHICS. 

HowEVEE complete a thought may be in itself, we 
regard it as complete in its relation to our personality 
only when it somehow affects the feelings and the will. 
When knowledge becomes sesthetical and ethical, we 
have seed and flower and fruit. But also in another 
sense we see in ethics the crown of philosophy. Being 
based on a knowledge of tliought, of being, and of feel- 
ing, it concentrates the results thus obtained, in order 
to find the principles of morality, and to construct the 
theory of doing. While thus the completion of rational 
thought, it is, on the other hand, also fundamental, 
since ethical principles are involved in the construction 
of logic, metaphysics, and aesthetics. 

As a philosophical discipline, ethics seeks the princi- 
ples of the volitions or of conduct. It is rational and 
theoretical, aiming at the discovery of the principiant 
element in action. It is frequently placed under the 
head of practical philosophy, since it aims to give 
the law for all practice ; yet it is not an art, but the 
philosophy of the art of the true life. There are numer- 
ous phases of life which it does not discuss directly, 
but in no sphere is practice possible whose fundamental 
principles are not found in ethics. It seeks not the 
totality of reason in conduct, but this reason so far as 
it has a moral bearing. Hence, instead of ethics, we 
have the term " morality," or moral philosophy. 
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' A cle&r and distinct apprehension of the idea of 
lorality reveals a sphere different from metaphysics, 
ooetics, and EestheticH, yet intimately connected with 
theoi. All it has in common with them is made pecul- 
iar in that it is viewed exclusively in its moral aspect. 
It is the peculiarity of the ethical concept on which 
attention ta now to be concentrated. 

Both an intelligence which works necessarily, and a 
law which operates blindly, exclude the ethical idea. 
This idea involves, as a constitutive element, the con- 
ception of an alternative. A being without choice is 
reduced to the level of natural objects, controlled by 
force, and cannot be moral. The doctrine of fate anni- 
hilates the will, and makes ethics impossible. Equally 
destructive of ethics is the doctrine of chance. If there 
i» no unalterable law, then there is no standard to 
which conduct must be couformed in order to be 
moral. Morality cannot he arbitrariness. If each will 
can determine arbitrarily the ethical, then morality is 
not objective : it is not grounded in reason, and cannot 
fix a rule of action. If fatalism retains the name of 
Jiics, it reduces the discipline to a natural science, 
die chance reduces it to chaos. 
I AU morality involves choice between alternatives, 
tat not every choice is a moral act. The character of 
e choice is determined by the end in view, and by the 
ttftns for the attainment of that end. The ultimate 
[ chosen (design, purpose, aim, motive) always in- 
blves ethics; but the choice of the particular means 
B attainment is not ueeessarily moral. If the ulti- 
~inate aim is carnal gratification, the choice is manifestly 
immoral; if right is the aim, the choice is moral. It is 
the ultimate aim, — the object sought as the consummar 
BHon of all choices, — which determines the character of 
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the life, casting its light or darkness over the entire 
course. There may be mistakes in the choice of means 
to attain the end, but success or failure may involve 
much that lies beyond our power; and we are not 
responsible for the inevitable, nor for a knowledge 
beyond our reach. Not results beyond our control, but 
solely the ends honestly chosen, and consistently sought, 
determine the moral quality of life. Hence the attri- 
butes generous, miserly, noble, selfish, good, bad, right, 
wrong, may designate the life as a totality, giving the 
ruling motive as the vital force, and determining the 
ethical character of the products. Hence character, 
judged as a totality, and not according to separate acts, 
which may be exceptional, must be measured by the 
end chosen, and by the measure of consistency with 
that end. That life's aim also affects the choice of 
means, and determines the character of the means, is 
evident. Consistency with a good purpose makes bad 
means impossible. But for the realization of certain 
ends various means may appear to be equally effective 
and good. In that case it becomes morally indifferent 
which is chosen. If means are morally equal, the 
elioice may depend on other than ethical grounds. By 
following to its utmost consequences all the considera- 
tions which enter into a choice, we should undoubtedly, 
in every instance, come to an ethical principle ; but this 
does not mean that what ultimately involves ethics also 
implies an ethical element in the details of the choice 
of an individual, since the ultimate principles rationally 
involved may lie wholly beyond his reach. Not what 
is ultimate in ethics, but what is ultimate for me, in my 
peculiar circumstances and \vith my peculiar attain- 
ments, is the standard of my responsibility. Such 
reflections make evident the need of a general theoiy 
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of conduct aa a preparatioa for ethica, just as in 
aesthetics we felt the demand for a general theory of 
the eniotious. 

Can a being perfectly good, and meeting with no 
opposition, be called moral? Ite perfection would be 
much like that of a law of nature; the difTerence being 
that the perfect being would work intelligently, with a 
delinite end in view, God is moral in the sense that 
He in always perfectly in accord with the moral law, 
not because He has an alternative. We must view 
Him as the source and embodiment of the moral law, 
and His deeds as expressive of the perfection of Hia 
nature. He is free iji that He is not subject to exter- 
nal restraint. His acts are determined by His own 
nature. In Him, therefore, we find freedom and neoea- 
gity united. The term " morality " can consequently 
be applied to God in a peculiar sense only ; and to pre- 
vent confusion, it is better to avoid it altogether, and 
substitute for it *' holiness." 

The subject-matter of ethics is the good, or that 
which lias moral worth. If in the good is found the 
characteristic mark of all that is ethical, it must be 
determined whal constitutes the distinctive peculiarity 
of the good, what its criteria are, how it is related to 
truth and esthetics, wherein consists its distinction 
from tlie pleasurable and the useful, and how it can be 
attained. Such subjects as man's personality, his rela- 
tion to God, tlic freedom of the will, the nature of con- 
science and character, the essence of right, virtue, duty, 
responsibility, and the questions connected with motives, 
means, and ends, — all belong to ethics. It thus deals 
with the problems wliich involve the greatest concerns 
and the deepest interestfi of life: and one need but 
^opreciute its signilicance. to understand why so many 
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thinkers haye viewed it as the oulmination of all 

philosophy. 

We distinguish between philoflophioal and tbeologioa!, 
or Christian, ethics. While the latter diaeiUBea the 
principles of morality found in and demanded by the 
Christian system, the former investigates those di800ve^ 
able by human reason. In speculative theological ethics 
(especially the work of Richard Bothe), there is a onion 
of Christian and philosophical elements. While Chris- 
tian and rational ethics may be treated separately^ thej 
cannot be permanently divorced. A complete philo- 
sophical ethical system must include the Christian ele- 
ments which are rational; and a Christian system of 
morality cannot ignore any ethical demands of the 
reason. They cannot both be final unless there is an 
essential agreement between them. If such an agree- 
ment cannot be established, either the Christian or 
the rational system will be regarded as supreme, and the 
other subordinate, or else the one will attempt to super- 
sede the other. If Christian ethics is viewed as a 
purely human product, philosophical ethics will seek to 
give its rational explanation, and will wholly absorb 
it, — all tliat is in it being valued only so far as it is 
rational ; but if viewed as divine in its origin, its rela- 
tion to philosophical ethics will have to be determined. 
Christian ethics must be rational, not indeed in the 
sense that all its principles can be discovered or fully 
explained by limited human reason, but in the sense 
that faith in them must be reasonable. We are con- 
cerned here, however, only with philosophical ethics.* 

* On the relation of Christian to philosophical ethics, see Domer, 
System of Christian Ethic9, 17-28. For the literature on ethics, philo- 
Bophical, as well as Christian, see the same work, 2S-i2. The valnabla 
list of English and American works on the subject, 89-42, is l^ the 
translator. Professor C. M. Mead. 
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While in theological ethics the principles are taken 
from Scripture, philosophical ethica searches for them 
in the light of reason. The objects of its search are 
the good, absolutely and relatively, and the ultimate 
grounds and norms of conduct. Its principles must be 
universal, applying to all moral beings, and including 
in their application both the individual and society. 
The essence of the ethical impulse is the imperative 
ought. While it works immediately, unconscious of the 
ingredient* involved, it is really very complicated, and 
includes all that pertains to the moral process. That 
something ought to be, implies that it is not, and also 
that it will not come of itself. The very possibility of 
ethics, therefore, implies incompleteness, imperfection, 
— a recognition of a more perfect state than the existing 
reality, and the need of effort for ita realization. We 
do not feel ourselves bound by the things that are, but 
by that which ought to be. Tlie imperfect real is not 
our standard, and cannot give it. The ideal is our law. 
Being in antagonism with the existing reality, this 
law cannot have its origin in the things about us. The 
consciousness of an ought springs from a contemplation 
the contrast between the real and the idetil. Ethica 

ft forecasting, a projection of the mind beyond what is, 
and a prophecy of better things. We stand on the real, 
but only to rise above it, and to work up to something 
bej'ond. We must not, however, imagine that the mere 
contemplation of the imperfect and the perfect makes 
ality possible. We must recognize ourselves as 
it«d to both, as somehow responsible for the relation 
sustained, and as able to promote the ideal by the use 
■ 'f Ihe real. Thus the ethical always involves a process. 
Ml effort, a development. It is possible only in a world 
perfect, and yet has in it the seeds and coudi- 
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tions of perfection: it inyolves ideals, the possibility 
of their attainment or of approach thereto, and a con- 
sciousness of responsibility respecting their realization. 
Much as intellect and feeling have to do with ethics, 
the will is the supreme factor. 

From the time of Socrates till the present, an effort 
has been made to discover the principle of morality, or 
the standard of right. The fundamental question has 
been, What is the ultimate appeal, the final law? In 
opposition to the sophists, who made morality, as well 
as truth, something subjective, individual, a matter of 
opinion, Socrates aimed to establish it on a universal 
and eternal basis. Plato finds the moral ideal in Crod, 
who is the supreme good ; and this is the view preva- 
lent in his school. While the same idea lies at the 
basis of Aristotle's ethics, he discusses, in his book on 
that subject, moral conduct and the particular virtues 
more fully than the fundamental principles. The impor- 
tance of the subject has led to the frequent discussion 
of ethics in recent times. Principles formerly thought 
to have been firmly established are now attacked. 
Different philosophical schools have set up different 
standards of right ; and in this, as in the other depart- 
ments of philosophy, the conflict of different views is 
radical. Respecting details, as well as many general 
rules, there is much unanimity; but respecting the 
ultimate principles, such as the nature, the basis, and 
the criteria of the good, there is great diversity. It 
is in ethics that the fundamental differences of theism 
and atheism, of idealism and materialism, are most 
apparent. While much remains to be done in order 
to determine particular moral laws, the most essential 
thing needed is the discovery of the basis on which the 
whole system of ethics rests. 
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Viewed with respect to this basis, the various ethical 
schools are usually grouped under two heads ; namely, 
the intuitioQul and the utilitarian. These names, how- 
ever, embrace a great diversity of views. Frequently 
the intuitional and utilitarian principles are represented 
as diametrically opposed; but sometimes an efiTort is 
made to unite, or at least to reconcile, them. Too fre- 
quently the fundamental principles adopted are stated 
Bo indefinitely that their exact nature cannot he deter- 
mined. The terms " intuitionalism " and " utilitarian- 
ism" themselves need more careful definition. As a 
general rule, the intuitional school finds the standard of 
moral conduct inherent in man, as something a priori, 
not learned from experience. If this is taken in the sense 
that the capacity for morality is innate, so that man need 
only be properly developed in order to become ethical, 
it is difficult to see how any objection can be found to 
this position. It puts the innate element in morals on 
exactly the same basis as that in ooetics and aesthetics. 
But if the a priori element excludes the a posteriori, so 
that not merely the capacity for morals, but also the 
moral ideas, are made innate, intuitionalism is subject 
to the same objection as the doctrine of innate ideas in 
general. But if it is found that there is a basis for 
morality in the very constitution of our being, ethics 
'will be placed on an immovable foundation. Right will 
ive its source and law in the very nature of things, 
id should be done for its own sake ; and then it is an 
[end in itself, not merely means for attaining something 
[else. It is this absoluteness and ultimateneKS of right 
rhich the intuitional school seeks to establish. The 
itilitarian school, on the other hand, denies that there 
:h an inner, inherent standard, but holds that the 
>ful determines the right ; hence the name " utilitar 
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rianism/' The useful has itself been variously con- 
ceived, sometimes being taken in a lower, at others in 
a higher sense ; sometimes as the means of pleasure, or 
happiness, or well-being, or some other real or imagined 
good. Bentham held that it is the aim of morals to 
secure the greatest happiness of the greatest number, and 
this view has generally prevailed in modern utilitarian 
ethics. 

It is not surprising that the relation of the principles 
of the two schools continually varies. Sometimes these 
principles approach each other, as if a truce was to be 
made ; and then again they are antagonistic. They are 
treated as if they excluded each other, when this is not 
necessarily the case. A utilitarianism may be possible 
which is in perfect harmony with intuitionalism. The 
subjects overlap: they are two circles which intersect 
and thus have a part in common. Both, if they go deep 
enough, must take something as innate ; both must learn 
from experience ; both recognize the useful. Hence, 
in reality, both are intuitional, and both are utilistic. 
According to their usual treatment they, however, 
differ in their intellectual apprehension of the right, 
not respecting what is innate, unless intuitionalism 
means innate ideas, or utilitarianism means that absurd 
empiricism which finds outside of the mind what can 
only be in the mind. There is no reason in intuitional- 
ism itself why it should not regard right as inherent 
in our nature, and determined by the constitution of 
things, and yet regard the right as the useful. The 
difference is thus less a question of inherence than of 
intellectual development; though it is evident that the 
intuitional school seeks a metaphysical basis, while 
the utilitarian moves more in the realm of the phenome- 
nal. Yet when traced back to its source, the impulse 



to do right, whether it be 8yiion3rmonB with the useful 
or not, must necessarily have ita basis in the nature of 
our being. Whatever may be its external occasion, the 
ouyJa is always inner, personal. 

As intuitionalism refers primarily only to the psycho- 
logical source of ethics, so utilitarianism refers primarily 
ouly to means, not the end. Both names are, therefore, 
objectionable as a designation of the entire system of 
morality. A less satisfactory word than " utilitarianism " 
could hardly have been chosen for the ultimate princi- 
ples of morality. The useful is always means, never 
an end. How, then, can the means to an end be the 
end of moral conduct? Perhaps we cannot conceive 
an ethical system in which the right and useful are nut 
in the end perfectly harmonious. But if the useful is 
the law for ethics, we at once ask : Useful for what? 

There are certain precepts which we regard as of 
binding authority. What constitut«3 them an impera- 
tive command? 

It it) here assumed that this authority really exists 
for every normally developed human being. Its non- 
existence would prove a being not moral. If the intel- 
lect may be so perverted that the normal exercise of 
thought becomes impossible, why may not the moral 
nature be so j^erverted as to fail to discern between 
right and wrong ? But tlie moral per^'ersions of men, 
and the diversity of views respecting the right, are no 
evidence that morality has no basis in the constitution 
of human nature. 

Morality, being something objective, and the same 

f'lF all responsible beings, not mere subjective prefer^ 

[ice, whim, opinion, or arbitrary determination, it is as 

-abject to laws as are our reasoning faculties. The 

deepest inquiry must always conclude that these laws 
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have their basiB in the nature of things ; and that, in 
their ultimate consequences, they must tend to produce 
harmony. Laws which goyem phenomena cannot them- 
selves be made phenomenal. Were there no moral order 
in the universe, our moral laws would not be harmletis 
fiction merely, but an actual perversion. However we 
may define the right, its last interpretation must be 
consonant with our own being and with the design of 
things. This broad and deep view of morality reveals 
it as objectively real and eternal. But we must distin- 
guish between the absolute norm for morality and its 
conscious possession. Just because so deep, it is diffi- 
cult of discovery ; and difiEerent views of the standard 
of right arise from different apprehensions of the nature 
and source of things, or because the individual and the 
temporal, instead of the universal and eternal, are made 
the basis of morality.* 

We are not born with a code of morals ready for 
immediate application ; such a code can only be formed 
by training and education and surroundings. As these 
vary greatly, so may tlie views on particular points of 
conduct, however universal and alike the innate moral 
basis. But why is a moral training at all possible ? 
Because there is moral capacity in man, making him 



* It is the narrow and shallow conception of morality which oon- 
stantly leads us to misapprehend its nature. The very terms generally 
used to designate moral conduct and relations need but be understood 
in their full breadth and depth in order to get at the essence of monlA. 
When we speak of the right, we do not get the full meaning of the term 
unless we take it in all its relations; namely, right in consideration of 
all that exists. We want to do what is due and proper, not merely 
when we consider ourselves only, but in view of other men also, of tlie 
universe, and of God. If we cannot take all this into the account in 
moral action or in determining the right, the difficulty is with our intel- 
lect; and our inability to apprehend the broad, eternal basis of the right 
should not load to a perversion of morality itself. 
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BUBceptible to moral impressionB, and capable of moral 
ipiration and of registing immoral tendencies. 
While no amount of training or education could 
e a being ethical unless it had an innate moral 
opacity, the peculiar dii-ection of morality in an iiidi- 
vidual depends largely on the intellectual development. 
The different elements of our nature are so intimately 
related that the state of the one must also affect that 
of the other. The innate element of conscience consists 
not in the apprehension of this or that conception of 
right, for that would imply the existence of innate 
ideae. With increased knowledge, our previous judg- 
ments may be reversed. It is thus seen that they are 
intellectual, dependent on our mental attainments. So 
long as the purely theoretical element in morals is made 
its essence, conscience cannot be regarded as either 
innate or unchangeable. Conscience is an impztl$e to 
the right. This impulse has its basis or possibility in 
the nature of our being. Without this emotional or 
impulsive element, we might contemplate truth theo- 
retically, without any feeling of personal responsibility 
respecting it. When the intellect has discovered the 
right, conscience impels us to do it. Conscience, viewed 
ily or mainly a discerner of right, is put on an 
intellectual basis. How inadequate this view, is evi- 
t from the fact that conscience does not merely 
pel to do the right known, but also impels to seek 
the right and the truth. Thus instead of being an 
intellectual apprehension, conscience is an Impulse 
behind all intellectual activity ; it is the ethical energy 
human nature. 

Viewed in this light, conscience reveals a most ira- 
rrtant aspect of our nature. The fact tliat we are 
it indiSerent to right and wrong establlBheB the truth 
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that we are moral beings, — a truth whose significance 
for our position and relations in the universe is of in- 
estimable value. This truth is the basis of all ethics. 
We may not always be able to determine with absolute 
certainty what is right, but that does not interfere with 
the absoluteness of conscience. The way to the right 
may be lost, but this very possibility implies that it 
exists. So the impulse to seek and to do the right may 
be partly suppressed by lust or other agencies, and thus 
the normal action and development of conscience may 
be hindered. But the absence of certain tendencies 
and impressions, under particular circumstances, does 
not prove that in a normally developed human being 
they would not be present. The arguments against 
the innateness of conscience are largely of this negative 
character, and in reality prove nothing against morality 
as an essential element of human nature. 

While emphasizing healthy moral views as a condi- 
tion of healthy moral conduct, we need not hold witli 
Socrates that correct knowledge is the only thing re- 
quired. In a being otherwise perfect, this would 
indeed be the case ; but, as we have seen, there is as 
striking evidence in human nature of emotional and 
volitional as of intellectual perversion. What is appre- 
hended as right by the intellect must be chosen by the 
will before there can be moral conduct. The frequent 
rejection by the will of what is recognized as right, is 
too common to require special mention. The different 
elements of our nature, involved in morality, greatly 
complicate the subject. While the will is the most 
essential factor in the realization of morality, this will 
depends largely on the proper relation of the intellect 
and the emotions to the right. In morals we have an 
aspect of truth different from that given in logic and 



fButhetics, an aspect which pute us into peculiar relation 
to it: thH relation of reBponsibility. In morality we are 
made to sustain a personal relation to the truth." An 
intellectual being without the ability to discern right 
and wrong, and without the feeling of responsibility, 
would wholly miss a certain aspect of truth. The truth 
would be viewed only in its objective relation, not as 
having a personal interest. Such a being would lack 
a peculiar sense, and all that pertains to morality would 
be as foreign to him as color to a blind man. 

That personal relation to the truth which exists in 
morality is the ground of all moral law or of duty. 
Take that away, and it becomes absurd to talk of 
morals. How do we account for the consciousness of 
this relation ? Why can we not rest in the contempla- 
tion of the ideal good, just as we do in that of the ideal 
beauty ? Ethics begins when besides the contemplation 
of the ideal we recogiuze any degree of responsibility 
for its realization. There is always in morality a cate- 
gorical imperative, though its content may differ from 
that formulated by Kant. What makes this imperative 
ou{fht, always found in morals and never in any thing 
We have answered that it has its seat in con- 

[ence ; but this leads to the question, How did it get 
In mtioual ethics we seek an explanation of that 

ipulne which is the basis of morality. 
■In harmony with a broad tendency of modern 

tDught, conscience has been pronounced a product of 

Foltitiun. How this was possible ts not explained eat- 
ictorily. nor is there agreement aa to the exact nature 

r the process; but whatever the differences respecting . 

' A relation invoIvlDK tbe wbo1» person an a penon. Penonalitf 
iKvaUcB wlt-ooiuclausiiesii ((be coniciousiieM of aell aa (Ustluet from •U 
OlbM obJecUJ Bul MlMutcnDination. 
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details, eyolutionistB usually regard conscience and the 
whole of ethics as the product of natural deyelopment 
Some lay the stress on heredity, by means of which ce^ 
tain predispositions and tendencies are supposed to be 
explained ; others emphasize the training, the influence 
of the environment, and the association of ideas induced 
by habit. The theory of evolution has certainly di- 
rected attention to important elements heretofore too 
much neglected. The basis with which an individual 
starts (whether the product of heredity or not), the his- 
torical development into whose results he is placed, the 
statutory laws, the customs of the people, the prevalent 
views of morality, and the habits he forms, are all potent 
factors in determining his views of morals and his moral 
conduct. The correct theory of ethics cannot be found 
by ignoring or rejecting these factors, but by fully 
considering them, and critically distinguishing their real 
from their imagined influence. Since what is innate 
and implicitly (potentially) present may be subject to 
evolution so as to be explicitly (really) present, there 
is no reason why intuitionalism and evolution may not 
be harmonized. 

Over-zealous Darwinians (especially materialists like 
Carl Vogt) are apt to create suspicion even res{)ectiiig 
those elements in the theory which are well-founded. 
Thus, as is so common in such cases, the theory is estab- 
lished before the inductions justify it, and then it is 
used as an absolute law to interpret facts. The efforts 
to evolve morality and religion from brutes depend 
wholly on analogical reasoning ; and it is evident that 
frequently human elements are interpreted into brutes, 
in order to discover in brutes ethical and spiritual germs. 
If the animal could develop itself up to man, or if some- 
thing could be added to it which would make it human, 
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the question would be settled. But this veiy possibility 
remains to be proved, Tlie process of evolving men 
from brutes is too often accomplished by first making 
men brutes. Here is a region in which hypotheses luxu- 
riate in the name of exact science. Some of the very 
advocates of this theory fail to study man himself as an 
iodividual, as a part of humanity, and in connection 
with the history of human development. Until the 
epecifio element of morality is found in matter or in 
the animal, — not merely an imagined something &om 
which its evolution may be imagined, — we shall be 
limited to its discussion where certainly found, namely 
in man. The apparent analogies, mere interpretations 
on our part, do not establish a real likeness or sameness. 
Heredity, the laws of association, historical develop- 
ment, the training of tlie individual and his environ- 
mentf the statutory laws and prevalent views of legal 
right, can at best account only for prevailing moral 
opinions. They never lead beyond the historical and 
psychological contemplation of morality. Let us sup- 
pose, too, that, in accounting for what is, they explain 
the opinions respecting what ought to be, and give an 
impulse to seek what is recognized as right. Now, if 
besides these nothing else were involved in morality, 
the question of its origin might be settled, very largely 
at least, by an appeal to these factors ; the ori^n of the 
imperative ought would of course not be explained. 
But these are not the only factors. Instead of letting 
all that may have come through inheritance, the laws of 
association, historical development, training and envi- 
ronment, the constitution and laws of a land, the views 
of legal right, or any or all existing views ai]d tlieories, 
determine the ethical laws, I subject all these to critir 
, interpret them rationally, accept some and reject 
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others, and form a Btandard of right which is not giyen 
by all of them combined. There is such a thing as his- 
torical morality, but we distinguish it from the rational 
and philosophical. The latter may even use the historical 
as a help in the formation of its ideals ; but history or 
custom can never determine the character of rational 
ethics. The laborious ethical process starting witli the 
historical, the hereditary, and the environment, but ris- 
ing above them under the sole guidance of reason, and 
making all of them subject to its criticisms and laws ^ 
surely no one will claim that this process is hereditary, 
or associational, or historical, or a product of the envi- 
ronment. The fact is, that purely evolutional morality, 
in ignoring the rational element, is not morality at all ; 
it reduces the moral processes to natural law, and thus 
robs them of the very thing that makes them moral. 
But rational morality can use all that such evolutionists 
claim, and can give it full weight in determining the 
character of morality. Give evolution something to 
evolve ; give education something to educate ; give the 
environment something that is environed ; determine not 
merely what the laws of association do, but whi/ they 
work as they work ; in other words, let reason give an 
adequate philosophical explanation, instead of the par- 
tial psychological and historical ones usually given, and 
all that enters into morality will receive its proj)er place 
in the system. We only get morality when we interpret 
what is, and what must be, into an ought; and this 
interpretation is only possible if the interpreter is 
rational, personal, and responsible. I can be moral just 
because I can rise above all that I have been made by 
heredity and other influences, toward an ideal wliich 
springs from my own being, and whose contemplation 
impels me to seek its realization.^ 
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^^KWhoever admits the distinction between whnt h and 
^^Wiat ought to he. virtually admita the aiipreniacy of 
mind in moral questions. It is in morality that the 
autonomy of miud appears in its most perfect form. 
Unless we are a liiw unto ourselves, whatever may be 
needed to develop us to become such a law, a system of 
ethics is impossible. Mau is an ethical being because he 
L-aii be himself in the inexorable nexus of things, and 
i.;m say j/es when the environment says no. In ethics 
man lifts himself to the height of his own ideals, and 
rises fi'om things to personality. Morality is not a 
creation out of nothing, but from that which is only in 
mind. We cannot go behind tliis : our miud is so con- 
stituted that in its normal development the moral 
ideals are produced. This may be called idealism, be- 
cause the ordinary realism cannot produce it or even 
iiccount for it; but it is an idealism which ia the 
iiileusest, and the only true and abiding realism. 

We have already found that the utilitarian and intui- 
tional schools do not necessarily exclude each other. 
Even if the basis of morahtj- is intuitive, that does not 
exclude a utilitarianism which adapts means to a certain 
end, though it opposes the substitution of means for 
end. The end sought by utilitarianism may be pleaa- 
ure for the individual or society at large, or it may be 
the preservation of the individual and society, or wel- 
fare, well-being, health, efficiency. In all these cases 
the right (in the sense of means) is determined by the 
nseful. Where morality is viewed as part of biology 
or natural liistory, it will be regarded as somehow the 
product of the effort of conscious life to follow " the line 
of least resistance " or " the lino of least pain," and to 
make hunger or physical craving its occasion or source. 
^^^Usually hedonism and eudfemonism reject the ego- 
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tistic and favor the altniistio or social view, recog- 
nizing the happiness or weI£Etre of society at large as 
the great aim of morals. It is admitted^ too, that the 
pleasures sought are not the low ones, but the highest 
Sometimes they are spoken of as rational, and the desiie 
to attain them is called a rational desire in distinction 
from the sensuous. The meaning of course is not that 
the libertine and savage, in the pursuit of gross pleas- 
ures, have morality to perfection. This is not even the 
doctrine of Epicureanism, though it is frequentiy so 
understood. The social and rational are connected as 
intimately as possible with this pleasure. But taken 
even in its most rational sense, can pleasure or happiness 
be regarded as the ultimate end of conduct ? 

In examining utilitarian writers, one is struck with 
the difficulty of remaining consistent with their theory. 
It is frequently found that they actually abandon the 
theory, or else make concessions on important points. 
Thus J. S. Mill, a true Benthamite in the theory that 
pleasure is the only good, makes a significant confes- 
sion.* Speaking of a crisis in his mental history, he 
says, " I never, indeed, wavered in the conviction that 
happiness is the test of all rules of conduct, and the end 
of life. But I now thought that this end was only to 
be attained by not making it the direct end. Those 
only are happy (I thought) who have their minds fixed 
on some object other than their own happiness ; on the 
happiness of others, on the improvement of mankind, 
even on some art or pursuit, followed not as a means, 
but as itself an ideal end. Aiming thus at something 
else, they find happiness by the way. The enjoyments 
of life (such was now my theory) are sufficient to make 
it a pleasant thing, when they are taken en poMMonti 

^ Autolriograpky, 143. 
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without being made a principal object. Once make 
them so, and they are immediately felt to be insufficient. 
They will not bear a scrutinizing examination. Ask 
yourself whether you are happy, and you cease to be so. 
The only chance is to treat, not happiness, but some end 
external to it, as the purpose of life. Let your self- 
consciousness, your scrutiny, your self-interrogation, ex- 
haust themselves on that ; and if otherwise fortunately 
circumstanced, you will inhale happiness with the air 
you breathe, without dwelling on it or thinking about 
it, without either forestalling it in imagination, or put- 
ting it to flight by fatal questioning. This theory now 
became the basis of my philosophy of life." Surely a 
strange end that is defeated when made " the direct 
end " 1 If enjoyments are to be taken " en patsant, 
rithout being made a principal object," it is hard to 
pderstaud in what sense they are to be made the 
timate end or " principal object." 
If happiness is the sole object, then the means for its 
attainment must be right, and there is no difference in 
the moral quality of pleasures; yet this the advocates 
will not admit. As soon as any moral quality aside from 
the pleasurable itself is admitted, pleasure ceases to 
be the sole object of moral choice. If the happiness of 
others is the final moral law, then if I have the choice 
uf making fifty good men or fifty-one bad men supremely 
happy, I ought to confer tlie bappines-s on the bad, and 
leave the good iu misery. If not. why not? 

The debauchee makes pleasure the ultimate rule of 
conduct: why condemn hiio? To say, because his 
pleasures are wrong, is yielding the whole point, and 
making something else than pleasure the rule- At 
best it can oidy he claimed by the hedonist that the 
^Hbbauchec is miistaken as to the means of obtaining 
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pleasure, since by his licentiousness he destroys the very 
capacity for enjoyment, and ruins himself. The state 
of a man may be such that what pleases him works 
destruction ; then he must be put into a state in which 
his pleasure will conduce to his welfare. This means 
that if a man's state is right, his pleasures will be bene- 
ficial. Make yourself what you ought to be, then you 
will do what gives the highest pleasure. No one doubts 
that if he becomes perfect his greatest pleasure will be 
in the perfect, and that this pleasure will be right. 
But here character is made the great aim, being viewed 
as the end to be attained irrespective of the pleasure, 
while pleasure is regarded as but a natural consequence 
of that character. Not what is merely means is sought, 
but the end for which the means are the condition ; not 
wliat is merely phenomenal, as pleasure, is the aim of 
ethics, but what is substantial and permanent, namely a 
state or character. 

But if character is the ultimate aim for the individ- 
ual, why shall he make any thing else, as happiness or 
welfare, his aim in dealing witli his fellow-men? If 
for himself character is the condition of the highest 
well-being, must it not likewise be so for every other 
member of society? Those who admit this may still 
claim that, while character is the great aim, it is sought 
solely for the sake of the liaj)piness it aflFords. One 
need but state the proposition in this bald way to show 
that no one can really advocate it; and it may be 
unconditionally affirmed that he who seeks character 
solely for the sake of pleasure, ^vill neither form a 
perfect character nor attain the highest pleasure. 

If pleasure or happiness is the aim, how can I ever 
feel it a duty to sacrifice for the sake of others? It 
may not be to me a pleasure to sacrifice myself for 
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others; indeed, if it is a pleasure, it is hard to under- 
stand wherein it is a sacrifice. Hedonism either de- 
stroys all sacrifice for human welfare, or else reduces 
it to the blind instinct or impulse of the brute. To 
regard sacrifice a-s the result of calcuUiting the amount 
of pleasure to be gained, destroys its nobility. Sacrifice 
is noble when perfonued for the sake of right and duty; 
and it is regarded noble in proportion to the intensity 
of the sufFeriiig. That the joy of doing right more than 
balances the pain of the suffering, may be true, but it 
does this because it is right ; but the right is not done 
for the sake of securing greater pleasure. 

Frequently the appeal is made from pleasure to the 
right. A man finds fiia joy in the lowest pleasures,* 
and he is urged to forsake tliem because they are 
wrong. Surety in such cases the appeal is not made 
from one pleasui-e to another, but to something quali- 
tatively different. If the difference in the pleasure is 
only quantitative, the man living in the grossest pleas- 
urea of vice differs only in degree from the man who 
is virtuous, benevolent, and in every resi>eet morally 
perfect. With pleasure as the standard, misery is the 
only vice. 

In the discussion of utilitarianism, it ia common to 
copfound things that are wholly distinct, and for this 
reason m much of the discussion is inconclusive. The 
confusion is largely the result of confounding an intel- 
lectual with an emotional element. Thus the appre- 
hension of the right is continually contrasted with the 
desire for happiness, whereas the two may be in perfect 
harmony. The conflict in this case, if there is any at 
all, is between the intellect and the emotions. Instead 
of contrasting the intellectual apprehension of right 
* Hon can plemares be low If tlie |>louaiirablt is Ibu tlglit V 
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with a desire, we ahonld compace the intellectual appre- 
hension of right with the intellectual apprehension of 
the pleasurable. When this is done, it will at once be 
seen that the two are not synonymous. The apprehen- 
sion of the right, in the brradest sense, takes into 
account all moral relations. Applied by the individual 
to himself, it implies a correct relation to all things. 
If he takes account only of his iutellect, or only of 
his feelings, or only of his conduct, his view of the 
relation will be partial ; he must take his whole being 
into account. This relation must include the family, 
humanity, in £act, all things in all their bearings, in 
order to be fuU and perfect. In all respects the indi- 
vidual wants to be right in his relation to all things. 
The right in this full sense is what is due or becoming, 
what is in harmony with truth, with God, with the 
perfect ideal. The fact that we cannot take so deep 
and broad a view of things does not interfere with the 
idea and the eternal basis of right itself. This rightness 
of relation, this correctness of myself in view of ihe 
whole universe of being, involves the right relation of 
my being, and all that proceeds from it; and thus 
includes character and apprehension and desire and 
conduct, and not feeling merely. 

When now we turn from this broad, all-comprehen- 
sive, rational view of right, to the pleasurable, what is 
the difiference? While the former includes the pleas- 
urable so far as right, but only as an element in con- 
nection with rightness of being, thought, and conduct 
the pleasurable as the aim of morality takes a partial 
view of right, namely only so far as related to the 
feelings, and ignores all the others. For this reason, 
however the pleasurable may be harmonized with right, 
it can never be the complete basis of ethics ; it puts a 
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^K part for the whole, and thus destroys the possibility of 
^^ a perfect sjBtem. Another vice in this method is the 

fact that it niokes this part an emotional instead of a 

rational element. 

The deeper we pursue these considerations, the more 

defective hedonism appears. Its advocates cannot he 

consisteut, because they put on the throne what is 

» subordinate ; they make the conclusion the major prem- 
ise. It is certainly strange that vulgar pleasures and 
the highest approval of conscience should be put into 
the same category as pleasurable. Better substitute for 
pleasure rightness of emotion, and under this include 
all the feelings which spring from a proper relation to 
objecta. It thus includes intellectual joys, peace, and 
all true gratification, but rejects false pleasures which 
have their source in a false relation to things. We 
iiu8 distinguish ethical from base pleasures. The stand- 
i of the former ia something objective ; the standard 
f the latter is subjective only. 
This lightness of being and relation, demanded by 
I ethics, presupposes that there is a possible harmony 
Llietween the moral being and the universe," With this 
sep basis of ethics in the nature of things, we shall 
»ve no difficulty in harmonizing the views which 
E'inake the right and tlie pleasurable the end of morals. 
We liave already seen that the former, as the more 
comprehensive, includes the latter. If there is reason 
in the universe, then the right relation of being must 
result in pleasure to a creature with sensibility. Pleas- 
ure is, in fact, only a harmonious emotional relation. 
Rigbtness in being and relation implies hannony, satis- 

* To rlew nuin only in relation to bta environment is belittlins. 

K™leas the whole iiniTerae, pbfiicBl and Bplrltaal, is reguded u tbat 
rironmBnt. 
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flEtction, and all the emotions which can spring from 
the proper influence of one being on another being. 
Where the rights then, in the full comprehensiveness 
of its meaning, is attained, pleasure must be one of the 
results. It is an effect, but not the whole, there being 
other effects also ; it is not a cause or the end. It is a 
good ; but a good which has its source in the supreme 
good, in a character which puts a man in every respect 
into the right relation. When this right relation is 
contemplated rationally, I get the idea of right ; when 
I view it in relation to my emotions, I get the notion 
of pleasure, happiness, welfare; when I view it in 
relation to conduct, I get the law for moral action. 

When morality is compressed into the sphere of the 
emotions, instead of being viewed as a rational prin- 
ciple, its aim must of course be made happiness or 
pleasure. If the desire refers to a feeling as the object 
sought, it must of course be happiness. All feelings are 
pleasurable or painful; no one can desire the latter, 
unless he can desire what is not desirable. To speak of 
a desire for pleasure, is really tautology ; we can have 
no other desire as desire. In opposition to all such 
efforts to make morality merely emotional, Kant is right 
in emphasizing the purely rational element in ethics; 
but he goes too far in wholly rejecting the emotions 
from ethical conduct. A course is not right because I 
desire it, but I ought to desire it because it is right. 

Is feeling the sole motive power of the will ? Many 
claim that tliis is the case, and it is taken for granted 
by those who affirm that the pleasurable determines the 
right. But in spite of the generally adopted theory 
to the contrary, feeling is not the sole motive power of 
the will. There is no feeling unless it is felt ; and it 
is evident that much of our conduct is not preceded by 
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emotion. So in the purely theoretical contemplation 
uf tlie right, we can decide what it ought to he in 
the abstract, without considering out emotional nature. 
Having decided what it is theoretically, in the abstract, 
it can be chosen as the theory of conduct without con- 
sidering its personal application and without giving an 
occasion for any personal feeling to arise. Not in the 
abstract determination of right, any more than in any 
other abstract question of truth, need my feelings be 
aroused. But in the specific application of the theory, 
when it comes to practical details, personal feeling 
enters into consideration. In determining the right in 
the abstract, we carry on a purely intellectual process. 
Aiid when the right has once been determined, there is 
no reason why it should not be made the law of con- 
duct, without considering feeling, or even against feel- 
ing. We seek the truth because it is the truth, some- 
tliing final in itself; we seek the right because it i& 
right, also something final. And if feeling or prejudice 
interferes with truth, we reject such interference; and 
we da 8o equally respecting the right. So far from let- 
ting our emotions determine conduct, reason demands 
that its own voice is supreme and shall alone be heard. 
A moral judgment is an imperative ; but just because it 
is a judgmetit, it is not an emotion. The love of duty 
or the pleasure in (he doing does not lessen the morality 
in the ciise; the moral element is, however, not in the 
love or the pleasure, but in the duty. As in cesthetics, 
t,u in ethics, we form a state (character), and the norms 
embodied in this state act directly, without waiting for 
an emotion to intervene. In ethical conduct we do 
what we are, not merely what we feel. 

The root of many perversions in ethics is to be found 
in the false theory that feeling is the sole motive power 
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of the wilL Can we not choose to make reason the 
standard instead of feeling? Undoubtedly. But what 
is the motive in thus choosing reason ? The £act that 
this choice is worthy of my being. I thus prefer worthi- 
ness of being to phenomenal emotion. Only by con- 
founding preference, which may rest on other than 
emotional grounds, with pleasure, does the theory of 
feeling as the sole motive of the will find any basis. 
There may indeed be a choice between different pleas- 
ures, but there may also be a choice between pleasure 
and reason. Even if we view ethics wholly in the light 
of values, we can value the law of reason above the 
impulse of an emotion. We can choose nothing in 
which we do not somehow have a personal concern and 
an interest; but it is a mistake to regard feeling, or 
more specifically the feeling of pleasure, as the only 
human concern. I may even recognize it to be my 
duty to do the very thing my feelings oppose ; if, then, 
conscience can oppose all impulses to pleasure, how can 
pleasure be the impulse of conscience? By making 
subjective pleasure the standard of ethics, its ideals are 
degraded and destroyed. 

One of the latest German works on ethics * affirms 
that " what is in no sense a good for me, I cannot desire 
solely for the sake of good to others ; but only in case 
it also has for me a perceptible and appreciable value. 
In this sense it must be affirmed that in every human 
volition is necessarily involved not merely eudsemonism, 
or a reference to the feeling of pleasure in general, but 
also egoism, or the reference to the feeling of personal 
pleasure. It is totally impossible for a human being to 
choose an end, and the necessary means for its attain- 
ment, which have no relation to his personal feeling." 

* Vor/ragen cier Ethik, yon Dr. Christoph Sigwart; 886, p. a 
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i readily be admitted that every choice i 
to our feelings, and the realization or failure will necea- 
narily effect the feeling ; but this is not the point in dis- 
jmte. The question ia whether feeling is necessarily 
the motive or the aim of the choice ? This presents a 
radical problem, and the character of a system of ethica 
will depend largely on the nature of the solution. 

In ethics we move in the domain of values, and no 
choice is possible unless the object chosen has some 
worth in our estimation. This is implied in the choice 
itself, and is an essential element in all volition. But 
it is a mistake to make the feeling of pleasure the test 
of worth. If an object has worth for me, I of course 
rejoice in its attainment ; but if I choose it because it is 
noble, true, right, it is a perversion to make tlie joy 
which is merely an incidental result of this choic* th* 
motive of the choice. I do not choose the true for 
the reason that I prefer it to the false, for that is putting 
truth on a level with mere subjective whims ; but I prefer 
it to the false because it is the truth. In other words, the 
altiroat« ground of choice is not the mere fact of prefer- 
ence ; but the fact of truth is the reason for the pref- 
erence, and the ultimate ground of choice. I thus make 
truth the rule for my prefereuce, not my preference the 
rule for the apprehension of truth. In choosing the trntb 
as trnth, I do not at all consider the pffect on my feel- 
ing; how, then, can feeling be the motive of the choice? 
By making it the motive, we simply make an effect the 
cause. The very fact that I can choose what ia right in 
the abstract, and because it is nglit, without regard to 
the feeling produced, is conclusive proof that I choose 
for the sake of the right, not for the sake of any p1ea»- 
ure it may produce. Even in the choice of the right, 
I have satis&ction or pleasure ; but it is not for the 
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sake of this pleasure that I make the choice, but for 
the sake of the right, and the pleasure is simply a con- 
comitant of the choice. Let us say that we love the 
right, and that we choose it because we love it ; then of 
course the choice of right, as a mere choice, is put on a 
level with the choice of the basest gratification, although 
it may spring from the noblest nature. But why do we 
love the right ? Not because it produces pleasure in us, 
but because it is in harmony with a righteous character. 
And where reason has become the guide of life, the right 
is loved and chosen for the sake of what it is, not for 
the sake of the emotion it excites. So I affirm that I 
take pleasure in truth ; but does that mean that I value 
truth only for the sake of the pleasure it excites ? It 
is thus evident that the real motive in choice, whether 
selfish or altruistic, or purely rational, or whatever it 
may be, depends on the character of the person, and on 
the rule adopted for life. I, of course, cannot prefer a 
thing without preferring it; but that does not mean 
that I prefer a thing because it gratifies, since the ques- 
tion of gratification may not at all have entered into the 
consideration. If I can contemplate an object as it is 
in itself, abstracting wholly from its relation to my feel 
ing, then I can also abstract from my feelings in choos- 
ing it. Against my feeling I can put an imperative 
oughtj and can choose a standard against my feelings. 
In other words, reason, conscience, character, as well as 
the desire for pleasure, can be made the motive of con- 
duct. Epicureanism is possible, but so also is stoicism. 
It is thus evident that a sharp distinction must be 
made between the motive of the choice and the feeling 
which is merely concomitant. The very fact that there 
may be reason in a choice, implies that the rational 
element may predominate over the emotional. 



The position here taken disposes of such questions as 
these: Does ethics depend on something inherent in 
the mind and on the relations of the mind, or does it 
consider only results ? Is it grounded in the constitu- 
tion of things, or in considerations of wliat is yet to 
become? Such inquiries are based on a supposed 
antagonism, where iu reality there is none. What 
results, and what ought to become, must somehow be 
in the constitution of things. In the completeness with 
which it contemplates objects, etliics takes into account 
both what is and what ought to be. But in consider- 
ing what ought to be, ethics again takes into account 
the constitution of things. It aims at a state, something 
that abides, not merely to produce a transient emotion. 
Instead of making a feeling the standard of reason, it 
makes reason the standard, and feeling an element In 
the process of realizing its end. By making emotion 
its law, we reduce ethics to the level of festhetics; but 
by making it inhere in the constitution of things, and 
seek a state or condition in harmony with the ideal of 
this constitution, we get the true idea of ethics. 

We have now attained a standpoint from which we 
can judge all moral claims. Every aim short of the 
rightness mentioned falls short of the final aim. This, 
of course, does not imply that the aim itself is wrong; 
it may be right but not final ; it may be embraced in 
that final aim, as an arc in a circle. If it is said that 
the aim is the survival of the fittest, we ask, fittest for 
what? If the survival of the fittest means the fittest 
to live, that is likely to survive without any help. How 
can the fittest to live do otherwise than survive the 
unfit or the less fitted ? If the aim is the preservation 
of life, the question arises, why preserve life? Neither 
"efficiency of the social organism" the final aii 
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E£Bciency for what ? Every aim abort of rightness of 
being and relation fiEula to reach the tap-root of ethics. 
Every deep inquiry pushes down to this rightness ; and 
while the modem horror of metaphysics may seem to 
absolve men from the necessity of finding this tap-root, 
it does not oblige them to deny its existence, and to 
a£Brm that the roots lying on the surface are the 
deepest. 

Do what we may, we cannot get morality as a natural 
process, but only as a process of reason. To the fMUt 
in nature, I oppose the aught of reason. So if the pleas- 
urable only is the object of choice, we are forced to 
take our place with Socrates, and say that we need but 
know the right to do it. The aught in this case, as 
much as in the other, becomes a must. I ought, how- 
ever, to do the right even if I cannot see just what 
pleasure will flow from it ; I ought to do it even with- 
out considering the question of pleasure. If the pessi- 
mist sees in suicide, not merely of the individual but 
of humanity, the only hope of relief from misery, why 
not commit suicide ? Ought not the parent to strangle 
his child if that is the only way to save it from misery ? 
What rig?U has he to let it live if happiness is the 
reason of the ought ? 

The freedom of the will involved in ethics has caused 
much speculative difficulty. Its theoretical explanation 
was regarded by Kant as impossible, but he held that 
it is a necessary postulate of the practical reason ; and 
he did not hesitate to declare that the primacy belongs 
to the practical, not to the speculative reason. Alter- 
natives are presented to us, as, for instance, the objects 
of reason and of sense, and we choose the one and reject 
the other. So far there is no practical difficulty. True 
or ideal liberty is frequently spoken of as a union of 
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freedom and necessity, namely, tlie voluntary choice 
u! that which is true, right, eternal, or which ia for 
reaaon a neceaaity. This removes from the freedom of 
the will all mere arbitrarinoss. If it wants to be truly 
free, it must choose what is objectively true and right. 
The ultimate ground of this freedom is in the epirit ; 
it is free because it has the power of self-determination 
BO far as its own conduct is concerned. It can choose 
between an external and an internal law ; it can become 
a slave of things, or can be a law unto itself. This is 
Involved in the idea of personality. Our reasoning is 
60 involved in the chain of cause and effect, that we 
Qsually regard all cause as itself only the eflect of 
something else. We even regard being as involving 
the idea of cause, when it does nothing of the kind. 
Chiinge luvolves the idea; but being is that which t>, 
while only that which hecomeg involves the idea of 
cause. A being that is free does not necessarily create, 
but it chooses. It cannot be part of the mechanism of 
nature, that mechanism which in our day is often so 
exclusively viewed as to be made the standard for 
judging all things. The spirit cannot be mechanical 
and yet have choice. We, indeed, imagine that we 
understand the mechanism of nature, while the choice 
of Ilic npirit is pninounced an unfathomable mystery. 
But we have seen that we understand the one just as 
perfectly as the other, the necessity in nature beiug 
not a whit more ex[)Iicftble oi- rational than the choice 
of the spirit. Hesidea, if the mechanism of nature is 
Uie law of mind, then not only does all the mystery 
mill, but thought ia also involved in contradictions, 
can this mechanical necessity produce the con- 
iction of freedom, of choice, and all the activity of I 
iiiwrienco? Then the belief in freedom, and all other ] 
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views, true or false, are a necessity. But if necessary, 
they must be true ; in other words, error is truth. Not 
on a mechanical, but only on a rational basis, is a system 
of ethics possible. 

In our subject philosophy verges on religion ; moral- 
ity is, in fact, their point of contact and the ground 
which they have in common. While in rational ethics 
we consider man in his relation to the universe, in reli- 
gion we consider his relation to God. But ultimately 
his relation to the universe depends on his relation to 
God, and thus religion' and ethics are found to have 
essentially the same basis. In any true sense, a system 
of ethics is impossible on atheistic principles. If, for 
instance, there is no design in the universe, there can 
be no end which I ought to realize. It is absurd to 
claim that man ought to seek certain results, if he is 
not made or intended for any thing. In ethics we liave 
the very strongest argument for design. Even utilita- 
rianism need but be probed to the bottom in order to 
discover that it must finally rest on a theistic basis. 
With nothing but matter and invariable laws, it never 
can establish the fact that I ought to sacrifice for the 
good of the greatest number ; all it can do is to claim 
that I must let myself go as the unalterable laws force 
me. Even if I can persuade myself that there is a moral 
order of the universe, or a moral law, whose source is 
not in a personality, I do not see how this involves 
an imperative. Why not let this law or order take 
care of itself? It must be self-evident, that without 
the conception of obligation a system of ethics is not 
possible ; but it is equally clear that to affirm obligation 
without giving its ground is irrational. For the fact of 
the oughts the reason demands the why^ in order to learn 
whether the fact is authorized. Just here is the point 
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where TSrioua sjatems fail : they attempt to build ethics 
without laying the foiindatiou. They do not go deep 
enough; they assert responsibility without giving a 
BuRicieiit reason for it ; they construct a system which 
has )«igiiilicance only for personality, but ignore person- 
ality itself, or at least its legitimate inferences; and 
their whole work is an effort somehow to conjure from 
the mutt of nature the ought of reason. What wonder 
if ia such systems of ethics the essential characteristic 
of ethics is wanting? However we may try to avoid 
them, there are certain postulates without which a 
moral system is impossible : Personality as the ground 
of obligation and the condition for its apprehension ; 
reason or design in the universe, ^ving certain ends 
or an end to be realized; and a future life for meting 
out that juittice which k not attained here. If these 
are admitted, it will also be necessary to postulate the 
existence of God, without whom it is impossible to find 
for them a rational basis. 

(EEFLECTIOSS. 
Definition of Ethics, Relation to other departments 
of Philosophy. Rational and theological Ethics. Basis 
of Ethics in human nature. Different Systems of 
i, Jltbics. Tlieir relation to this basis. Relation of Right 
ind Happiness. Criticism of Intuitionalism and Utili- 
a. What is Conscience ? How regarded by 
BvolutJonism? Objections. What is involved in the 
Kincepta of Obligation and Responsibility ? Define 
tenwinatity. The Useful, or Means as an End. The 
ioiiception of Freedom demanded by Ethics. Ethics 

Materialism. Source of Elhical Ideals. What 
B Good? God as cthiciU. Personal and social 
[elation of Law, Politics, Sociologj-, tn Ethics. 
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demands in view of Socialism. Pleasure and Worthi- 
ness. Ethics of Feeling and of Reason. Why seek 
the Happiness of the Greatest Number? Sacrifice; 
Benevolence. If Pleasure is the end of Morality, how 
can pleasure ever be wrong? What is involved in the 
conception of base pleasures ? Brute-impulse and Con- 
science. Hope of Immortality as based on Ethics. 
Kant's Argument on Immortality. Heredity, Environ- 
ment, and Rational Ethics. Objective Standard of 
Ethics. Mind freeing itself from things in Ethics. 
Ethics and Design. Is he responsible for any thing 
who is not intended for any thing? Kant's Categor- 
ical Imperative. His Essence of Morality in a Good 
Will. Aristotle's Essence of Morality in the realization 
of the Design of our being. Is a Good Will original 
or acquired? How is Remorse possible? Is a knowl- 
edge of Right and Wrong innate? What is innate? 
The relation of Reason and Feeling to Volition. 
Ethics as the culmination of Philosophy. Freedom of 
the Will. Relation of Morality to Religion. Postu- 
lates of Ethics. 
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iKQtaRY among students from the most promiuent 
iiistitutioua has revealed the surprising fact that they 
were permitted to finish their collegiate course without 
receiving special instruction respecting the aim and 
value of the particular studies, and respecting the 
proper spii'it and best method in their pursuit. As a 
consequence, certain branches were studied simply be- 
cause required as conditions of graduation, not because 
their importance for mental development aud practical 
application was appreciated. Under these circum- 
stances it is not strange that so many studies are pur- 
sued in a mechanical way, and tend to binder rather 
than to develop the spirit of the real student. A 
study should be made rational by indicating its nature 
and aim, and by showing how it can be pursued most 
successfully. It is certainly presuming too much to 
suppose that the student understands the purposes of 
studies which are entirely new to him ; and many who 
are eager to learn do not get the full benefit of instruc- 
tion in the classics, mathematics, history, and philosophy, 
because they are left to gmpe their way in the dark. 
The answer of many students to the question, Were 
jou taught the aims of your various studies, and the 
lethod of pursuing them? is, "No; I waa left in 
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the dark until I discovered, after years of hard toil, 
what I should have known in the beginning.'' Not a 
few admit, even after graduation, that they do not 
know how to study. 

Of all studies, philosophy is the most purely rational; 
and in order that its pursuit may be rational, the 
student should get a clear idea of the nature of philos- 
ophy, of the aim and spirit in the study, and the best 
method for attaining success. If heretofore the chief 
aim has been to determine the nature and purpose of 
philosophy, the attention will now be concentrated on 
the demands made by philosophy on the investigator ; 
in other words, we shall now consider the spirit and 
method in the study of philosophy. 

While this spirit and method are necessarily involved 
in all the preceding discussions, their separate treat- 
ment affords an opportunity for a definite statement of 
wliat was all along implied, and for giving a summary 
of the conditions essential for the solution of the prob- 
lems presented. While this chapter is therefore in part 
a review of the course already taken, its chief aim is to 
help tlie student to become an independent philosoph- 
ical inquirer. 

Philosophy is theoretical wisdom, or the idea of wis- 
dom traced to its ultimate principles. The study of 
philosophy requires practical wisdom, which consists 
in the choice of a worthy end, in identifying the spirit 
with that choice and end, so that it becomes an embodi- 
ment of them, and in selecting the best means for the 
attainment of the end. For the student of philosophy, 
practical wisdom therefore requires a clear conception 
of pliilosopliy itself, and a knowledge of the way to its 
attauiment, — reciuirements peculiarly difficult when the 
mere comprehension of the nature of the desired object 
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Hbemands such laborious investigation as pliilosophy. 
If an object can be discovered only by pursuing the 
way that leads to that object, it is not very logical 
to ask the student to determine definitely the object 
desired, in order that he may find the way to it. This 
forecasting of the mind, this anticipatory and prophetic 
element, which becomes the impulse and guide to reali- 
zation and fulfilment, is among the most important of 
our mental functions. A sketch is thus made by the 
mind which it afterwards fills out ; an ideal is shad- 
owed, and life is absorbed in the effort to make the 
ideal itself clearer and real. Thus we define an object, 
and then we seek the object itself with all its wealth 
of fulness. Were the definition more than a shadow, 
we should not be required to follow its outlines so long 
and laboriously in order to find the substance. But 
how important the shadow of philosophy if it leads to 
the substance which casts it ! 

The object of search is brought nearer and becomes 
lore distinct in proportion as progress is made in the 
(Dumey. The mountain outlined against the distant 
rizon gives liut a faint idea of the real ascent. Just 
the domain of science grows clearer, as conquest 
ter conquest is made, so the nature and the sphere 
r philosophy can be understood only in the ratio of 
philosophical study. The student must 
lect the greatest difficulties in the beginning; but 
1 the right start, he will find that every forward 
3 leads him to greater clearness and to richer pos- 
nions. The most extensive view can be obtained 
(Uy on the summit ; but every progress in the ascent 
) the view and makes the summit itself more 



I Philosophy, then, is presented to the student simply 
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as a problem for solution. He is requested to define 
it sharply, and to ponder the definition until the out- 
lines stand distinctly before his mind. ' But for the 
contents of philosophy we are obliged to refer him to 
the solution itself. 

The subject-matter of philosophy may be represented 
by concentric circles; the outer one representing being; 
the next, the theory of knowledge ; the third, the theory 
of feeling, or sBSthetics ; the fourth and innermost, the 
theory of volition, or ethics. Philosophy does not pro- 
pose to exhaust the contents of these circles, but only 
to give the principles and their rational systems. In 
each case philosophy goes behind the details to find the 
first thought, the beginning, not dependent on other 
thoughts, but itself the condition of all thinking in that 
particular circle. A dark background, impenetrable to 
our reason, may lie behind that basis from which all 
our reasoning must start ; but human philosophy does 
not demand the discovery of what is absolutely first, but 
only what is necessarily the starting-point for human 
thinking. If we are unable to comprehend the whole 
circle of truth, philosophy demands that the mind pass 
to the utmost limit of its capacities, so that it may 
reach what for human reason is ultimate. Philosophy 
is thus a limitation for the sake of a determination of 
the first and last rational thought. Distinct from reli- 
gion, and yet in many respects intimately related to it ; 
sharply separated from the special sciences, yet giving 
the basis and completion of all science ; related to 
psychology as the temple to the vestibule ; related to 
history as the rational to the phenomenal, and to life 
as the theoretical is to the practical, — the ideal philoso- 
phy is peculiar, with its domain clearly marked, and 
yet in living connection with all the other realms of 
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thought. Philosophy can no more exist by itself than 
,we can breathe without air; and other departments are 
more complete without philosophy than is the gene- 
of the oak without the acorn as its seed and fruit 

Philosophy, which is viewed objectively as a system 
of ultimate rational principIeE, is to be made subjective, 
or the real possession of the mind. In the effort to 
Bolve thia problem, the question respecting the spirit 
required in the study of philosophy is of fundamental 
importance. While the spirit is first considered, we 
are well aware that it cannot he wholly separated 
&om the method. Thus dogmatism, scepticism, criti- 
cism, eclecticism, empiricism, and idealism indicate a 
particular method in philosophy, but also a certain 
spirit as the source or accompaaiment of the metliod. 
While the one always accompanies tbe other, we give 
the preference to the spirit as supreme, and as really the 
determining factor. 

An attractive view of truth regards it as a seed 
planted in the mind as the soil, and growing according 
to its own inherent powers and laws, into the whole 
system of truth. This makes a truth its own spirit 
and method, the mind merely furnishing the nourish- 
ment required for the growth. Then a correct thought 
deep and broad enough need but be discovered and 
planted in order to develop itself into the whole system 
of philosophy. The figure certainly has the merit of 
indicating the absorption of the mind required in the 
development of philosophic systems. But the objection 
to it is that a process is attributed to thought which is 
really performed by the mind itself. No thought grows 
of ibtelf ; all the productiveness attributed to it inheres 
in the mind. It is consequently better to change the 
figure, and to regard the truth as an organism which 
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.haft bucouie independent of the womb, and dord 
itself. Mill iip{irapriat«H all that enters into contact v 
it. This urgAnism is the spirit itself as the einbudin 
of « particuhir truth. The energy of thought is but tl 
int«llcctunl energy of the mind hueU. Without hy] 
bole wo u&n say that the truth becomes Bpirit, aiid b 
spirit truth. It is no more possible to divorce the spiij 
from tU thought, than to separate the sap froni 1 
living tree. The consideration of the conditioa of t 
spirit 18 therefore of primary importance, since its chi 
acter and degree of attainment determine its apprehtu 
sion of truth, beauty, and goodness, and the nature a 
the development formed l»y the apprehension of them.] 

Intellectual development is as truly self-cultnrea 
the formation of character ; aud it can never be under- 
stood 60 long ns we regard it us a process which lakes 
place in us, but of which we are not a juirt. Of eveijr* 
one it must he said, "As he thinketh in his heart, ai 
is he." A now thought is a new mental fibre ; it bot^ 
gives us what wp had not, and makes us what we wen 
not. The mind is not a receptacle into which tbougq 
is put and held, as something distinct from it ; but a ' 
organism, which iu the production of a fresh tliou^ 
puts all its mental attainments into new relatio 
introducing this new element, and also itself attaiu 
new relations and assumes new attitudes. Whatevaj 
it may be potentially or ideally, the intellect is real 
only what it thinks; and iu the deepest sense a mai 
possesses intellectually only what he thinks. 

This view of the organic union of the mind and i 
products — instead of the mechanic one [>ennittiugi 
total separation of the two — reveals the essentialnei 
of a, true spirit in the investigation of trntli. In on 
thoughts we have not merely a manifestation of trufl 
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or error, but also a revelation of tlie intellect. It ia 
not exact enough to say that in intellectual progress 
there is a constant series of action and re-action, for 
there ia in reality only mental action ; but we can say 
that the truth grows in the mind, and the mind grows 
in the truth. 

Since the mind and its products constitute an organ- 
ism, all that has intellectual significance must enter 
this organism and hecome part of its constitutive ele- 
ments. There are in reality no laws for a mind except 
so far as they are laws of that mind. Rules for a study 
or an art are valuable in proportion as they become 
spirit. Their aim is picdagogical. Coming first as a 
foreign element, they are to domineer over the mind 
until it is trained into harmony witli them, and becomes 
an embodiment of them. We learn rules of grammar 
to forget them ; but we so completely grow them into 
ourselves that we naturally speak correctly. The same 
, ia true of logical, lestlietical, and ethical rules; their 
nissinn is accomplished when they become life and 
^irit, act spontaneously, and require special refiectiou 
t we are to become conscious of them. Genius does 
lOt ignore law ; it is law hecome personality and spou- 
ueity. Since its rules are so purely personal and sub- 
jective, not foreign and external, genius may be least 
hie to explain its operations. 

Rules being for discipline and for training, their sig- 
ntfieauce, particularly in philosophical studies, consists 
less in what they teach than what they make us. The 
spirit itself must he true if its impulses are to be toward 
the truth. In a peculiar sense a man's philosophy 
depends on liimself; iu the sj-stem he produces, the 
philosopher gives expression to himself. Hence Fichte 
~ aid, " The philosopliy which one chooses is determined 
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by the chancer of the man ; for a pbilosophicAi sniea 
ift uot * deatl article, it is auimatcd bj tlie soul of tbc 
mao vho has it." In the case of Fichle, as well as ot 
Kant, the etrong moral elements of the mao are seen in 
hi« philoeoplif . How can a philosophy be true tu lir 
man, unless he himself is the soul of the system ? V>'> 
can seek and comprehend only that to which there l^ 
an analogy in the mind; and we can produce thci^ 
thoughts only whose seeds are within the soul. Tb&c 
considerations make it eWdeiit that philosophy, so oftca 
treated as purely objective and as a mere abstracti'i^. 
can become real, concrete, only by becnining subjective ; 
and that the subjective state, the character of the spirit, 
will d«tennine the objective character of the philosophy. 
This is only an ajiplicution of the law tJiat tbe cause 
tnUst be equal to the efletft. 

The infiuence of thought on volition is tmivereally 
recognized, but the jMiwer exerted by the will on the 
thoughts is not fully appreciated. Thinking contains 
an ethical as well as a logical element ; and frequently, 
when mistakes and errors occur, the will rather tlian 
the intellect requires changing. Pestolozsi's aayiug 
applies to intellect as well as to life : " If a man resolves 
any thing linnly, he can accomjdish more than he be- 
lieves." Jaoobi affirms.* that experience aiid histori- 
had taught him, " that the action of man is less depiul- 
ent on his thinking, than his thoughCa depend on hi^ 
conduct." We are not philosophers by nature, nor is 
the usual training calculated to make us philosophical 
thinkers. In order to philosophize, it is necessary to 
infuse the energy of thought with the energy of the will. 
Amid the ordinary interests and tendencies of men. it 
requires a character of peculiar strength to devote tht 
* tu B lettttT to Hamaim. 
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intellect to the problems of philosophy, and to make 
the sacrifices involved in this devotion. The Greeks 
regarded philosophy as in a special sense a free choice, 
as something that must be deliberately willed, and 
purely for its own sake. He who cannot exercise this 
rational choice, and put his whole spirit into it, has not 
grasped the meaning of philosophizing. The necessity 
for philosophy is in the irresistible energy of the free 
mind. So far is it from finding its occasion in the ordi- 
nary pursuits of life, that philosophy may even interfere 
with many of them, regarding them unworthy of the 
effort required. It is not accidental tiiat it does not 
usually appear among a people until their immediate 
necessities are supplied, and industrial and coiumercial 
interests have ceased to absorb the attention. Philos- 
ophy is Bot pursued aa a bread-and-butter study ; it 
does not lead to wealth, but it gives riches their true 
value as means, while despising them as an end; the 
learned professions do not make it a condition of mem- 
bership ; it is not necessary to make a man popular, but 
rather unfits him for the usual level of popularity. 
" No man of science ever has in view the utility of his 
work," said Liebig; indeed, he is too much absorbed by 
science itself to consider any ulterior aim. The same is 
true of the philosopliic spirit. It does not ignore or 
question the utility of iXn pursuit, but neither does it 
permit this utility to distract its purely rational aim. 
The immediate use of philosophy consists in the satis- 
bction it affords the mind itself, and in that it constantly 
impels the mind to become deeper, higher, and broader. 
If what is vulgarly called "practical" robs the mind of 
ita ideals, or leads to their depreciation, philosophy 
denounces it as a positive degradation of individuals 
^^kd nations. The ideals, aa fi>recasting8 aud prophecies 
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of the mind, give freshness, inspiration, and a worthy 
aim to the spirit, and furnish the standard by which the 
practical should be measured. They are real, not as 
actual attainments, but as ends to be sought ; and their 
destruction means the death of the highest mental life. 
Where the ideals die, pessimism flourishes. 

If asked to concentrate into one term all that consti- 
tutes the true spirit of the student of philosophy, I refer 
to the etymology of the word, and answer : the love of 
wisdom. Love is an affection, and cannot be translated 
into thought ; but when wisdom is loved, the affection 
has its source in the conviction of the desirableness of 
wisdom, and the consciousness of its lack. Where con- 
ceit flourishes, there is no room for philosophy. Humil- 
ity grows with depth ; and the profoundest philosopher is 
intellectually the humblest. Intellectual pride may lift 
the empty head, never the full one. Few fathom self 
enough to know how little they know. The true stu- 
dent of philosophy soon learns that mental verdancy 
culminates in conceit, just as the folly of fashion in 
vanity ; and in proportion to the depth attained will he 
appreciate the well-known saying of Newton, " I do not 
know what I may appear to others, but to myself I seem 
to have been only like a boy playing on the seaijhore, 
and diverting myself in now and then finding a 
smoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, 
whilst the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered 
before me." Only those who know not of the undis- 
covered ocean are lost in pride over the pebble and the 
shell. 

The work of Socrates consisted largely in leading the 
mind to examine itself with a view of becoming con- 
scious of its needs. The knowledge of one's ignorance he 
regarded as the essence of wisdom. Plato (^Symposium) 
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puts into his mouth the sentiment that neither the gods 
Dor any one already wise either philosophizes or desires 
wisdom, for one longs only for what he has not. Nor 
do the ignorant seek wisdom, because they are satisfied 
with their ignorance. Both the stupid and the conceited 
are thus excluded from philosophy. Plato frequently 
emphasizes knowledge of self as the most important 
object of search. In his Phcedroiy Socrates says that he 
has no time to spend on the interpretation of the myth- 
ologies, and states as the reason the fact that he does 
not yet know himself, and so long as he is ignorant of 
self he regards it ridiculous to investigate other objects- 
Self-knowledge is thus made the object of supreme 
importance. When he comes with Phaedros to a plan- 
liLiQ-tree, on the bank of the Ilissos, Socrates breaks 
out in rapture over the beauty of the sceuery, which is 
strange to him, Phsedros is surprised that the scenery 

not familiar; but Socrates answers that he is eager 

leam, but that country and trees teach him nothing, 
while he can learn from men in the city. Without 
depreciating other knowledge, we must emphasize, with 
Socrates and Plato, the knowledge of self and man in 
general, as a primary condition for the study of phi- 
losophy. 

Tlie love of wisdom gives both the impulse and the 
aim in philosophical inquiries. Wisdom can be found 
only in the truth. All truths are not equally impor- 
tant, but whatever is not true is worse than worthless. 
Philosophy, viewed as a subjective state, is an absorbing 
for the highest and the final truth. With the 

ity of this passion no interest must be permitted to 
irfere. However intense the passion itself, the por- 

,t requires singular calmness and deliberation. The 
id must coocentrate its energies on the subject under 
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oonaderntioit, losing itaelf in that, and foUovii^ ii 
anlieaitatingljr to \u ieg)tim»l(^ oODclosioDs. The trntii 
aluno excepted, no results whatever are to be considered. 
Philosophy wants to g«t ut the heart of things, so as to 
discover their source aud interpret their nnture ; these 
do not conform to our views and inclinationss but W|J 
miut conform to them. The philosophic spirit is rewn 
lutiooary, and yet conservative, being ready to destnij^ 
itMir and all things else if uot conformed to the troth, 
and equally ready to sacrifice all to preserve existing 
truth. Not seeking to make tlie subjective objective, 
but the reverse, it cannot be enamoured with the arbi- 
trary, is not controlled by the accidental, and laughs at 
the trun»ient fashion in opinions. It seeks the eternal, 
and knows that nothiug but truth is eternal. The 
power of truth is the lliiiiker's power and hope. The 
reception given to the views of Copernicus made Gah- 
leo hesitate to publish the results of some of his investi- 
gations. But Kepler wi-ote: "Have confidence and go 
forward, Galileo ! If I see aright, there will be few of 
Europe's more important mathematicians who will dis- 
sent from our view, so great is the power of truth." 
Every student of philosophy must say with Locke : •• It 
is truth alone I seek; and that will always be welcome 
to me, when or from whence soever it comes." It is 
not necessary for a man to be a philosopher ; but if be 
wants to be one in reality, not merely iu name, he must 
be true to the truth. 

Schopenhauer declared that it was not in harmony 
with devotion to truth, for a philosopher to accept a 
position as professor of philosophy. He aPBrmed that 
in the teaching of philosophy in tlie university the 
disadvantages were greater than the advantages; and 
be spoke with contempt of the philosophy of tb 
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dra (^Kathederphilosophie). He thought it unworthy 
of a pbilosoplier to be dependent on the appointing 
powers, and held that the considerations of the state 
and religion might induce him to swerve &om the 
trutli ; and to accept pay for his instruction made it 
seem as if the teacher was more intent on making the 
truth minister to himself and family than to devote 
himself whoUy and disinterestedly to the truth. This 
view may be an extreme ; but it must be admitted that 
an official position as teacher of philosophy has by no 
means always been promotive of an unbiassed and inde- 
pendent relation to the truth. And from Descartes to 
Hartmann, some of the most influential philosophers 
have not been professors, — among them, besides the 
two jnst named, Spinoza, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, 
Leibnitz, and many others, particularly English phi- 
losophers. A discipline whose realm is the highest 
truth can evidently be promoted by those only who 
unreservedly consecrate themselves to the truth, re- 
gardless of emoluments and of opprobrium; and a 
philosophy that is not free is not worthy of the name. 
But if the philosopher retains his freedom, an appoijit- 
ment as t«acher of philosophy may be an efficient way 
of promoting the truth. 

For the philosophic thinker, the danger of prejudice 
lists in the fact that its influence is mainly uncon- 

(US, working so iiisidiouslj' as to make its cause the 
*ynonyme of truth, and then enlisting all the energies 
in favor of that cause. When once entertained, preju- 
dice never rests until it becomes universal and om* 
nipotent. The persistence of force applies fully to 
the mind. A course deliberately chosen will in time 
control the intellect unconsciously ; it forms habits to 

ich every tiling is made tributary. A single volition 
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may be u a seed which grows through life and as^m- 
lates to itaelf intellect, heart, and will. lioweTer diffi- 
cult it may he lo liecome conscious of the pnodjiles 
which control us, they must be known if the penuooot 
power of prejudice is to be destroyed. 

Views trausniitted {lom geucration to generaCioa ait 
tbougbtlessly adapted and, fortified by the blind t^ 
of prejudice, are made norms of thoaght and actinii. 
Where heredity, history, and tlte dominant Actors of 
an age, usurp the place of reason, we find men tlirust 
into ruts from which titey can be forced only with t 
painful wrench. WHioever has seized the idea of plo- 
losnphy as reason in the exercise of its universal and 
eternal functions, can hardly understand the possibihtr 
of making national prejudice a factor in philosophioij 
atudjee.* Eudowed with tlie tmlversality of reaeoiii 
philosophy is superior to the peculiarities of age^H 
nationalities, and schools. It is better to call it » 
national than iutemationsl, since its principles r^M 
sent what is above the nations, rather than what is 
interpenetrative and common to them. What differeDue 
can it make to him who is absorbed solely in the searcli 

* This prejndloe la mott aeiiMless in pliila«o|)hr, yet H' 
Urcm of il are, lu tact, found in over; land. Speaking af Uwr disdpt 
o[ Rounlnl and Globcrtl. Barielloiti (Pbiloiophy in Ital;. Mind, t 
aays: " Tho dtsclpio* cluoft lo the worda at tli^Ir inutets, and te^eeUA * 
ftlt Innovation and all impartial atud^ of foreiKQ iloctrinea. Tbe Mmtt- 
nwot and tlio idea of ' Italianinm ' In philoscidi;, vhjcb wen oeTtalol; 
axBggerated b; Gioberti. bnt jet when h« wrote bad aomo JnttilkatioD, 
becaine In some of his followpn a prejudice and a pretext loi nnmv- 
nroa of mind and Ignoraoce of all modern cotturp." " Tbe apliolden 
ot IlAlian d'>ctrines emid Id deapisini; German pbiloaopti}', wbile the; 
did no! know it; the Kegeliane and Kantisns erred in wishing Ut mab 
IlalUna think wholly In tbe manner of Germana." ProtesBor MahaflT 
BByN, " In reviewing the Ibeorife of paat tblnkora. the inaiD objects wlib 
Btewart and hla acbool were to magnify them 1( the; were Scotch, and 
to decry them it they were unorthodox," {/Vincelon iter., 16T8, i^j, 
3S5.) Similar inatHUoes might be uiulliiiliod. 
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for truth, whether a syBtem originated in Greece, Ger- 
many. England, Scotland, or America, if only it is true? 
The philosophic spirit scorns every effort to make truth, 
ftcience, philosophy, or religion, questions of nationality, 
just hecause it seeks what is deep and broad as human- 
ity, Wliile philosophy thus transcends the temporal 
and the local, it does not ignore the abiding and uni- 
versal elements in them, but seeks their uit«rpretation 
and appropriation. A eyatem is necessarily largely 
influenced by the age and national peculiarities, and 
it cannot be true to its author and his surroundings 
nnlcKs it has a flavor of both. If the development of 
I)hiloB()phy is to be promoted among a people, the 
growth and present condition of the nation must be 
considered. The attainments made are the starting- 
point for all future progi'ess, and the soil into which 
all imported seedij of culture must be planted. Every 
system of philosophy is racy. Imported systems must 
consequently be grafted on the tree of knowledge 
already growing ; they must somehow be adapted to 
the national life if they are to be assimilated; or, the 
national life, if false, must be so changed aa to bring 
it into harmony with the truth. But it is not the 
temporal or national peculiarities which give a philo- 
sophical system its rational excellences. Truth is 
cosmopolitan. 

Whatever the ideal of philosophy may be, every 
lial system is, in a measure, the product of past 
terns and of the environment. Even those which 
I greatest claim to absoluteness are no exception, 
fel held that it is the mission of philosophy "to 
9 tlie present and the real." He regarded the truly 
1 OS the rational, and said, '■ It is the task of philoso- 
r to comprehend that which is; for that which is, 
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u nMon. As far as the iDdividual is ooncemed, Iw u. 
of courae, a »oh ^ kis age ; and philoeophj lite«W 
ifl tht trantlation of the «^ into tAotiffkt. It la as foolsb 
to iumgine Uiat any philosophj traosceDds ita prewot 
world, aa that an iadividaal leaps bejoDd his agc.~* 
While Uiere Is truth in this, every sjst^io, to be 
worthy uf attention, muet be more than a reprodoctWiD 
of paat systems and of its own ^e : it must be an iitUr- 
preter, critic, and prophet. Above all, philosophy must 
not become the imitator of the prevailing fashion. Tbe 
philosopher, seeking to get &om his age those elemente 
which are eternal, namely, the principles lying behind 
phenomena an<l controlling them, most maintain hit 
iniiei)eii()ence, and strive to rise above tbe particalar, 
iiidiritluni, and variable, into the realm of pure aod 
lUtiverKil reiuon. A philosopblc system is the prodnct 
of a free, rational thinker, under the iutJueoce of past 
systems and his own age. Especially to philosophers 
does the suying of the historian Ranke apply: "Great 
men do nut make their age, but neither are iJiey I ~ 
by it. They are original minds, who indepeudei 
participate in the coudict of ideas, concentrate '■ 
niigtitiest of them, those on which the future depends, 
develop them, and are developed by them." 

A philosopher cannot divest himself of his peculiari- 
ties and huUviduality: how should they affect his p 
losophy? No one can deny or transcend his natu 
but he can cultivate it into the truth. The princr 
point to be decided is, whether the individual should 
be made the teat of truth, or whether the universal is 
the law to which all tliot is individunl must conform. 
Individuality is the standpoint of the ego, univetsality 
that of reason. Philoeophy seeks the truth, uot agf 

■ Preface to /■JUtoMpMtitwAaUl. 
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^P truth. History deals largely with opiniona, with the 
exceptional and the individual ; philosophy, with what 
is universally the eternally rational, 

Philosopliy is destructive of credulity aa well as of 
prejudice. Whatever of Kant's system may be rejected 
in the progress of thought, the critical spirit he intro- 
duced will remain. The philosopher takes for granted 
» nothing which is subject to demonstration ; and if any 
tiling accepted cannot be demonstrated, he must give 
^the reason for this inability, and the reason for the 
acceptance. In tliis respect he is no less rigid than 
the mathematician. Indeed, he is in some respects 
more rigid. While the mathematician assumes axioms, 
the philosopher makes axioms themselves objects of 
rational inquiry. Errors long cultivated are with great- 
^^est difficulty rooted from the mind, and even after the 
^^MKist critical investigation the truth may escape our 
^^B^aep. It is particularly in adopting a system or prin- 
^^^ples, that the student should be on his guard." 

* WlioeTei would lesrD with what cautloD pliilosophical works 
iJioiilil be read, need but «sanitDe any thorough uritlcUm o( eminent 
1 «athon. Tbe stiiilent who Is in dandier at undue Influent^e (rom r 
lkvorit« author or teacher would do well to consider that agea o( carelul 
ning mny be teqaired to determine a correct estimate of a system. 
KlIiliikcrH are still Inlent on Biftiog the systems of Kant and Hegel, and 
n the relative merits of Plata and Aristotle have not been finally 
■■BtUed. Witb all tbeir excellences, R. Spencer's works, as a system 
■ft phtloaophy, cannot stand the testa of the crlticSaiu of thsageia wlilch 
■Sb^ ^ipeand. On this subject tbe student will And tbe arCiclea, begnn 
B the Contanp. Rev., December, 1877, hy the lace T. H. Green, yaluable. 
B jouniBl. January, 1ST8, Jevons gives an Instance ol the 
mlty of discovering tbe errors ol a subtle philosophical writer. 
iut«a that, according to tbe traditional requirements of tbe London 
tdvaitity, he was obliRed U> use part of J. S. Hill's works as tuO-- 
, For twenty years, be says, be made tbeae works a study, and for 
ti be used them ae text-hooks. "Some ten ymisof study passed 
bifore I began to detect their fundamental unsoundness. Doting tlia 
^ hat ten years, the conviction baa gradually grown upon my mind thM 
utthoijty is doing immense injury to tbe cause ol philMOphy wul 
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In the (Iee[>est sense t)ie philoBopher seeks realil 
luniiiig constantly to get at the essence of things. Ndi 
iliat lie despises iibenoinena or form, but he seeks 
value them at their worth. The steady aim at inl 
lectiinl realities is especiaUy demanded in an age « 
so inaiiy deliglit in visions. Truth has not set its 
on tlie soul which requires rhetoric, poetry, or fictitit 
adornments to make the truth acceptable. It may 
rec|uire con^derable philosophic depth to distinguish 
butwecn the truth and its trappings, between the sub- 
sttuive and the style. 

Few things are more intolerable than the scholael 
hour, who wears bis logic on Iiis sleeve, demands a dei 
onstration fur what belongs to natural impulse, ai 
who deiuleus thought, emotion, and iiisinratton, by t< 
tnring thein into the Procrustean bed of bis syllogisn 
Philosophy is not to i>er\'ert nature, but to aid it in 
realizing its ideal. The era of Wolff, when men wanted 
every thing in lectures, sermons, books, and conversa' 
lion, io conform to mathematical rules, is past; the 
mechanical and artificial character of his philosophy i 
not adapted to an age of vigorous and healthy thought 
Rousseau was right: education b a naturalizatioa o 
men, not their transformation into machines. 

It would be a wrong to the student to leave on hi 
mind the impressiou that in the study of pbilosoph 
any thing can take the place of the severest toil. Mei 
tal power is essential, but not enough ; it must be cot 
verted into energy. The mind must put itself wholi 

Rood Intellectual training in England." He even declorea: " I nndel 
take tu show tbnt there U hardly one of hia more important And pecolll 
doctrines whlrb lie liHS Dot himsell amply retul«d." Many olbl 
equnlly levere cfaariira axe made against him. NumerouB otlM 
eiamples mlRhl be given, nil of wbinh are wamioi^, espe«iall; to A 
be^nnoi, to be extreuuly alow and critical In adopting a vjMibat. 
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into the subject. Whatever genius may do in art, he 
who depends on it in philosoi»hy will fail. All philoso- 
phers have been toilers. The student of philosophy, 
a& well as of science, may learn a lesson from the 
patient, steady labora of Newtiiui. He would admit no 
difference between himself and others, except in perse- 
verance and vigilance. " When lie was asked how he 
made his discover lea, he answered, ' By always thinking 
about them ; ' and at another time he declared that if 
he had done any thing, it was due to nothing but indus- 
try and patient thought : ' I keep the subject of my 
inquiry constantly before me, and wait till the first 
dawning opens gradually, by little aud little, into a full 
and clear light.' " " 

It should not be the Srst aim of the student to learn 
many things, or to adopt or form a system; but to 
think, to think correctly and profoundly. If this is 
well learned, it makes him the master of systems ; and 
if nothing else is gained, it will pay him for the effort 
to penetrate the most abstruse subjects, and to solve 
the most intricate problems. If in other studies the 
attention is directed mainly to the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, in philosophy the aim is deptli, — the pursuit of a 
thought to its ultimate source, and the reduction of the 
multiplicity of phenomena to their underlying princi- 
ples; so that, instead of gathering new mat«nals of 
knowledge, the aim is rather to find the absolute explar 
nation of what is already found. But by this thorough 
appropriation of what we have, the deepest and best 
new possessions are gained. The delving process 
reveah treasures of wisdom never tii be found on tlie 
surface. Just as in the eJiemical substances, so in intel- 
lect, much that was thought to be simple is found to 
• WUewoll, II. \\n. 
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be compound; what was yiewed as isolated, is seen 
to be intimately connected with other thoughts and to 
lead to them ; what was pronounced exhausted is, by 
renewed study, made to yield fresh seed-thoughts; 
hidden recesses, new principles, and undiscovered terri- 
tories are thus revealed, and new applications are made 
possible.* The mind, thus disciplined, in the course 
of time forms the habit of looking at things from the 
rational point of view, and the deep, exhaustive study 
of subjects becomes the natural bent of the intellect 
The spirit endowed with energy of thought, with a 
comprehensive grasp, with a disposition to go to the 
depths, and with the ability to descend through the in- 
finite variety to the fundamental unity, has the elements 
of a philosopher. The one advice to be given to the 
student, and always to be repeated and emphasized, U 

— Think.t 

The requirements are such that, if fully appreciated, 
they may deter many, who are eager to learn, from 
devoting themselves to philosophy. Without comply- 
ing with these hard conditions, much may be learned 
from the reading of philosophic works; but they must 
be fully complied with if the subject itself is to be 
truly entered and the philosophic spirit cultivated. The 

• Herhart {FAnleiiunrjt 192) says, *' Every system which does not 
whoUy separate its theoretical from its prat-tical part, has hidden 
sources, which the author himself does not fully understand, but which 
must be exposed in the course of the examination.*' 

t Schaarschmidt {Phil, Monatsh. 1877, 6), speaking of what is requinnl 
of him who would become a philosopher, says, *' It is the activity of 
the polymathist, one might almost say of the panmathist, which is 
required as a preliminary. And yet the positive, so-called exact knowl- 
edge is still the least of the requirements; for it is not knowledge which 
constitutes the philosopher, but thinking, concentrate<l, tliorougb, 
ni'«thodically trained thinking:, to which the sum total of scitmtific at- 
tainment is but a premise with which it starts in its search for the last 
abstractions and highest ideas." 
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numerous efTorts to popularize systems may have a 
measure of success, but what is deepest in philosophy 
lOt be made popular. There is no hope of success 
those who do not think in the beat sense, except 
it they may get a smattering of wliat others have 
thought ; but their minds can more easily be filled from 
other sources tlian philosophy. The study is not for 
lose who want to taste many tilings and digest noth- 
ho neglect solid food in order to live on 
Tts, a process which promot«8 mental dyspepsia, 
lose who want to receive their truths as happy intui- 
is, or imagine themselves philosophers by instinct, 
■uld be sent to leai-n a lesson from the instinct of the 
and the bee. Philosophy may be dreamt of, but ia 
fer dreamt. But for the alow, patient plodder, there 
every encouragement : for that brilliancy, however, 
ich wants to scintillate its philosophy, there is none. 
re independent thought is wedded with a genius 
toil, the best results may be expected. A man may 
be an orator, a poet, or an artist, who cannot be a phi- 
losopher ; he may be a philosopher, and lack the quali- 
ties which shine before men. Philosophy does not go 
by leaps. Every foot of ground must be conquered and 
earned before it can be possessed; nothing is inherited, 
nothing comes by lot or chance, nothing is bestowed as 
a gift. The student of philosophy may learn a valua- 
ble lesson from the slowuess and accuracy of scientific 
.vestigation, Herbart said : " Instruction in philos- 
ly, without exactness, makes only fantasts and fools." 
itbusiasm may be a help, but it creates no truth ; it is 
uable if it leads to depth, but an injury if it encour- 
ages flights from solid ground into regions of revery and 
mythology. Philosophy has no oracles, and no miracles 
speculation. It is the most prosaic prose, whose sole 
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apology for existence is the fact that the mind cannot do 
without it. 

When beheld from the street, the painted windows of 
a cathedral are all blurred ; in order to see the figures 
distinctly, and to learn what sacred scenes are repre- 
sented, one must enter the temple, and view them from 
the sanctuary itself. So it is with philosophy : to see 
and appreciate it, the temple itself must be entered. 
Many come to the door, few pass through the vestibule; 
perhaps the momentary opening of the door gives a faint 
and fleeting impression of the grandeur, and affords a 
hasty glance at significant but uninterpreted symbols. 
However others may hesitate, let the true student enter 
boldly; it is his sanctuary. For the earnest thinker, 
there is every encouragement to study philosophy. If 
little has as yet been done that can be regarded as final, 
so much the more remains to be accomplished. Her- 
bart's words apply to our day as well as to his own : 
" The truth lies before, not behind us ; and let him who 
seeks it look forward, not backward. In his reflections, 
let him advance as impelled by the problems presented." * 
He will find limitations, but even their discovery is of 
great value ; and within the limits of the mind he will 
find more than enough to enlist his best energies in 
philosophic pursuits. Should it be discovered at last 
that the ultimate problems of being are unsolvable, he 
will find even in metaphysics vast regions which the 
mind can explore and in which new discoveries are pos- 
sible ; while the theories of knowledge, of feeling, and 
of volition are practically inexhaustible. There may be 
subjects which are not worthy of great energy ; but 
worthy of greater effort than we can exert are those 
problems which underlie all others, involve our deepest 
interests, and constitute the domain of philosophy. 

• Einleitung, 213. 
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I, Having cousidered the Spirit, we now turn to the 
Method iu the study of pUilosophy. 

This method must not be confounded with any sup- 
posed absolute method of philosophy itself, nor with 
»tbe method adopted by a particular system, as eclecti- 
^m, idealism, or the Hegelian dialectic process. It is 
bot our purpose here to determine how philosophy 
itself must proceed, but how the mind ought to proceed 
in order to study philosophy. The subjective method 
of study, not the objective method of philosophy, is 

Pooder consideration. 
i The pBed^ogical training for philosophy is one thing, 
me mastering of a philosophical system another, and 
different from both is the formation of tlie system itself. 
While the first is the chief aim of this volume, it can 
accomplish its purpose only by keeping the other two 
^Lpontiuually in view as the goal of the mental discipline. 
^Hd the process through which the student himself must 
^Tpaas, he wants not merely to learn philosophy, but also 
to become a philosopher. Out of his present self and 
his surroundings, he seeks to develop himself to the ideal, 
go that the highest prophecy embodied in his intellectual 
wing may be fulfilled. According to Hegel, what the 
ind is implicitly (a» sick'), potentially, or in idea, that 
p should strive to become really. The thinker knows 
lat reason as attributed to the human mind is an 
ntraction. not a concrete reality. Reason, like phi- 
uphy it«e1f, is in a process of becoming; but it is 
i yet. When the student objectifies philosophy, 
stracting it as something wholly apart from mind, 
' "he recognizes it as still requiring a certain process of 
development toward perfection. That process which 
he ascribes to objective philosophy, must be performed 
W^y his own mind in the study and the development of 
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philosophy. This subjectiye process is long and labo- 
rious, and his habitual methods of intellect may hare to 
be changed. Instead of thinking around and about 
things, he must try to enter their heart, bo that he may 
get their essence. Not by magic does he pass from the 
surface to the interior; he must slowly drill his way 
into the innermost part, in order there to get a stand- 
point so as to view the whole circumference from the 
centre. Every description of an object from the siir&ce, 
or from a point between the surface and the centre, is 
partial: it misses the centre, and all that lies between 
the jioint of view and the centre. These descriittions 
may be true so far as they go ; but their mistake begins 
when they proclaim themselves as an exhaustion of the 
subject. Thus there are works on noetics, melaphracs, 
ffisthetics, and etliics, wliich are rich in excellent 
tions ; but the inquiries move along the shell, and the: 
fore fail to reach the kernel, the seat and source of all 

The ultimate philosophic aim is always the idea,-^ 
the perfect idea, not isolated, but in a completed system. 
In its idea an object is comprehended ; in that, and in that 
only, we see what it is. In its most compressed form 
the idea is a word, as " philosophy," '* metaphysics ; " or 
it is a definitiou. But a word is a mere point, a defini- 
tion is a mere outline ; the developed idea is the whole 
system in its completeness. Thus " philosophy " is a 
word, of which we give a definition, and which stands for 
a perfect system. This process from the empty to tbfr 
full, from poverty to wealth, from the compressed tfl 
the expanded, is common to all ideas. We can say thnl 
the term "philosophy" contains the definition and ay»- 
tem; this is true, but they are contained in a latent form, 
and the problem is how to make all the implied content 
a real possession of the mind ; just as the word "spirit" 
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^^UOntains in mtce all that conscious personality involves, 
■ but just what this really means has been the deepest 
pToblem of philosophy in all agea. Indeed, there has 
been much discussion whether tliis spirit exists in all 
possible fulness as conscious personality, or is still toil- 
ing its way up to the real of its ideal. 

From this it is clear what the aim of the student 
I *rf philosophy must be: not to think at objects or of 
■totbem, but to think the objects themselves, that is, to 
^apprehend them intellectually. This he does by getting 
^utto the centre, by grasping the idea. But this idea is 
^Hiot to be seized merely as a word or definition, but as a 
^^(jWtem with all its wealth of thouglit. In this way he 
is to master pliilosophy by comprehending its idea, not 
as a mere point or outline, but in its fullest develop- 
ment and with the richest content. 

This aim of philosophy is again emphasized here 
because its clear apprehension is the condition for secur- 
iDg the method that leads to the desired goal. 

The appreciation and rational elaboration of the pro- 
found problems of philosophy require preparatory disci- 
pline as well as mental maturity. The subject naturally 
belongs to the higher classes in college or to a post- 
graduate course. In Germany, the university is re- 
garded as the proper place for its study. AH rational 
inquiry, the study of principles, generalizations, abstrac- 
tions, and profound investigation of any kind, may serve 
as a preparation ; but the best discipline for the mind 
properly prepared is philosophy itself. In tlie prepara- 
tory training, all is valuable in proportion as it teaches 
the pupil to think for himself, tfl Ije critical, exact, 
thorough and discriminating, and to distinguish between 
subject and object, and between the object before the 
miod and what it represents. 
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The best work in philosophy requires the union of the 
scholar and the thinker. The supreme aim is to philos- 
ophize on the deepest and broadest basis. Multa for the 
sake of mvltum^ is the motto of the philosophic student; 
and no department of thought, no interest of humanity, 
is to him a matter of indifference. The larger the field 
in which he gathers his materials, and the more compre- 
hensive his view, the more complete will be his gener- 
alizations, and the more reliable his inductions and 
deductions. While going back to the beginning, and 
taking for granted nothing that needs proof, the pro- 
gressive philosophic thinker makes what has already 
been accomplished the starting-point for what remains 
to be done ; in the known he seeks the thread to tlie 
unknown. While philosophy is not to be studied ex- 
clusively in its history, that history must nevertheless 
be mastered for the sake of penetrating the various sys- 
tems of the past, and understanding the pliilosophical 
tendencies and needs of the present, thus securing the 
basis on which thinkers must build. In that history 

ft 

the weightiest problems of reason are presented, as well 
as the efforts of the greatest minds to solve them. 
The genesis of problems in history corresponds largely 
with that in the mind of the individual ; and the genetic 
study of philosophic thought not merely develops the 
mind, and both reveals and solves difficulties, but it also 
develops pliilosophic thought. Memory is valuable as 
an aid in philosophizing, but a hinderance if it becomes 
the substitute. The philosopher is not made by learn- 
ing, but by critically mastering systems ; not by com- 
mitting, but by thinking and perhaps transcending the 
thoughts of other thinkers. 

Original thinking, so strongly emphasized as essential 
for the true study of philusoi)hy, is often but little 
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^Bmderstood by those expected to engage in it. Perhaps 
" they think it implies that even the basis and the con- 
tent of the thought are to be originated. They forget 
that the mind does not create its objects of philosophic 
contemplation out of nothing, and also that reason acts 
according to established and unvarying laws. Xot a 
few make fancy the most active agent in wliat they call 
thinking, regarding it a merit to be able to begin any- 
where and end nowliere. Not a few systems would be 
less brilliant, but more substantial, if their fictions were 
banished, and only their rational thought were permitted 
to stand. 

Being subject to the most rigorous laws, original 
thinking rejects every thing that is merely subjective. 
Thinking is not original because peculiar to Iiim who 
performs it, but because he does what all who truly 
think must do in the same way if they take up the 
same courae of thought." The original thinker is one 
who does independently a work which is really as uni- 
versal as mind. If his work lacks that univei'sal char- 
acter (or objectivity), it may have a psycholi^cal 
interest as a [peculiarity, an eccentricity, or as a mon- 
strosity ; but it has no claim to philosophic thought. 
The thought we pronounce original must be about 
■■lAomething. Whence tliis material of thought? We 
BBh&ve already seen that the mind does not absolutely 
BjvrcAte it ; the material must somehow be given to us, 
or be the product of something thus given. In an 
absolute sense, that is, without a posteriori coDditions, 

* Tbere U no private property In tliought. If a man can originate 
■uf Iblng intellectually, which has signiflcanca tor biiusuK only, and 
whlcb cannot be communicated, be la welcome to board it. Re baa 
t<maA anmetliinK which everirliody else would have thrown away aa 
wortliletB. Hy feelingB may be mj own, hut my thought mnit to 
oaJTetsal U it la to be ratlotiol. 
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no thought is a priori; just as in an absolute sense 
none is a posteriori. The object of original thought 
is either found in consciousness (so full of materials 
before philosophic reflection begins), or is given through 
the senses, or is obtained from the thinking or investi- 
gation or observation of others. The subjects thus 
obtained, or found by reflecting on these materials, 
are elaborated by thought, worked over mentally, so 
that the mind may discover what is in them, or may 
be inferred from them. If the mind adds any foreign 
matter to them, it is not done by original thinking, but 
contrary to all thought. What is original in the sense 
of adding unwarranted elements, should be sedulously 
avoided as the root of error. Real objects, and valid 
thought on these objects, are the conditions of original 
thinking in the true sense. Such thinking is solid, 
fruitful, and abiding; and its value consists in the 
very things which distinguish it from the processes 
which are arbitrary, vague, unsubstantial, and wild. 

It is thus evident that any real subject may be the 
occasion of original thinking. The mind can take it 
up in order to fathom it, so as to discover all it is, 
intellectually considered. Original thought consists in 
all those efforts of thinking which lead to the discovery 
of what was before unknown to the thinker himself, 
though it may have been known to others. A discov- 
ery to the individual may be old in history ; we may 
learn much that is new to us, without producing any 
thing new. 

Ordinarily the mind is left to its spontaneous oper- 
ations, without an effort to give its thought special 
energy or a particular direction, much less to make 
the thinking itself an object of rational inquiry. Phi- 
losophy checks this vagrant course, in order to throw 
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pbltought back on itself, and oblige it to give a full 
account of itself. Even when the object is not the 
thinking, but the content of thought (the thing thought 
of), the question wliich philosophy considers is: What 
must I think of this? Thus in metaphysics, although 
real eicistence is the object of thought, the question 
to be answered is: What must I think of existence? 
What do the laws of thought require respecting it? 
If in the experimental sciences (psychology, of course, 
excepted), the mental processes are largely or wholly 
ignored, while the attention is absorbed by the object ; 
in philosophy, whatever the object, the claims of the 
thinking subject are fully recognized. The mind knows 
that the object is its own, and that the treatment to 
which Chat object is subjected depends wholly on the 
mental laws. 

There is thus good ground for the view that philoso- 
phy is intimately connected with psychology. For all 
tlie purposes of pliilosophy, a knowledge of psychology 
B of fundamental importance. Although philosophy is 
t psychological, but rational in its method, — consid- 
ring what must be, not giving descriptions of what 
8 and an account of the laws uniting phenomena 
[pto a system, — psychology helps us to find the plulo- 
llDpbical problems. The concepts given in consctoua- 
i, but not fully eluborated by psychological study. 
fve Uie materials with which philosophy begins, as 
'well as the divisions of philosophy. What must be 
left by psychology as problems, is taken up by phi- 
losophy for rational solution. All other subjects also 
l^fiimifih such problems, but it is by tbe study of the 
Ind itself that we become most fully conscious of 
em. 
After tlie processes of cognition have been coiisid- 
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ered psychologically, we take up for philosophical con- 
templation, first of all, the theory of knowledge. It 
occupies the first place in the study of philosophy 
proper, because on it, as a foundation, the entire super- 
structure rests. Men may, indeed, think correctly with- 
out understanding the laws of thought ; but philosophy 
is only possible when thought is self-conscious. This 
self-consciousness is particularly demanded when the 
prevalent scepticism can only be met by an appeal to 
the criteria of thought. Taking into account the con- 
dition of philosophy and the spirit of the age, it is not 
strange that so many emphasize this theory as the main, 
if not the sole, problem of philosophy. To its solution 
we must look for a firm basis and reliable method. The 
stress placed, since Aristotle's day, on logic as propse- 
deutic to all other studies, must be extended to tlie 
whole theory of knowledge. Tlie student who prizes 
philosophy as rational knowledge will proceed ration- 
ally only if he, first of all, inquires into the nature, 
the origin, the validity, the method, and the limits of 
this knowledge. 

It is, of course, not meant that no other part of plii- 
losophy should be taken up until .all that pertains to 
this theory has been finally settled. In that case we 
should never get beyond the theory. As all the other 
parts of philosophy learn from this theoiy, so it may 
learn from all of them. Only by developing all depart- 
ments and elements of knowledge, can the theory itself 
be made complete. It is no evidence of vigorous, 
healthy thinking, to regard knowledge itself impossible 
ujitil the details of the theory are settled, or to spend 
all the time on the theory and miss the knowledge for 
whose sake it exists. 

After the theory of knowledge, it seems most logical 
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to take up tnetapliysics, botli on account of the funda- 
mental character of the thought of being; and because 
this tltought is involved in (esthetics and ethics. But 
the inherent difficulty of the subject, and the present 
unsettled state of metapliysieal inquiry, may make it 
expedient to leave it to the laat. All the other philo- 
Bophical studied will then be & preparation for it, and 
the mind will come to it after that thorough discipline 
which is required in order to appreliend its problems. 
This course is the more practicable now, because the 
other departments of philosophy avoid, as much as 
possible, the introduction of metaphysical questions. 
Still the ideal course makes ethics the crown of the 
whole; but even if placed before metaphysics in the 
course of study, it may be made the goal of all. Its 
study before metaphysics does not determine its place 
in tlie system, nor does it imply that ethics is to be 
finished then ; it can afterwards be made a specialty, and 
all other investigations tributary to its development. 
The whole course of study in college or university is, 
after all, only preparatory for later philosophizing. 
From the seed then planted, the whole life is to 
develop and reap the fruit. 

The scheme then is : Psychology, Theory of Knowl- 
edge, ^Esthetics, Ethics, Metaphysics. The appltcationB 
of philosophy are almost endless, and this is not the 
place to discuss them ; their consideration must be left 
^v to those who take up the specialties to which they see 
; to apply philosophy. Thus the jurist will prefer 
I philosophy of law, the statesman the philosophy 
hpolitics, the linguist the philosophy of language, 
\ the theologian the philosophy of religion. Just as 
I the application of philosophy, so with the study 
fits own departiiientK: om> m\\\ I'hoose this, another 
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Uint department, aa a specialty, each accordtiig to \ 
pecaliar needs. But for oompleteoess all are neca 
■aiy. 

If antiquated subjects lira oviy m history, oth 
live both tn history and in the present. Among d 
latter we class philosophy. For this reason we caiuio 
a^ree wiUi those who treat it aa worthy of gludy is 
ita history, but not according to what it is in itaelC 
Only what is finished can be found in perfection i 
history. 

In the study of philosophy, what place shall, I 
be assigned to its history ? * Were there a history 4 
philosophy itself, — of the connected and progress* 
development of philosophic thinking, of the growth a 
t]ie organism of rational thought, — not merely of t 
various philosophic systems, it might serra aa a r 
vuluahle introduction to the study of philosophy 
Even when the history of philosophy means the histor 
of the successive s^'stems, as is now tlie case, there a 
advantages in placing it at the beginning of tlie conr 
as an introduction to philosophy itself. The thought! 
student finds tins historj- fascinating, and fall of inspini 
tion ; and the effort to master the various systems i 
a fine discipline for philosophizing. But there are a 
serious disadvantages in putting it first. The stnden 
is not yet prepared to comprehend the leading problem 
much less the &3'St«ms thtniselves; for this, the stu^ 
of philosophy proper is the only adequate preparatio; 
The mind unprejtared for this history is confused b 
the numerous jierplexing themes, and lost in the labj 

* The Impulte RiTen liy Heftel bu led to lh« prodaoliDU ol d 
▼klokble histories ot philosophy, anil the inosl eminent lirjng m 
on the lubject have como from his Mboul ; »» BtdtnanD ol H«Ue, Zi 
ol Berlin, uid Kudo Fischer at B«ldelberg. 
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rinths of speculation.* Instead of clear conceptions, 
& medley of indistinct notions is usually the result- 
Some imagine that in this history they study philosophy 
itself, and perhaps claim to understand philosophy after 
learning a few ideas from diflerent systems. Many 
current views of philosophy have their source in the 
reading of the philosophic tlioughts of others, rather 
than in the study of philosophy itself. 

A method to be Mghly recommended is the simulta- 
neous study of every department of philosophy, both 
according to its essence and iu the light of its history. 
In this way the history of philosophy will be studied by 
subjects. Where this is done, there is hope of clearness 
id definiteness, and results both fruitful and lasting 
ly be expected. Thus in connection with the study 
df logic its history might be considered, especially the 
views of Aristotle and Kant, and those prevalent during 
this century. Besides tlie general history of the sub- 
ject, the views of eminent philosophers on particular 
lints should be studied when these points are under 
msideration. By this method the history will bring 
tlie subject itself into clearer light, and the study of the 
subject will promote the understanding of the history. 
Thus the theory of knowledge cannot be properly 
studied unless the views of Locke, Hume, Keid, Kant, 
and others are Uiken into account. The same is true 
of metaphysics, sestheties, and ethics ; a knowledge of 
their genesis and development essentially promotes their 
comprehension. After the various parts of philosophy 
have thus been studied in connection with their history, 
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the stiKlent will lie preiured for the stndj' of the enl 
bistotj of philoMophy. which can theo be taken up, 
iDkster a subject at the same time to the light nf its 
history, and rationally, is the true philosophical metbnl: 
anil^with every hraoch of philosophy, the esseottal ele- 
ments of its history shootd be connected. 

Besides the study of the history of philoeopby by 
aabjects, as a preparation for its study as a whole, the 
reading nf the principal works of eminent pbilnsophers 
is to be conmicnded. Among the ancients, selections 
may be made from Plato (iSym^osiuni. Pfurdroa, Repvh- 
He) and Aristotle (particularly those on Dialectics and 
Ethics) ; among the modems, Locke, Spinoza (^Blkiei), 
Hume (TrtatUt, first part, or /nytury), Kant (Pitrfqm- 
mena, Kritik of Pure Jteaaon, and Kritii of Praetiai 
Htanon), llegel (^Pkilotophif of SUtory, Phienomenaioggt 
and Loffic), and Lotze are worthy of special mention 
for this purpose. If only a few works can be read, let 
them be taken from Plato, Aristotle, Locke, and Kant, 
with selections from philosophers in the present century. 

Hardly leas important than its history is the study of 
the present status of philosophic (bought. In it will 
be found many of the conditions and demands with 
which the philosTipher must reckon. The exact status 
of philosophy is, however, an exceedingly difficult prob^' 
lem, particularly at a time when there is a multil 
of philosopliical thinkers, but no dominant system 
pliilosophy. Isolated problems, conflicting tendencies/ 
a search for a reliable basis for system, criticism, eclec- 
ticism, and all the uncertainty and mere tentativeness, 
so common in crises, are characteristics of philosopinBi 
tbouglit in this age. The present neglect of philosopH 
is not so significant when tt is remembered that I^i3 
and Hegel also complained of this neglect in their din 
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le lack of unity and continuity in the philijaophic 
terature of the day is cause for greater regret. 
The status of philosophy can be learned from the phil- 
lOphic litei-ature of tlie day, particularly from the vari- 
louB philosopliical journals.* While the problems of 
philoeophy are always the same, peculiar circumstances 
may make special demands for the solution of particu- 
lar ones. The very uncertainty prevailing at present, 
reeiMJcting the criteria and the limits of knowledge, 
makes noetics especially valuable. The importance of 
metaphysic, and the suspicion with which it is viewed, 
attach peculiar interest to the question whether we can 
really get behind phenomena to the underlying reality. 
Theism and atheism, spiritualism and materialism, are 
of as momentous significance now as ever. The prob- 
lems of realkm and idealism, uf empiricism and ration- 
alism, also press for solution. Perhaps the exelusivbm 
in past tendencies has made it evident that systems are 
apt to err rather in what they deny than in what they 
affinn, and that now the time has come for the union 
and harmonious co-operation of tendencies formerly 
regarded as hostile. Thus the a prion and the a poste- 
riori elements in knowledge are both essential factors; 
realism and idealism, empiricism and rationalism, really 
seem to be complements to each other, rather than 
antagonistic. The philosophic movements within a cen- 
tury have at least proved that systems supposed to be 
opposite may both have elements of truth. In Germany 
there is a tendency toward English empiricism ; in Eng- 
land and America there is a tendency toward German 
^_j^>eculation, — certainly a hint that each by itself is not 

^^H'« The philosophical leadeoclHs in Germany, slnvi>Cbe death at H«|tel, 
^^H|B given 111 a work ]iist publiabed: Die PhiUitophie der Gfi/rnvmrt, by 
^^Br. Uoriu BinBcli. 
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nifficient. A narrow and exclnsive ineUtod 
meet the demands of the (Uy. The one-sided 
cicB of luuttcuUr syittems in the past may have serreil 
to produce a greater development of certain phases of 
thought than would otherwise have been [Kiseible; but 
the development of a principle to the utmost may 
serve to prove that it ta not comprehensive enough 
include and explain what was expected of it. Thna) 
oue-(uded course, by exhausting itself, may prepare 
way for a synthesis of what was before repellant. 

The synthesis nt'cessary for that coniprebensivci 
and unity wliich are so urgent u demand on plulosoj 
thought, may require a much more thorough elal 
tion of particular concepts, as a preparatory ! 
The exhaustive treatment nf i^rticular thoughts 
fruitful now as ever, and may be more impartially 
formed than when a reigiiing system demands soluttont 
according to its own peculiar principles. 

Among the multitude of problems demanding solu- 
tion, those suggested by natural science are made 
cially prominent. Aside from materialism and evolui 
the question of design demands attention, also tlie 
ita of scientific accuracy, and the reliability of thongbC 
transcending the domain of science. The very tend- 
ency to specialization in science also snggcste the need 
of the unity of the various sciences, as well as 
altimate unity of all thought. Pessimism, aguosticii 
and the great interests of faith and hope, also p 
numerous important problems. From all that has 
said in the various chapters, it is evident that the 
cal demands of the age are such as to place the empi 
sis in philosophic thought on laying the basis rather 
than on rearing superstructures. 

The philosophical problems have become so numero) 
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in our day as actually to be bewildering, and the stu- 
dent may be puzzled to decide whicb to take up for 
I study. Where so many seem to be urgent, the teuipta- 
f tion may be strong to malce the study comprehensive 
TAther than thorough. The two methods do nut ex- 
clude each other, however ; there may be a comprehen- 
aiveness which is a preparation for thoroughness, aud 

t thoroughness in a limit«d sphere may be the road to 
Oomprehensiveness that ia thorough throughout. 
Those who make a specialty of philosophy will of 
Bourse regard their studies at college or iu the luiiver- 
lity as merely laying the foundation on whicb they 
bope to build in after-life. Even they may find it 
advisable to concentrate their efforts on a particular 
department after completing the general study of phi- 
losophy. Others, who cannot make a specialty of H, 
»jaay yet want to master some one of its divisions. 
Which to choose will depend mainly on capacity, taste, 
aim, and calling. Psychology, as an introduction to 
the whole, cannot be omitted, whatever part may be 
selected for special investigation. Of philosophy proper, 
the theory of knowledge and ethics are the most essen- 

ktial. Were the theory of the emotions fully developed, 
H might take its place beside (or botweeu) these, aa 
almost or quite as important. The subject of lesthetics 
has special significance for artists, critics, literary men, 
and public speakers. The theologian, besides ethics, 
will find metaphysics indispensable. 

Thus £ir the attention has been directed chiefly to 
the study of philosophical systems, and to the training 
of the mind in philosophizing. A philoaoplier may add 
no new contributions to the stock of knowledge, but 
he must, as we have seen, be an independent thinker. 
^^dVith the laws of thought as his sole guide, he cannot 
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be the slave of any system, not even of his own, except 
so far as slavery means absolute subjection to the truth. 

The exalted aim of the student to become an inde- 
pendent thinker is worthy of highest commendation. 
He does not merely want to learn what has been said 
about a subject, but what is actually in it. For the 
method necessary to realize this aim of the original, 
independent thinker, we must refer to the full discus- 
sion of the theory of knowledge, but preliminary hints 
may here be given. 

The notion that philosophy has a method peculiar to 
itself is false. The laws of the mind are always the 
same, but the objects to which they apply differ. Thus 
there are objects of sense, and objects of pure thinking. 
Our reasoning respecting objects is of course condi- 
tioned by their nature. Thus mathematical reasoning 
is valid only for mathematical objects. But we are 
tempted to postulate in the mind itself such divisions 
as pertain only to the nature of the objects contem- 
plated. The same laws of thought are seen in differ- 
ent lights, according to the difference of the objects. 
The process of reasoning in all thinking is that of 
induction and deduction, the one never wholly separated 
from the other. While in its reai>oning, in its analyti- 
cal and synthetic judgments, philosophy does not differ 
from science, the aim and objects (phenomena) of sci- 
ence attach it more closely to observation, and the 
results of its reasoning can consccjuently be more 
readily tested by experience. Science thus has means 
of verification which philosopliy cannot have. 

The fact that its conclusions cannot be verified by 
experience, makes it the more necessary that the reason- 
ing in philosophy should be infallible. Its method is 
absolutely reliable ; if, then, its start is equally so, there 
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no reason for questioning the resultii legitimately 
lined. The result of scientific investigation would 
[uire no verification if it were not for the liability to 
the process itself. The same is true of philoso- 
phy. With a firm basis and a reliable method, there 
is a possibility of error only when the method it«elf iB 
not strictly followed. 

In philosophizing, the first aim should consequently 
be to secure a starting-point which is absolutely reliable. 
Without such a foundation, the validity of the entire 
iperstructure will be doubtful ; or, if the basis is false, 
system which rests upon it must be so likewise, 
irefore both in examining other systems, and in 
independent philosophizing and constructing new ones, 
the beginning or seed of all must be subjected to the 
most thorongli scrutiny. 

Modem philosophy began with an effort to find a 
whose validity cannot be questioned. If here 
ipticism is not rooted out, it can never be done. 
Without stopping to consider the value of the results 
of Descartes' investigations on this point, it is enough 
for our purpose that the one thing which cannot be 
ioued, even if all others may, is the fact given in 
iousness. That there are such facts; that I am 
ions of something, or that there is a consciousness 
of something, — is beyond all doubt. What these facte 
mean, is of course a different question. 

With this consciousness we start in philosophy, as 
well as in science. But while the latter asks. How am 
I to explain the tbing experienced? philosophy aaks. 
The experience being given, what do the laws of mind 
(reason) require ? Science attends more to the external 
conditions of experience, philosophy more to the inter- 
science attempts to explain phenomena by discov- 
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ering their laws, philosophy seeks to get at their essence 
by finding what the laws of mind must infer from the 
phenomena. To science the phenomena themselves are 
the principal subject of consideration, being the centre 
around which all the investigation moves ; to philosophy 
they are but the occasion for deeper inquiry, the start 
for the speculative work of reason. 

Philosophy thus, like science, beginning with experi- 
ence, with the given and the real, which it seeks to 
interpret, has a perfectly reliable basis. Its proper 
sphere is the real ; only so far as related to the real 
does it consider the imaginary and the possible. Begin- 
ning with what is given, philosophy carries its induc- 
tions as far as thought can go. The phenomena given 
to philosophy are of course not those pertaining merely 
to the external world ; they include also the subjective 
elements in thought, feeling, and volition, all of which 
are made objects of rational inquiry. Any germinal 
thought legitimately obtained may be made the nucleus 
of a system ; but the comprehensiveness of the germinal 
power is also the limit of the system. 

A critical study of philosophical systems proves that 
many of them rest on mere assumptions. Their char- 
acter as assumptions is not changed by the fact that 
their authors regarded them as intuitions or self-evident 
truths. Particularly respecting what is deepest, most 
mysterious, and of greatest concern, has an eifort been 
made to secure axioms or some kind of intellectual 
vision. The repeated failure of attempts to found phi- 
losophy on such a basis has made thinkers suspicious of 
all systems constructed on a priori principles. No one 
doubts that truths are more valuable isolated than when 
spuriously connected so as to form a false system. 
There is, however, great fascination in the idea of 
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developing all pIiiioBophy from a single principle ; and, 
indeeil, it is the only ideal method for completeness of 
system. The aim in such cases is to make philosophy as 
much as possible like mathematics. Haviaig adopted its 
principle, it calls in the aid of axioms and definitions to 
evolve the system. The most perfect example is found 
in Spinoza's Ethics. A system thus constructed is, of 
course, valid for those only who accept tlie premises and 
definitions ; and by successfully attacking these, the 
whole superstructure falls. In view of the imperfections 
and limitations of philosophy, the application of this 
ideal method has thus far been found more valuable for 
attaining unity, or at least system, than absolutely 
reliable conclusions." 

After the principles have been found, this method is 
comparatively easy. Thus the germinal notion maybe 
,t of substance, monads, the ego, the subject-object, the 
lity of thought and being, the unconscious, or sonie- 
igelse; all that is required being the unfolding of 
the eeed-tliought. Any fruitful thought, if comprehen- 
sive enough, can be made the basis of a system ; great 
ingenuity may be displayed in developing tlie principle 
adopt«d, and the logic can be ri^d as in mathematics : 

* Inateod of boniabing the a priori method trom philosophy, as Kant 
aimed to do, it Bourished most vigoroDsly atuuDg liis imiuediatc suo- 
ressorB. Thus Reinhold laid stress on the eBtalilishmeiit o( one aupreme 
principle from which Ibo whole or philosophy is to be evolved. Fjcht« 
eagert; seised tbia idea, and wrote Co him that be looked on him (Beln- 
bold) as having introduced among men the convlctioti that all inquiry 
A proceed (rem a single [undainental principle. And Chen the search 
irUiis principle hegaa. Fichte, Schelllng, and Hegel sought to flml 
I idea which contains the eiplanatioo of the univenie. Absolute 
ifledge, and the knowledge ot the abeolule, have an iireelatible 
■nraction lor the Rager etudant; and it is not aurprislng that the prom- 
iaes madn by tbeee men, eepecially the last, aroused great hopee and 
eatbnslasm. The culmination ot all philosophy was suppcsed t« have 
been reached, and the key which uzaocki the myateriea of tha BBivsM 
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yet Ks an interpretation of reiility the whole i 
wortliless, explaining not what is btit otUy what w<m 
be if the ussumptious were true. The essential qne*- 
tiuns in detennimng the beginning ore not sufficiently 
weighed: Is the basis true? Is it adequate? Is it_ 
fruitful? Systems depending on definitions are in ( 
ger of being purely verbal, eitpLuiatory of words butfll 
nothing real, thus defeating the very aim of plulo^opli 
The startuig-poiut of a system being assumed, iiist 
of being found as something g^ven, or instead of Iteid 
deiDOiistrated, it may become oewssary to coustnict t] 
system for the sake of proving the assumpticms. ThN 
if ui unconscious something is assumed as tlie i 
Iwhind phenomena, it may require the pluU-sopIiy i 
the unconscious to justify the assumption of the i 
sciouts or to prove that the assuinptioQ is inadeqiu 
It must not, however, be supposed that in phili>sa[d 
any more tliau in science we can dispense with hyp< 
CSV8 and theories. Much as philosophy may accomjili 
it never c«ii, by any induction, reach the absolute b 
iiing of all things. Thus; fur all efforts have failed I 
ascetid, step by step, fmin the infinite variety of \ 
nomeua to the ultimate unity of all being. In our 
efforts lo do so, we soon become [tainfully conscious of 
our limitations. Not satisfied with isolated truths, we 
seek completed systems; in order to construct these, 
we need principles which cannot be discovered bj 
induction. But if theories become a necessity, thers 
must be some valid basis for them, depending on r 
and reason, not on imagination. The mind finds in C 
phenomena themselves hints of what must be beliS 
them ; but they are mere liints. All the suggestioi 
and hints given must be weighed in forming the i\u 
riesi uud after being formed, every possible test mW 
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be applied to them. Thus, a theory must be consistent; 
it must accomplish all that is required of it ; and it 
must not come in cooflict with any known truth. And 
after all these conditions are complied with, it must be 
regarded as what it really is ; namely, a mere theory. 
Other theories may also comply with these conditions, 
and yet they cannot all be true. 

By claiming for its statements only wliat they are 
worth, philosophy will gain in modesty, but also in 
reliability. Whatever is demonstrated must be held 
immovably fixed; many things may be true which 
taunot be mathematically demonstrated, but we must 
not hesitate to treat assumptions and theories according 
to what they really are. It may require some sacrifice 
to take tliia position with reference to a pet theory, 
bnt it is the only safe and honest course. Theories are 
'to be held as continually subject to verification; but 
'iWhether or not held as such by their advocates, suc- 
mg systems will not fail to test them according to 
lir worth. If under these severe conditions a final 
item is impossible, philosophy has the consolation at 
least of sharing the same fate with all subjects of human 
inquiry : there will always be a contrast between the 
real and the ideal. 

It is respecting the ultimate of all thought, that the- 
ories ai-e most prevalent. This x unknown to philoso- 
phy, however appreliemled by faith, is too far removed 
to be an object of observation ; nor can we ever hope 
to extend the cliain of our logic to that x. Hence the 
resort to theory. The theories proposed can, perhaps, 
be demonstrated as true, nor proved false ; yet 
origin and grounds, their consistency with them* 
and their application to reality, are valuable 
id the history of pliilosophy consists largely 
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of the critical tests to which the various theories have 
been subjected in the progress of thought. 

The mind cannot rest in a void. If unable to pene- 
trate to the essence of the reality behind phenomena, 
and to the ultimate basis and source of the universe, 
it may be obliged to resort to postulates or hypotheses 
as a practical rest for thought. Plato's realm, in which 
ideas have a metaphysical existence, may be fiction; 
but even fiction may contain truth, and even a myth 
may be but the clothing of a precious philosophic 
thought. The various functions attributed by theistic 
thinkers to God may not be mathematically demonstra- 
ble as realities ; but there must be a First Cause of that 
which reveals itself as not primitive but derived ; and 
is there not a deep philosophy, to say nothing of theol- 
ogy, in the very effort of the mind to find a Being in 
whom all truth and beauty and goodness inhere, and 
from whom finite minds derive their fragmentary con- 
ceptions of them? Less, perhaps, in the final results 
attained does the mind reveal its true character, than 
in its strivings and tendencies ; and even in its aspira- 
tions and postulates the philosopher beholds reflections 
of the otherwise liidden depths of the soul. 

Tliese considerations justify the conclusion that phi- 
losophy is ideal, and that the real systems must be 
viewed as aspirations and essays, not as realizations. 
Nevertheless, systems which are not final may have 
valuable truths and needed aspects of trutli; and the 
fundamental principle .adopted may be true, even if 
not demonstrable. The value of philosophic' thought 
by no means consists solely, or even chiefly, in the 
completed systems produced ; it may do the best ser- 
vice in removing existing errors, and in establishing 
individual truths and principles. Even the fragments 
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Bw philosophy may be very precious, though the luaster- 
" Guilder is not found to form of them & symmetrical 
structure. In philosophy the preconceived plan of the 
system does not determine how the materials must ba 
shaped and fitted into it, but the character of the 
system is determined by the nature of the materials. 
If heretofore the architect has come first with bis plan, 
and has made that the law for the selection and adapta- 
tion of the building material, we may henceforth be 
obliged to reverse the process, and make the careful 
gathering and shaping of the stoues for the building 
the condition for the plan and structure of the edifice 
itself. The philosophic builder must be a quarrier and 

I^A stone-cutter before he becomes an architect. 

^B It is frequently found that the principles adopted by 

P^hilosophere are true, but that there is a mistake in 
their application ; they are taken as absolute and final, 
when they are relative and limited. May not spiritual* 
ism and materialism both have spheres iu which they 
are true, while their application outside of these is 
false ? There is no doubt a harmony and unity under- 
lying tlie differences between matter and spirit ; but so 
long as the unity in the duality is not discovered, we 
must apply each to its sphere and limit it strictly to 
that. However stringently the mind may demand mon- 
ism, no monism brought about by violence can receive 
philosophical sanction. According to an innate impulse 
of our minds, we must aim at the final explanation of 
all things by discovering the ultimate principles; but 
we must distinguish between the aim and the actual 
attainments. That this distinction must never be lost 
sight of. is a lesson taught both by the present status 
■a d by the whole history of philosophy, 

^^L&uotlier evil to be depi'ecated results from a desire 
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to propose something new, and to develop original 
systems. Such a spirit may become a passion, in which 
case it is the philosopher's evil genius. The sole aim 
in philosophy is truth, no matter who its author, or 
whether it be old or new ; and whoever cannot sacrifice 
the itching for novelty, and the vanity of ambition, to 
this aim, lacks the requisites of a philosopher. Lotze 
justly remarks that in our day philosophy is less in 
need of originality than of exactness. A signal advan- 
tage in the natural sciences has been their continuous 
development. The results of past investigations have 
been made the beginning of new progfressive move- 
ments. Scientists have worked with and for one an- 
other, and have thus co-operated in promoting organic 
growth in science. But in philosophy the spirit of 
individualism has largely prevailed. Instead of seek- 
ing to promote continuous development, philosophers 
seem rather to have been intent on the destruction of 
the labors of their predecessors, and on the construction 
of a peculiar system of their own. The destruction of 
systems was the more easy, because their foundation 
was not solid, or because they were badly constructed. 
Healthy growth and lasting results cannot be expected 
unless the conservation of old truth is regarded as 
sacred a duty as the discovery of new truth.* 

* The evil here deprecated has been deeply felt by philosophers, and 
repeated efforts have been made to secure more co-operation among 
them, and more regular and steady progress in philosophy. Trendelen- 
burg, preface to Lof/ische Untersuchungen, says, '* Philosophy cannot re- 
gain its former power until it acquires permanence; and it cannot gain 
permanence until it grows in the same way as the other sciences, 
namely, until it develops continuously, not beginning and ending in 
every head, but historically taking up the problems and unfolding 
them." Various methods have been proposed to secure this continuity, 
such as conventions of philosophers to discuss philosophical que^itionR, 
and philosophical associations. But the end can only be attaintnl if 
philosophic minds themselves resolve to do this work. A philosopher 
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The student is, bowever, in greater danger of an eril 
the opposite of this ; namely, the hasty adoption of the 
system of another as the embodiment of all truth. The 
authority wliich in jjlulosophy belongs only to the truth 
is frequently transferred to an able and admired teacher. 
Intellectual receptivity and independent thinking, deep 
appreciation and a critical spirit, should be united in 
healthy proportion. The true teacher always makes 
his system and instruction subordinate to the truth. 
The very vigor and independence of a pliilosopher may 
serve to make mere disciples, as well as profound and 
origiiial thinkei's. The schools of Kant and Hegel have 
shown that the disciples of eminent philosophers may 
be blind in proportion to their enthusiasm, and that a 
philosopher's cloak may conceal au imitator and a fana- 
tic. Although in his lectures Kant continually warned 
his hearers against this spirit, he could not suppress it. 
The wise student regards all books and instructions as 
means of mental discipline, as well as for the communi- 
cation of truth ; and he will Snd it consistent with the 
deepest respect for teachers, to subject all that is taught 
H to the severest testa of reason. Absolute dependence 
^RB the truth is the only true independence. 
^K The numerous conflicting systems, which have arisen 
^nom the fact that there was no continuous develop- 
^Bbent, have added to the suspicion that philosophy is 
^^ftprice rather than reason. If the scepticism of the 
day is not as deep as that of Greece, it at least doubts 
the ability of philosophy to discover the highest truth. 
The consequent criticism to which the systems have 
been subjected is cause for congi-atulation on the part 
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of those who have coufidcnce in the power of tml 
maintain itaelf. The most thorongh dt^uosis may 
required for the transition from disease to health. Tha 
sceptical spirit and critical method, connected with a 
conservative tendency, have given rise to eclecticiBm, 
This refuses to accept any systj-m of the past, but claims 
that there is truth in all, and hence selects from all.* 
Rut if eclecticism is to be of philosophical value, it must 
have fixed priuciples to determine the method of its 
selections ; in other words, tliere must be a philosophy 
behind eclecticism, if it is to lay claim to rational pro- 
cedure. The ability to select the truth presupposes a 
standard by which it can be tested ; this standard, what- 
ever it may be, is itself the nucleus of a philosophical 
system. How far eclecticism is from being &nal, is 
evident from the fact that it may be base<l on either 
rationalism or empiricism. A man's philosophy is not 
determined by his eclecticism, but his eclecticism hy 
hia philosophy. Nevertheless, it has an im[>ortant 
aion. It proceeds on the supposition that all sy 
have truth, but that none has it nil ; and it is un ai 

■ It hu flonriiihnd moat in Fiancn, under the l^kdeiship of TidM 
Coualu. It iiatiintlly jinimoleil ilie Mini; of the hlstnry ot fhilmopliy. 
Blffut (Kolei-tli'liai in France, Mind, IKiT, ?t(l) iajs, " Its tundBmetiDd 
ptinciplfi wns iIiih: In phllowiphv erery thfni! has been »id: itw i| 
of lysieiuii ia jast; lUI wc Imve to do is to qunsiion liisturjr, to t»ke W 
id true out of each sj'Bten, nod from all these elements to form apt 
KUphilomphla. ... It was » dortrine wiihont orlftimtlity, and si 
kbsointely aloof from the discoveries ot science." CousId'h eclectivisin 
Is brilliant rather than deep, eloquent rather than definite or cinui 
quent, ionpiting rather tlmn aNmrlnciog. and rhetorical rathoT tha 
philosophical. In«iead ot seekinfi an immovable basis, it skips froi 
one ay sum to another, taking what pleases ils laney, but ignoring ili 
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sinn lliat we are not yet prepared to construct the final 
system. It is a characteristic of the philosophic spirit, 
that it critically examines the various systems to di&- . 
cover their truths and reject their errors. But this i 
only a preparatory process ; it trains the mind, and fur- 
nishes it witli materials for reflection. The mind goes ' 
beyond eclecticism as soon as it inquires why it seeks, 
and how it knows, the truth. This inquiry leads to the . 
root, while eclecticism is but the fruit. 

The criticism so much insisted on here is by no means 
I the end in pliilosopbica! training ; it is but a method 
b for attaiuiug something better. Mere criticism is not 
iprodnctiou; and it baa been observed that critical 

■ minds are not usually productive ones. Filing is not 
I a process of growing. When the critical habit is intent 

■ only on the discovery of error, what wonder if the 
I truth itself is missed? The discernment of error is 
1 important on account of the hidden truth discovered in 
' the process. The value of the scavenger consists in the 

cleanliness he promotes. Criticism for the trutli's sake, 
_ and as promotive of productiveness, is therefore the 
^H^aim. But even if criticism is only a handmaid, its work 
^^Bin a philosophic Babel may be of supreme importance I 
^^Hvhen under the guidance of a wise mistress. 
^^H As the start in philosophy is most difficult, the stu- 
^^Hdent may need something more specific respecting the 
^^Bfaeginning. It has been stated that we are to rise from 
E psychology, science, and other departments, to philoso- 
phy ; but how ? Take any supposed knowledge, and 
teat it to the utmost; the tests applied to it will involve ] 
the theory of knowledge. Get what these tests imply, 
or the ultimate basis on which ihey rest, and you will I 
^^^ have the theory itself. Each division of philosophy is j 
^^Llike the side of a pyramid: thus, if we begin with ' 
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any concept of knowledge, and trace it far enough, we 
come to the apex, the principles of knowledge. The 
same is true of being. All that is, must contain all 
the principles of being; and these are the objects of 
search in metaphysics. Concrete objects are infinite; 
but follow the concept gained by studying any one to 
its utmost limits, and it will be found at every step 
to tend toward these principles. We find that this is 
also the law for aesthetics and ethics. The endless 
variety is unified in the principles. Thus every object 
termed sesthetical must contain all that is required to 
constitute aesthetic quality ; and it is this element, and 
the system founded on it, which constitute sesthetics. 
Neither can any moral act be traced to its ultimate 
principle without attaining the primary thought of 
etliics. By thus taking any concept, and tracing it back 
far enough, we arrive at the principles of that division 
of philosophy to which it belongs. This shows how any 
thought pursued far enough must lead to philosophy. 
Indeed, we shall not go astray if we view philosophy as 
an exhaustive elaboration of concepts; the aim being 
to discover principles which cannot be exhausted any 
more, but which embrace, principiantly, the universe of 
thought, of being, of feeling, and of conduct. 

Since the rational laws, like reason itself, are unvary- 
ing, the method pursued in philosophy must always be 
the same in principle ; but there is abundant room for 
variety in details. There may be various processes in 
elaborating the concepts, but their ultimate results must 
harmonize. The details in the method may be left to 
each one who has the qualification for philosophical 
studies ; they may be largely determined by the pecu- 
liarity of the subject under consideration, and by the 
specific aim. While numerous avenues may be chosen, 
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ley must all lead to principiatit truth. After the right 
teginning, the intellect is probably in greatest danger 
of taking as exhausted what is not exhausted, and in 
accepting as certain what has not been demonstrated. 
Not that the demonstrable is the Hmit of the true, nor 
philosophy the only sphere of human interest and 
human confidence; but we must distinguish between 
knowledge and faith, between hypothesis and theory on 
^e one hand, and demonstration on the other. The 
He method in philosophy is that in which reason 
iholds itself. 

For training the mind into this harmony with the 
ruth, or to be true to itself, which is one of the prin- 
cipal aims of this Introduction, the following summary 
may be helpfid : — 

1. Exert the mind to the utmost limit of its powers. 
In order to get the full length of a cable, it must be 
stretched as far as possible without breaking. Constant 
mental strain tends to weakness and final destruction ; 
but frequently to tax the healthy mind severely, but 
without overstraining, b a condition for promoting vig- 
orous health. For this discipline the deepest problems 
lould be selected. Continuous exercise of the mind on 
iiem will train it for the most successful philosophical 
Only in dealing profoundly with deep problems 
1 the mind itself become profound. 
[ 2. Learn by practice to rivet the attention on a sub- 
t until you are through with it, or voluntarily aban- 
l^n it. Nothing is more destructive of philosophical 
dng than to skip from subject to subject, touching 
tch one tenderly. In such a course it is a lawless 
boy, not reason, which hold^ the reins. The object 
ten for reflection should he held np in every light, 
1 viewed from every standpoint, by itself and in ita 
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relations, and all portinent questions respecting it &hoi 
be asked. A twofold power of nbstracttoii is necei 
namely, the subject must be abstracted (distiiiguislu 
tiotn all others, and the mtud tnust abstract its all 
tion from every thing else. This twofold power 
abstraction is the condit)'>ii for greatness of mind. 
Mental superiority consists Inigely in power of ooncen- 
ttatioQ. The mind must be its nwii lord ; it must 
master of its thoughts, and must vigoroui-Iy resist 
inclinations and whims which make them warn 
Distraction is the de:idly foe of profundity. 

8. The most important subjeet*j should be chosen, — 
subjects whose interest is such as to enlist all the ener- 
gies. Among profouud themes, the mind should cl 
the most valuable, so tliat it may become aupremi 
strong, and supremely fruitful in its strengtli 

4. Get clciir and distinct ideas, — clear, because 
they are in themselves is apprehended: and distini 
because they stand out boldly, sharply maikeil off from 
all their surroundings. Explain the compound by its 
simple elements, and relations by defining the related. 
Distinguish the word from the thought, the thought 
from the object for which it stands. Whatever aevei 

it may require, the mind must give a strict acoouut 
itself. It will attain philosophic clearness in propoi 
as it heeds the ancient maxim : Know thyself. 

5. Fathom what is given, and, by fathoming, deveh 
it. Then classify and systematize. Avoid heteroge- 
neity by discovering the unity in nmltiplicity. Philoso- 
phizing consists in unravelling the thought involved in 
thoughts. Not in the exclusiviBm of scepticism or d(^ 
matism or criticism or eclecticism or intuitionalism 
empiricism, but in tiie rational element iii all of tj 
is the true method of philosophy formed. 
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€. Many of the problems of philosophj are thrust 
. by science. In the co-operatioD of philosophy 
1 science, not in their antagonism, is there hope for 
depth, comprehensiveness, exactness, and completeness. 
Between the facta of nature and of psj'chology, and 
the speculations of philosophy, there must be tlie rela- 
tion of foundation and superstructure. Phenomena are 
materials from which concepts are formed, but phe- 
nomena are not the law of philosophy. It speculates, 
in the etymological sense of looking about, beholding 
and investigating ; but the speculation of philosophy is 
the work of reason, not the play of fancy. Owing to 
the objects of philosophic contemplation, it may be 
misleading to speak of scientific exactness in philo- 
sophic thought ; but the method which leads to the 
philosophical investigation of what is, aa in metaphys- 
ics, and of what ought to be. as in noetics, testhetics, 
and ethics, is as rigid as in science. The reason, and 
the general laws of thinking, with which the scientist 
operates, are also those of the philosopher. Not its 
method, but its principiant aim, namely to unify all 
thought in the ultimate principle or principles, and to 

P31 of all thought a system which, like an organism, 
sists of articulated members, — a system as rich in 
iety as it is perfect in unity, — constitutes the di£B- 
ty of philosophic inquiry. 

Importance of the right Spirit in a study. Why 

study Philosophy? Theoretical value. Practical value. 

Intellectual craving. Love of Truth. Enthusiasm in 

^^■B pursuit. Power of prejudice. Mental power and 

^^Bergy. Penetrative, exhaustive thought. Abstraction, 

^^Kiv does Philosophy begin? Why do all thoughts 
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ultimately lead to Philosophy? How does Philosophy 
unify Knowledge? Principiant Knowledge. How do 
Psychology, Science, and Histoiy furnish the problems 
of Philosophy ? Order in the study of the divisions of 
Philosophy. How study the History of Philosophy? 
Philosophical works and systems worthy of special atten- 
tion. Relation of the student to teachers and systems. 
Original thought. Independent thinking. Relation of 
the Philosopher to his age and nation. What is neces- 
sary thought, and why is it final ? Truth and error in 
eclecticism. Define Speculation. Healthy Philosophy 
and baseless speculation. The learner, the scholar, and 
the thinker. Continuity of philosophical thought 
Division of labor in Philosophy. Fruitful and empty 
concepts. Depth and narrowness, breadth and shallow- 
ness. Union of breadth and depth in philosophy. 
Concentration of thought. Scientific and philosophic 
definiteness and exactness. Summary of requirements 
necessary for attaining the right Spirit and proper 
Method in the study of Philosophy. 
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In aD article on Philosopby at Camhridge, in Mind, 
;876, Mr. Sedgwick aays, "The use ot the general term 
ihilosophy ' to meao physics, which Continental writers 
'e noticed aa au English peculiarity, has been especially 
ime io Cambridge aince the time of Newton. . . . Phi- 
i|>by without qualificatioD was generally understood to 
natural philosophy.' Th.it which is now usually un- 
derstood by piiilosopiiy was, therefore, not at all included. 
Ill 1771) Dr. Jebb speaks of the transition (in the examina- 
tion in the university) ' fram the elements of mathematics to 
the four branches of pljilosophy, viz., mechanics, hydro- 
utaCica, apparent astronomy, and optics. . . . The modera- 
tor, having closed the philosophical examination, sometimes 
asks questions iu Locke's Essay on the Human Understand- 
inij, BntU-r'a Aiialogt/, or Clarke's Attributes.' " 

In the inti-otluctiou to the History of the Inductive Sciences, 
Whcwell frequently uses "philosophical" for "scienUac." 
He also speaks of the "experimental philosophy of the 
Arabians." Yet the title of his work on the Philosophy 
the Inductive Sciencex implies that he wants to distin- 
ibh between the two terms. Other writers also desire to 
distinction; but in spite of tlieir efforts, the old 
habit of confounding the terms gets the better of them. 
Thua Sir Alexander Grant, in the article "Aristotle." in 
the Ency. Brit, (ninth etlition), refers-to the different ele- 
^Btenta of Greek Uiought, and pronouncoa "the one pureTy 
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lar instruments philo^ 
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2. The prevalent vie 
tems of Germany emph: 
the empirical. As pun 
as distinct from the pn 
beholding all objects ir 
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dental. It consequently 
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priffsioisaenschafi, G. BiedermaoD eaya, ' 
^wa;s was, a scieuce of concepts." 
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[8. However much we may dissent from the contents of 
B book, we must admit tliat in it Kant gives valuable hints 

SBpecting the province of reason in religion. The purely 
rational elements are, of coui-tie, legitimate subjects for phil- 
osophical inquiry. If the elements are only partly rational, 
Iben they belong to philosophy only so far as rational. If 
a philosophical system claims that all the contents of religion 
must be rational, it fails to distinguish between knowledge 
and faith, t)etween speculntion and lilstory, and between the 
facta of experience and rational inferences. Much of the 
confusion of philosophical speculation respecting religion 
arises from the failure to distinguish between the exact 
sphere of each. I cannot believe what is in direct conflict 
with reason ; but I can, and may even be obliged to, believe 
much which I cannot raise from faith into knowledge, and 
which, consequently, I cannot subject to purely philosophical 
or rational tests. In religion the emotions have a right to 
be heard ; and it is important for philosophy, as well as for 
religion, to determine the significance of their voice. Emer- 
son truly says, "The affections are the wings by which the 
intellect launches ou the void and is borne across it. CI real 
8 the inventor and expander of the frozen powers, the 
■tbers frozen to our sides. It was the conviction of Ilalo. 

I Van Hclmont, of Pascal, of Swedenborg, that piety is au 
mtial condition of science, that great thoughts coinc from 
e heart. ' ' 

4. Those who treat religion with levity are justly cbai^ea- 
blc with a crime against human nature itself, to say nothiDg 
of a higher Being. A system which ignores what has affected 
humanity most deeply, and involves man's highest interests, 
cannot even be regarded us a serious inquiry into man's 
nature, and is surely neither a deep nor a broad philosophy. 

9 treat God, the soul, sin, and immortality, as if they were 
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tMy fonnd to rest on asenmptioDS which are the very points 
in dispute. If we despise bigotry in religion, let na not 
deem it less despicable when it is dubbed "pbilosophieal " or 
"Hcientific." Jevons {Principles of Science, 736) says, 
"There are scientific men who assert that the interposition 
of Providence is impossible, and prayer an absui-tUty, be- 
cause the laws of nature are proved to be invariable. Infer- 
ences are drawn, not so much from particular sciences as 
from tbo logical nature of science itself, to n^ative the 
impulses and bopea of men. Now, I may state that my own 
studies iu Ic^c lead me to call in question such negative 
inferences. Laws of nature are uniformitieB observed to 
exist iu the action of certain material agents ; but it is If^ic- 
ally im|>os8ible to show that all otlicr agents must behave 
as they do." Men are apt to take their prepossessions for 
demonstrations. In speaking of God as acting on nature, 
W. B. Carpenter {Contemp. Rev., vol. 27, 28!) saya, "I 
deem it presumptuous to deny that there might be occasions 
which in Hia wisdom may require such departure. I am not 
conscious of any snch scientific 'prepossession' against 
miracles as would prevent me from accepting them as facts 
if trustworthy evidence of their reality could be adduced." 
See also Lotze, Grundxiige der Religionsphiloaophie, 60-63. 
7. At the close of his volume on the Principles of Scimcet 
BTons says. " Now, among the most unquestionable rules 
t soientiBc method is that first law that whatever phenom- 
's. We must ignore no existence whatever ; w« 
kK7 variously interi)ret or explain its meaning and origin, 
., if a phenomenon does exist, it demands some kind of 
tplanation. If, then, there is to be com|>etition for ad- 
IBtifio recognition, the world without us must yield to tlie 
Hibted existence of the spirit within. Our own hopea 
1 wishes and determinations are the most undoubted phe< 
lena within the sphere of consciousneas. If men do act, 
d, and live as if they nere not merely the brief products 
I a casual conjunction of atoms, but the iustnimenta of a 
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fiir-re«chlDg pnrpow, are we to reoord all other pfaenon 
and paw over these? We in^-estigate the instincla of j 
ant KDd the >iec aaH the beaver, aod clbcover Itial ihfy tn 
led by nn inscmtAble agMicy to work tuwonls a distant par- 
pose. Let ns be faithful to our scientific method, and 'm\^ 
tignte alao those iusilucta of the humaD miod bj wbicli ana 
is led to work as if the a|i|>roviU of a higher Bring were tlie 
aim of life." 

8. That Bbcod waa far from giving a specific and com- 
plete scientific method, is sdmtttcd in Englaud as well an in 
Germany. Thna we Ktui iu Jevons's PrinrijAta of Sci- 
twf, 506. "Bftcon's method, bo far as we can gather i!" 
meaning of the main portions of his writings, would ccrn 
spond to the process of empirically collecting facls, aud tx 
haustively classifying them. . . . The value of thb uelhuii 
may he estirantt'd hisUtricolly by the fact that it baa not tweo 
followed by any of the great masici'S of science. Whetbv 
we look at Galileo who prece<)ed Bat^on, to Gilbert bis 
temporary, or to Newton and Deaenrtes, I^ihuiiz and 
gbtfiM, his 8uc(.'essors, wc find that discovery was achieved 
Uie opt>osite method to thnt advocated hy Bacon. Tbrou^li 
out Newton's works, as I shall show, we Bud deductive ns- 
Boning wholly predominant ; and expenmenU are employed, 
as they should he, to conlirm or refute hypothetical auti( 
tionsof nature." 

The right beginning is so important to students, that 
principles here advocated cannot be too sti-ongly emphi 
particularly at a time when so many expect success hy 
ing tbein. The mere collector and classifier of facts 
be content witli the position of a journeynian to the thii 
Instead of attaining the heights of science. Tbe lead< 
aciencc are, and ever must be, the thinkers, — those 
esteem facts eulficiently to regard tlieio worthy of 
foundeet thought. I add nnotber quotation from Whei 
" Invention, acutcness, and connection of thought are 
ceeaary, on the one liaml. for the progress of phih 
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koowledge ; on the other hand, the precise and Bteady appli- 
cation of tliese faculties to facts well knonn and clearly con- 
ceived. . . . The facts, the impreBsiona ou the senses on 
whieh the first successful attempts at physical knowledge pro- 
ceeded, were as well known long before the time when they 
were thus ttiroed to account, as at that period. The motiona 
of the stars, aiid the effects of weights, were familiar to man 
before the rise of the Greek astronomy and meciianics : but 
the ' divine mind ' was still absent ; tho act of thought bad 
uot been exerted, by which these facts were bound tt^ether 
under the form of laws and priuciplcs. Aud even at this 
day, the tribes of uncivilized and half-civilized man over the 
whole face of the earth, have before their eyes a vast body 
of facts, of exactly the same nature as those with which 
Kurope has built the stately fabric of her physical philoao- 
]ihy ; but, in almost every other part of the earth, the pro- 
cess of the intellect by which these facts become science, is 
The scicnttlic faculty does uot work. The scat- 
i stones are there, but the builder's hand is wanting." 

9. Those who imagine that reason is liable to err, but that 
iDwltHlge obtained through sensation is absolutely reliable, 
! iieitlier with philosophei-s nor with the leading scien- 
The history of science shows that observation is 
f apt to make naistakcs; aud what is termed Itie sclen- 
^ method is intended to pi-cvcnt these mistakes, as well as 
make the observation as full as possible. Reason and 
ise must co-oiiorate, but the suprcraiicy of the former is 
tuestioned ; " reason acting as intequ-eter as well as Judge, 
e the senses are merely the witnesses, who may be more 
B nntnistworthy and incompetent, but are nevertheless 
Uiconccivable value to us, because they are our only 
l&ble ODes." — Tait, 347. 

. A^ewell says, " Man is not a practical creature 
rely ; be has within him a xpeculative tendency, a pleasurt 
the contemplation of ideal i-elatiuns, a love of koowletlga 
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«u knowlixlge. It !a th^ spectililive tendecM;; which biiq 
to light Ibi' iliSereDce ol common nutions and scientific idei 
. , . The miuil ui&lyzea sacb notioDS, reasoos upon tbei 
combines snd connects them ; for it feels asstinHl ibat inU 
ledual tilings ought to be ttble to hew such h&D<Jling. Eti 
prnctic&l knowledge, ire see clearly, is not possible witbo 
tbe DM of reason: and the speculative ressoD is only tl 
reason natififyiiig itself of its own eonaiatency." 

Zodlner, in the slnnge volume Ufber die Xatur d» 
Cvmeten, l>l, eaya, " In the present state of natural science 
the nt'cJ of spcculalioo ia so deeply fell Ibat the English, 
pooiilo now almost exclusively devoted to induction, ramm 
rcaist the tcmptjition to si>cculate even on mathetnatio 
physical hypotiicsca." Soiuetiuies iu reading ccrtuiu seiei 
tific works we wonder whether the fancy is not aroused ' 
aa«frt itaelf by the very rigors of science, so luxurianl 
does it flutiristi in those works. There la no end to inti 
eating illustrations of this, but they are too evident to U 
thongbtful reader to require special notice. 

11. Helml)ollz, 36S, says, *' During the first half of f 
present century wc had an Alexander von Humboldt, «i 
was able to scan the scientific knowledge of his lime iu 1 
details, and to bring it within one vast generalization. . 
the present juncture, it ia obviously very doubtful wheU 
this task cotdd he accomplisbed in a similar way, even by 
mind with gifts so peculiarly suited for the puqtose 
Humboldt's was, and if all his time and work were devol 
to the purpose." 

Professor Roscoe (address before the British Associatiol 
14K4) pronounces tlic p^^g^t^BS of oi^anic chemistry in 
last twenty years " so vast, that it is already impossible 
one individual, even though he devote his whole time 
energies to the task, to master all tlie details, or make 
self at home with the increasing mass of new facts whi 
the busy workers in this Qeld are daily bringing forth 
The president, Lord Rayleigh, at thti same meeting refon 
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to mechanics, electricity, beat, optics, acouatics, aatronom;, 
aud meteorology, and saii), "Any one of these may well 
occupy the lifelong attention of a man of science ; and to be 
thoroughly conversant with all of them is more than can bo 
expected of any one individual, and is probably incompati- 
ble with the devotion of much time and energy to the actual 
advancement of knowledge." 

12. Professor Zoelluer (p. ix.) declares that he baa como 
to the conclugion " that the majority of the i-epresontatives 
of the exact sciences in our day lack a clear knowledge of 
^^e first prmciplea of the theory of knowledge." It became 
t habit to gather mere facts, and those who gathered them 
B nnable to use them in drawing conclusions from them. 
ifes, it even came to this, that the most modest effort to 
raise a part of the gathered facts, by means of inductive 
generalization, to a law or a principle, was branded by 
specialists as savoring of philosophical si>eculation." He 
holds, that, with all the mass of materials gathered by obser- 
vation, our age is behind tliat of Newton in the conscions 
application of logical inductive principles. These facts have 
been so keenly felt by eminent seientiata, that they have 
found it incumbent on them to connect with their scientific 
lec tures, instruction on the laws of reasoning, and hints on 
^^Bb theory of knowledge. In 1874 Wnndt said, " How one 
^^Bold have been astonished twenty years ago, to have dia- 
^^^frered, in a work purely phystcAl, an excursus on the prob- 
lem of knowledge ! Or bow would it have been thought 
posaible for a teacher of physics to have felt the need ot 
giving his pupilii a special lecture on the logical principlea 
^if his science?" (Wusdt, Aufgiibe der Pkitonophfe in dtr 
G&jenwart, 5.) The fact that attention is now paid to these 
problems is regarded by Wnndt as evidence that scientists 
B beginning to appreciate the need of a nearer approach 
I pbiloaophy. 

. Wunilt, Aufyabe, 19, says, "The science of our day 
I to oliUiiu an harmonious view of tlie world, und haa 
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ainmdj gath»ed man; stooes for the i 

reqairt-mcuta of the speciaJ scieoces are DOl i 

of the existing ej-stcms, for they lack that circumspect o 

acientific experience whicb the special acieuces. and partic^ 

larly the natural iicieiieea, have a right to detnaDd ace 

to tbvir pnidcnt degree of tlcvelupment." That which tbe~ 

special sciences demand but cajinol do, he regards as lying 

within Uic praviucc ot philoat^hy. Everywhere in the ual' 

ural ftcicnces he sevs philosophical problems proposed, whicb 

accounts for the revival of interest in philosophy o& tbe 

part of scieutista. "The interest in philosophy t 

been revived in the more gi.'nerid spheres of the sdeodl 

world, in which for a considerable time it was almost who 

ncglectod." Paalsen says, "The impalae to seek nitii 

knoirledge is the soul of all inquiry, even in tbe spc 

sciences." 

14. My Htudy of Comte left the impreedion df 
without depth and thoroughness and earuestness. There ii 
a lack of nharp distinctions, of critical acumen, and of peoe- 
tratiou to Uiti ultimate consequences of the processes of 
thouglit. Tbe most osaential points are often treated su] 
Bcially. and the disposition niatio of them shows that the 
problems iiivolveil are not appreciated. Instead of 
hig Comte as one of the main pillars of science, he has 
propcriy hi'cn classed with the ancient sophists, 
can be admitted without depreciating hie merits, esj 
in sociology ; his works have been valuable as n ferment, 
find my view of Comte confirmed by Ilnxlcy (£ay Semumi, 
"Tbe Scientific Aajiect of I'ositivism "). Conite's works 
. been recommended to bim as a mine of wisdom 

r, "I found the veins of ore few and far between, 
rook so apt to run to mud, tliat one incurred tbe risk 
log intellectually sinothercd in the working, 
part of M. Comte's writings which deals with the {thilosopby 
of physical science appeared to me to possess stngulari; 
little value, and to show that be bad but the most supcrfli 
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*ncl merely second-hand knowledge of most braoohes of what 
Is usually understood by science. " 

16. Reuschle, Phihaophie und Nalurwissenschaft, 28, 
givea some interesting illustrations bow the extremes of 
speculation fifty years ago ptomotcd the opposite extreme 
of empiricism. The journals on natural science, as a rule, 
published only empirical aiticlca. Thus J . R. Mayor's 
article on The J'oiEera of Inanimate Naturt was rejected 
by one of the most prominent of these journals, because of 
its speculation. Yet that paper, which afterwards appeared 
in Liebig's AnnoXa of Chemistry, contained the first pub- 
liiibed information of the mechanical theory of heat, one of 
the greatest discoveries of the ninCtewith century, " Mayer 
was led to his discovery of the mechanical equivalent of 
heat, by means of speculative considerations." Reuscble 
mentions as porticularly prominent in connecting philosophy 
with natural science, the names of Uelmholtz, Zoellner, 
Du Bois-Reymond, Hering. Darwin, Wallace, Faraday, 
Fecbner, Liebig, and Haeckel. The list might be greatly 
ised by eminent names from America, England, France, 

il Gennany. 

ilfi. The quotation is from Mind, 1876, S. How tittle 
ment there is among scientists, is evident, among other 
, from tlie controversies occasioned by the address of 
I Bois-Reymond on The Limits of Natural Science, The 
disputes connected with evolution and Darwinism are so 
well known that they need no special mention. Wben we 
come to questions pertaining to ex]>erience and necessaiy 
Ji, there is any thing but agreement among scientists. 
B fact is. few of them are at home in philosophical ques- 
Some agree with Wundt, who says (Aufgabe), 
Eowerer high the natural science of the day places exi<ori- 
, not a few physicists agree that in our knowledge of 
(ore certain a priori elements are actively omcemed, 
Wnong which is found C!<pecin.lly the principle of causality." 
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Otbcn agTM with 3tKX>oa (738) ; •* I denuir to the ■ 
Uoa ibat ihera in aoy aeceaaaxj truth ereo Id such hoi 
iiK-ntal \aw* of n&luru as the iiKleatnictibilit; of matter, tta 
Donwrvittion uf ro«i^. or tlie Uns of motion." Can agree- 
meut be espocted unoog scieatist« so long as there U M 
leut ou the principles? And if aoienlists cannot i^mt 
Uig the pbilosopbieal principles on wbich all their ia- 
i depend, can they blame philosophers for their 
ment? 

17. The fnndajnental problems in Hume's phitoEopli^ 
were discussed by the author in an address on Onmdproblmt 
ia Hhim, before the Philosophical Society of Berlui. and 
published by Utat society {PhUoMphiacAe vortraege: E. 
Strieker, Halle). 

Professor Adamaon, in £ncjr. Brit., article "Hume,"^efe^ 
ring to iJiu [nducnce of Locke and Hume in determining Uw 
course of Knglish philosophy, aays. " It was left for Qume 
to approach the theory of knowledge with full consdousneis 
frum the psychological poiut of \-tew, and to work out the 
ftnal i>on!M»iucDccs of tliat view, so far as cognition is coo- 
ccmed. The terms which be employs are not those wM 
we should now employ ; but the declaration, in U 
lion to tlic Trealhe, tliat the science of human nature mid 
be trnttod according to the experimental method, is, in fact, 
equivalent to the statement of the principle implied in 
Ix)cke's Enftatj, that the problems of psychologj' and of the 
tlicory of knowledge are identical. And this view is the 
cliaractcrislic of what we mny call the English school of 
philosophy." Mr. Sedgwick (J/i«rf, 187«, 228) also holds 
that English tlilnkers, with few exceptions (Berkeley and 
Coleridge), are |>sychologist8, not philosophers. They take 
it for grauted that there is a world external to the mind, 
benco they do not cnt«r into a critical examiuation of the 
existence of an external world. "All our philusophieal writ- 
ers are dominat«d by the notion of a separation between 
conscioutiueaa and its objects, and approach philosopli 
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qnestioDS with the notion of settling what we can know of 
objects, with what certainty we can know it, and what our 
wisest course of action is in consequence. But this is to 
adopt the distinction between the mind and its organism, and 
the world external to the mind, as an ultimate one. Our 
English writers are thus psychologists in the above-explained 
sense of the tertn, and not philosophers in the strict sense." 

18. Although there is no agreement among thinkers 
respecting the exact nature of psychology, it is generally 
admitted that it should be taken wholly out of metaphysics. 
Mansel holds that psychology inquires, ^^ what are the acutal 
phenomena of the several acts and states of the human mind, 
and the actual laws or conditions on which they depend." 
Sedgwick {Mind^ 1876, 223) claims that ^^ the main purpose 
of psychology is to investigate the laws by which different 
states of consciousness either co-exist or follow one 
another." A clear distinction between consciousness and 
its contents is made by Hodgson {Mind, 1884, 70) : " Psy- 
chology has nothing to do with consciousness qud content, 
or with the relations of its parts as content, in which aspect 
it is the mirror or subjective side of the universe of things. 
That is the domain of philosophy. The business of psychol- 
ogy is with sentient beings, with the classification and exam- 
ination of their faculties, the genesis of the various modes 
of their sentience and intelligence, and generally the real 
actions and relations between them and tlieir environment." 
Similar views prevail to some extent in Germany. Steinthal 
declares, ^' Psychology is altogether an experimental science, 
and its aim cannot extend further than to determine the 
conditions under which by experience a certain result may 
be expected. Further than this natural science also does 
not extend, and every step farther in the direction of causa- 
tion or teleology belongs to metaphysics and the philosophy 
of religion." Benno £rdmann says, '* The general, formal 
science of mind, that is, the science of the laws of the 
psychical processes of development, is psychology." 
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Other views of psychology also prevail. Thus Ueberweg 
defines it as ^^ the science of the nature and natural laws of 
the human mind." Spencer makes his psychology in part 
what others have termed a theory of knowledge ; that is, a 
theory of the relation existing between sensation and the 
object producing it, or between thought and its external ob- 
ject. {Psychology^ I. 132, 133.) Voikmann {Chrundriss der 
Psychologies 3) defines psychology as ^' aiming to describe the 
several activities of the soul, to interpret their laws, and to 
throw light on the nature of the soul." Without making psy- 
chology itself metaphysical, it is but natural that its results 
should be used for a better understanding of the soul itself. 
Hoffding, the Danish psychologist, pronounces psychology 
the doctrine of the soul, or the doctrine of that which thinks, 
feels, and wills, in distinction from physics, which treats of 
what moves in and fills space. Just as in ph3'8ics the begin- 
ning is not made with determining the essence of matter, so 
in psychology the nature of the soul is not the starting-jwint. 
He treats the subject as purely empirical, and wants facts to 
be carefully distinguished from theories. Bain declares that 
'' the only account of mind strictly admissible in scientific 
ps3xhology consists in specifying three properties or func- 
tions, — feeling, will or volition, and thought or intellect, — 
through which all our experience, as well objective as 
subjective, is built up. This positive enumeration is what 
must stand for a definition." (Mental and Moral Science^ 2. ) 
Sully {Outlines of Psychology ^ 1) says, "What mind is in 
itself as a substance, is a question that lies outside psychol- 
ogy, and belongs to philosophy. As a science, psycholojjy 
is concerned only with the phenomena of mind, with mental 
states, psychical facts, or whatever else we choose to call 
them. Bowne (Introduction to Psycliological Theory y 1) 
says, " Psychology deals with mental facts and processes. 
It aims to describe and classify those facts and processes, to 
discover and state their laws, and to form some theory 
concerning their origin and cause." 
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TTtteraDces similar to tboae given in the text might be 
□umerous scientifSe authorities. In his Hdtlreaa 
before the British Association, the president. Professor All- 
maun, said, "Between thought and the phjeioal phenomena 
of matter there is not only no analogy, but no conceivalile 
analogy. . . . The cbaiim between unconscious life and 
Uiougtit is deep and impassable, and no transitional pht 
nomena can be found by which, as a bridge, we may spaa 
it over." I shall add a quotation from Komaues, a Darwiu- 
ist: "And here I may as well at once give it as my opinion 
tbat, of however much service the theorj' of niaterialisi 
may be made up to a certain point, it can never be accepted 
by any competent mind as a final explanation of the facts 
with which it bos to deal. Unquestionable as its use may 
be as a fimdamentol hypothesis in physiology and medicine, 
it is whoUy inadequate as an hypothesis in philosophy." In 
an address on Desoartea, Professor Husley also admits lh« 
ioadequacy of materialism to account for mental pheDomena. 
Ip Germany, popular scientists like Buechner have popular- 
ized materialism ; but among the deeper scientists tbey 
have no standing, and they cannot claim to speak in the 
name of science. The leading physiologists admit that 
matter does not explain the facts of mind. 

20. T. M. Lindsay {Mind, 1877, 481) says that tie phi 
loBopher loses much if " he attempts to confine his philiv 
sopbical observations either to the working of his own mind, 
or to an examination of the writings of previous or contem- 
porary thinkers. It is his duty to measure the pulse of 
human thought, to note its movements, its expressions, to 
anderstand its nature, and to describe it. His task in 
to reduce thought and its movements to scientific fonnulie. 
Bat if he isolates the problem, if he examines mind only b; 
the introspective method, if he measures its movements in 
some narrow technical fashion, if he overlook*) the upheav- 
als of mind in art, poetry, and science, or its crystallization 
In political and ecclesiastical institutions, he has wautunly 
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and arbitrarily limited ibe sphere of his obeerratkm, ud bis 

atttimpt must be abortive. . . ■ The profeasional nietaiitiyst- 
cian wlio keeps witliiu merely technical limits is liable to 
make a caricature, uot the living rejinxl action of thonght." 
Thia applies especially to tlie psycbologist, wboee ^iewa 
aliould be broa<J as well as deep, comprehensive as well aa 
tliorough. He niust aim to give an account of the operations 
of mind, not merely of a mind. 

SI. " Even if it explains the form of thought, logic leaves 
nnanswcred another fundamental question of rational eelf- 
criticisni, namely, whether and bow far the content of con- 
sciousness corresponds with reality; that is, the question 
respecting the possibility aud validity of lniowle<lge. For 
this anolhcr subject ia necessary, namely, the 7Tt«ory 
KnoviUdge. ... It is the first task of tiiis theory to expli 
how we happen to refer the content of our conscloQSw 
whicii ia produced by us, and which we therefore reoogni 
as ours, to something which wo are not, so aa to be able to 
apeak of knowing and comprehenduig a reality differeat from 
ourselves." (^ctLtARscauiirr in Phiton. Monat»k., 187>*, 
Benuo Erdmann holds tliat it is the aim of this theory 
determine the relation of the object to our knowledge of fl 
" lo give the l.twa of the relation of knowledge to things. " 
Ulrici lield that the theory is to dt^termiuo wht'ther by oo^ 
rect thinking we attain a knowlwlge of reality. There 
might Ik correct thinking, even if there were no estci 
world. 
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22. Intuitionalism has been used in various senses 
the disputes respecting it are on the ground and valid! 
raUier than on the fact of intuitions. On the use of 
word. H. Calderwood {Mind. 1876, 201) says, "Intuition 
a direct beholding of oii object or a truth. It is iminetfi^ 
ate knowledge of the thing itself. It stands in contrast with 
knowledge of one thing through means of another, 
reasoning; aud also in cootra&t with admiaaioa t 
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■existence. without personal observation of the thing, aa in 
rbelief. It is direct vision. . . . IntuitioD, tben, is percep- 
I tioD in contrast with comparison or judgment, though the 
a baa been applied to tlie notion obtained by simple com- 
parisoD. It is a single and direct act in contrast with a men- 
tal process." A|j|>lying the doctrine of intuitions to morals, 
he says, " Let me begin with a concise statement of the 
I intuitional theory of moral distinctions. Self-evident laws 
\ Of conduct afford the only rational basis for distinguishing 
. the moral qualities of actions ; and self-evident moral laws 
f are intuitively known by men, that is, directly recognized by 
. Or, to throw it into another form, moral laws 
rare applied by all men, and arc rec<^tiized as essentially 
I true and authoritative, though their validity has not been 
I determined by personal induction, nor established by expe- 
Irteoce of past ages, nor by the consensus of opinion among 
^tfie more intelligent and civilized nations, but is self-evident 
the reason." Dr. M'Cosh (Princeton Review, Novem- 
[ler, 1878, 895) says of the "marks and tests of our intui- 
■ Their primary and essential character is not 
ssity, as Leibnitu held, nor necessity and nniveraality, ' 
■ Kant maintained ; but self-evidence. They look immcdi- 
tely on things, and contain their evidence within tbeni- 
Mlves. Being so. they become necessary, that is, have a 
I Becessity of conviction, which is the secondary test; and 
■ ooiversal. that in, entertained by all men, which is their terti- 
raiy corrobomtton." The essential points are the reality, the 
, and consequent authority, of their " self-evidence. " 
kpne man may reject what another pronounces " self-evident 
D tbe reason." How, then, shall the dispute be decided? 
S8. AVhately says, '■ Logic is entirely conversant about 
^Bge," which is true so far as language is the iustniment 
Fmed in reasoning. De Moi^an says, "Formal logic deals 
I 'With names, and not with either the ideas or things to which 
pttiese names belong." " Names are exclusively the objects 
[of formal logic." Mill claims that logic has to do with 
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facta or things UiemMlres, rather Ibao wiUi our (d«u sboot 
them. Jevons says, "We may therefore aay UuU logic 
tnatB nlUmately of thoughts and things, am;! immediately- of 
the aigna which stand for Uiem." \''enn eays, " Every oue. 
it ia to be prcBumod, will admit that a propoeition is a ^uae- 
iDMit in words of a JudgmcDt about tklogs." I shonU aar. 
no proposltiou ; tliutt making the ttenst; ibe very opposite. 
A prop08iliuD 'n always a mtatcratiut In intrds of a Jodgmeol 
about concepts. Herbert t>)iencer*a peculiar view of lo^O^ 
aa distinct from the process of reasoning, is found in tit 
Psgekology. 11. 87. These confiicting views respecting C 
very nature of logic and ila subjvct-uuUter wiU stiuw ti 
Btudent how much is yet nijuircd to brioj; harmony and luu^ 
into thb study. Id spite of tho great attention devoted U 
the subject, ita sphere and fundanieutal principles arc no) 
even agreed upon. 

24. In Mind, 1883, 18, the editor states that the seu 
of metaphysics liest jusliaed historically is " ontology <K 
theory of being." While physics is concerned with "th( 
being of things as they nppenr," "metnphysic, S3 goEnf 
beyond physic, has then to do with the being of things H 
they are, or with their being as the ground of their a 
Ing.'* Spenking of tninBceudeiilal nietapbysios, J. '. 
{Logic, first edit. I. 9) snys, "To this science apperfc 
the great and in iich- debated qnestioDs of the existence i 
matter ; of the existence of spirit, and llie distinction bctwec 
it and matter ; of tlie reality of time and space, as tliinf 
without the mind, and distinguishable from the obJecU wMd 
are said to exist in them." [Unfortunately, later Englid 
writers have used the term so vaguely, or have made it t 
general, that it can hardly be claimed to represent a definit 
apberc of inquiry. There are definitions in which scarce I 
trace of the historic use of the word is found. Frofes 
Bain (Conl. Rev., 29, 928) says, " By metaphysical studyj 
or metapfaysica, i mean — what seems intended by the d 
nation in its current employment ut present — the circle c 
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tbe meatal or subjective Hciencea. The central department 
P*jf the Held is Pstcuology; and the adjunct to psychology is 
logic, which has its fotindatiou partly in psychology, but still 
more in tiie sciences altogether, whose procedure it gathers 
tip and formulates. The outlying and dependent branches 
are, the narrow metaphysics or ontology, ethics, sociology, 
together with art or wsthetica. There are other applied 
sciences of the department, as education and philology." 
Another writer (C. E. Appleton, Cont. Rev., vol. 28, 925) 
I makes the " collective ego" the subject of metaphysics. 
^' This collective ego, this best self, this element of common 
consciousneas in man as a member of society, standing 
' behind and operating through the ordinary individual con- 
sciousness, is precisely, aud from 6rst to last, and nothing 
else than, the subject-matter of metaphysic as it baa been 
understood since Kant. Metaphysic b the science conver- 
1 aant witli the collective consciousness of man as a member 
I of society." 

25, This view, particularly prominent in Vischer'a Aea- 
L&etik, is by no means coalined to the Germans, but is gen- 
■erally accepted by those wbo make beauty more than the 
reeable and more sentience. Thus Cousin in his Lectures 
K«n the True, the Beautiful, and Ike Oood (Wight's transla- 
I tion, 149), says, " Form cannot be simply a form : it must be 
' (he form of something. Physical beauty is, then, the sign 
[ of an internal beauty, which is spiritnnl and moral beauty ; 
] and this is the foundation, the principle, the unity of the 
I beautiful." He quotes Keid's Essay on Taaie, in which 
I the Scotch philosopher also armies " that sensible beauty is 
f Only the image of moral beauty." Cousin repeatedly states 
) tte same thought. Thus he says, " The foundation of the 
I'beautiful is the idea; what makes art is before all the reali- 
EatJon of the idea, and not the imitation of such or such a 
nrtioular form" (158). " Every work of art that does not 
an idea, signifies nothing ; in addressing itself to 
neb or such a sense, it must penetrate to the miud, to tbo 
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■oul, *oA bev tliltber a thoagbt, » sentiment, capabk t 
tOQCbing or rlL'vatiDg It" (l"!)- " Geniua is s n.'mlT amII 
gar« perreption ut Uie right pro{>ortion in which the idull 
U)d the natural form And thoii{;iit ought to bo nnit«d. Tfaisl 
union la the perfection of art," He also aajs, ■■ that afll 
ftfts Kv stich only so far as the; express the i<)ea iKiucvaJed I 
under the form, and ore adilrvsacd to the soul thrrnigh tbe I 
8cnse«" (178). The kica ur ideal, as tlie essu-utial element | 
in beauty, dates bnck to the philosophy of Plato. 

26. Ideals, as we have seen, are purely mental prodacu,! 
tlH»i);h in tlu-ir fonuation the mind reeeives iinporlaut help I 
fWiai existing objeets. They do not inhere in Ihin^, 
can they be produced by any energy in tilings. Of mafb fl 
that in, I declare that it ought not to tie ; and of much which I 
i« nut, tlixt it ought to be. Experience is necessary tol 
farm tlit-fu ideals, but they are not given by (he ex[)f nenoe I 
of what is. Wo meet real, not ideal men ; from the )Uist audi 
present we learn what governmeots have been and are. nota 
what they should lie. We place the ideal agaiust the realfV 
and condemn the latter in the interest of the former, Nora 
are these ideals a composition, a conglomeration fonneil by I 
choosing the most {>erfect elements from what exists. Thai 
perfections in ideals are not scattered about iu Uiat way, 
they do not at all exist externally. But even if they existed, 
how conid the mind discover and sele*.*! them, and form them 
into unity, unless it had in itself a standanl of perfection? 
All such eclecticism implies a principle of selection .nnd nni- 
fication. How conId a eomixmnd be recognized as liie ideal 
unless the mind had a standard with which to compare it? 
fuelling our inquiries back into matter itself, we cannot find 
in that the explanation of morality. Combine the chemical 
elements as we please, we can never get any thing from them 
except what is really (though periiaps only in embryo) in J 
tbem. By nmltiplyiug these elemeutfi, or by subjecting them I 
to any known laws of physics, we never rise above what| 
is to what ought to bo. Nor is the ide:d even an mft 
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drawn from things. If a certain thing is, I may infer that 
something else must be ; but, that something else ovghi to be, 
is not a logical deduction from things, simply because it is 
not in things. We may call it the logic of the entire per- 
sonality, but not merely of the intellect. If so absurd a 
notion as this were advocated, that the ideal is inherited, 
it would not meet the case at all. It is not merely the trans- 
mission of the ideal which is to be accounted for, but also its 
first origin. If only an inheritance, I may reject it ; only if 
it is rational, am I bound by it. Does inheritance make it 
rational ? Does environment, or history, or training ? These 
things become clear as soon as the question is answered : 
What ultimately determines the ideal of morality? 
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First Cause, 70. 
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Ideals, 214. 
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Inferences, 236. 
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